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Cuap. I. 
JACK GRANDISON’S MARRIAGE. 


It was a fine summer night in the height of the season, when two young 
dandies might have been seen on the steps of Crockford’s. ‘They were 
early for that matutinal resort of fashion, the clock having only just struck 
half-past eleven, and they had the steps all to themselves. They knew 
each other perfectly by name and character; they each admirably compre- 
hended their respective grades in the great social ladder ; they each un- 
derstood to a fraction the exact amount of the other's rental in esse and in 
posse ; but as they had never been introduced— as the cabalistic words were 
as yet unpronounced—as the banns of their acquaintance had not ‘been 
published, they were each entrenched in a silence the most legitimate 
and orthodox. Not for worlds would they have indulged in the illicit in- 
tercourse of conversation. They stood face to face, each leaning against 
a pillar, each smoking a cigar, as rigid, as stiff, and apparently almost as 
lifeless as the Cariatides close by. They had thus full time and opportu- 
nity to scrutinise and compare their dress and appearance, and, by the 
slightest possible smile, they reciprocally showed their mutual disdab for 
one another, and complete satisfaction with themselves. 

The one leaning the nearest to the Guards’ Club was, notwithstanding 
the summer air, enveloped in an enormous thick and cumbrous pea- 
jacket; what sailors call a dreadnought; but above the huge folds of its 
collar there rose the invitable white neckcloth, and out of its colossal 
sleeves there shone gloves, which were pale and delicately yellow as 
the moonbeams at his feet. His trousers were very tight, and of a cut to 
display a pair of legs which were Irish in their herculean symmetry. 


Na.ure denied them common sense, 
But gave them legs and impudence. 


The feet in which those legs, finished were proportionately large, but the 
boots in which they were encased were scrupulously polished, and gleamed. 
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like a dark lantern. There was something in them evidently which provoked 
the malicious attention of their owner’s vis-a-vis, for his eyes were riveted 
on them with an air it was impossible to mistake. It seemed to say, “ The 
idea of those square toes! he must positively have had his evening boots 
made by Burn!” But the young Marquis of Crossbuttock showed, ever 
and a through the wreaths of smoke, which by an art he peculiarly 
rided himself on, he sent curling up his whiskers, and perfuming them, that 
fe aid back the disdain of‘his companion with considerable interest. In- 
deed nothing could be more unlike each other than they were. The Lord 
St. Hyacinth, whose back was now turned towards Arlington-street, 
was as thin and elegant as the marquis was massive and robust. His 
form, somewhat too angular and spare, received a roundness of relief from 
a cloak, which fell in a studied carelessness over one shoulder and below 
the other. This cloak was plainly the object of as much derision to the 
marquis as the boots had been to the earl. It was embroidered at the 
edges with a fantastic pattern in black chamarrure—there was a profu- 
sion of velvet—it was impossible to mistake it as from Paris or Madrid. 
There was something foreign in the earl’s whole costume: his clothes 
were so loose and large. Notwithstanding his cloak, you could see the 
large pans of his coat in front, cut almost like a frock s ; then his trou- 
sers had two plaits in them at the waist, and spread outwards like a 
showerbath, and his little feet of which the tips might just be seen, were 
in bottines which an actress at the Palais Royal might have envied. Then 
there was a heresy which a genuine Englishman never could forgive: in 
the middle of his shirt front of Valenciennes lace there littered a dia- 
mond pin of enormous value. It is curious that even the best bred 
Englishman when he takes to imitating foreigners always exaggerates 


5 
their defects in taste. 


The costume of these two young men will give an idea of their cha- 
racters. It would be difficult to find any thing else in them or about 
them which would have done so. They were perfect blanks, cyphers, 
zeros, as far as the mind was concerned, and the sole difference between 
them consisted in the fact that the one zero had been put by his father 
into the Guards, and the other zero had been sent abroad with a travelling 
tutor. 

A quarter of an hour had perhaps passed when “ the travelled Thane” 
having finished his cigar, and pulled out a gold cigar-case (some gage 
d'amour of the Rue St. Georges or Filles St. Thomas) which he pur- 
posely dallied with, to give his companion an idea of his success in love 
affairs, and having repl: aced it, begged the favour of a light. 

“Damnation !” exclaimed Crossbuttock. 

By an awkwardness which no one but a cornet in the Life Guards can 
possibly understand, he had managed to burn his own fingers in giving a 
light to St. Hyacinth. The earl was instantaneously lost—buried in 
apologies in every language except his own. 

“ None of your d—d foreign lingo !"" was Crossbuttock’s gracious re- 
sponse. 

Guardsmen are apt to imitate their commander-in-chief in their ex- 
pressions. Their style is decidedly terse, pithy, and tranchant. St. 
Hyacinth, somewhat taken aback, but perceiving by the stolid manner 
of the cub before him that it was not his wish to quarrel, that it was 
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only Ais way, and partly reproaching himself for the damage done to 
Crossbuttock’s fingers, determined to hazard a remark. 

 Didn’t I see you to-day at Jack Grandison’s marriage ?” 

It was the correct thing to have been at Jack Grandison’s marriage, so 
Crossbuttock to whom engaging in conversation was a Sisyphan task, 
“rolled the huge round stone” of silence off his breast and said, 

* Yes ;” and then, after a pause, he added with a laborious effort of in- 
telligence, “ what fun !” 

* Why?” said St. Hyacinth, not to torture the well-dressed brute be- 
fore him by making him ¢hizk, but because he in his turn could not com- 

rehend him. 

“ Why,” and Crossbuttock chuckled with a sound like Gog or Magog’s 
hiccup, “who'd ever have thought of Jack’s being spliced ?”’ 

Thus the Marquis of Crossbuttock and the Guards in general were 
very much astounded at “ Jack’s being spliced.” He himself however 
was only astounded at its never having occurred before. He was seven- 
and-thirty, and for seventeen years he had been looking out for an heiress 
—but in that sort of way that no one could reproach him with being a 
fortune-hunter. Out of the ten dances he danced every night, he made 
a rule to allot only one to a girl with money, and the other nine to 
girls without a penny. He understood the invaluable secret of making 
friends of those young ladies whose position is somewhat equivocal, who 
hang on the outskirts of society, and who are as grateful for little atten- 
tions as women of fifty are for a little love. 

Jack Grandison—have we not described him by this trait—was a very 
clever fellow. He was a brilliant seamp. He was one of those magnifi- 
cent adventurers who serve as the connecting link between May Fair and 
Botany Bay, between Almack’s and Norfolk Island—who without any os- 
tensible means manage to spend a couple of thousands a-year, and who 
end sometimes by tumbling on their legs and picking up an heiress ; 
sometimes by cutting their throats, getting a corsulate, or getting trans- 
ported. 

Jack had already begun to meditate on this last alternative, when chance 
threw him in the way of a quiet, demure, very ugly little Miss Jackson, 
who was very well received in society, because she had three hundred 
thousand pounds, and was much patronised by the Countess of St. James, 
who wanted her for one of her sons. But Jack was on his last legs; he 
was a desperate man, and he made desperate play with the little heiress. 
His debts amounted to thirty thousand pounds ; his only capital, his good 
looks, were already sadly impaired. There had just begun the first tint 
of that peculiar colour which a long course of self-indulgence gives—that 
sort of Egalité purple, which made the Duke of Orleans hideous in —_ 
of all his previous youthful beauty ; besides, Jack’s tailors had given him 
more than one hint that fewer dandies asked for “ the Grandison” pattern, 
and that young “Tom Boothby’s” were all the rage. 

Under these circumstances Jack smiled, whispered, flattered, danced 
with convulsive energy. Like the dying notes of a swan, there was a 
perfection about these, his gasps and throes of lady-killing, which had 
been wanting to his previous efforts. He made a decided impression 
upon his partner at a great ball at D House, by telling her that her 
very square little foot was patrician in its smaliness, and then he spoke a 
v2 
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jgreatdeal’ about the Norman ankle, which he stole from. Bulwer, ‘The 
m of this last remark achieved Jack’s conquest. . The/next morn- 

tabtiy baer a thousand pounds, for which he gave. a bill for three, 
thousand at three months (such was Jack’s credit), with a conviction that 
all‘was right. She had returned the pressure of his hand with her little 
ing fingers so hard, when he put her into the. carriage the 

t before, that Jack might have screamed had he been Jess de- 

° ted. : 

In the meanwhile Lady St. James had informed Mrs. Jackson of what 
was going on. Her husband, a Manchester millionnaire, with a penchant 
for the solid, which is natural to the Saxon character, had sent his wife 
up to London to ms their heiress daughter to some great partie with 
a coronet, a name, and an estate. Now Jack had none of these essen- 
tials; he was illegitimate, and his very name was a fancy one. _ Besides, 
there was something peculiarly grating to the mother in the clinking 
analogy between the “Jack” and the “Jackson.” She forbade her 
daughter dancing any more with, or speaking any more to Mr. Gran- 
dison. She could not have done a more foolish thing. What did Jack, 
with his thousand contraband resources, care for this prohibitive system ? 
One instance will show how completely he defeated it. 

“St. Hyacinth, my good fellow’—Jack was talking to the young 
élegant who has already been described. It was at a magnificent ball in 
Belgrave-square—‘“ St. Hyacinth, do me a favour, will you ?” 

St. Hyacinth looked delighted. To do Jack a favour was like “ doing 
the favour” of accepting an agreeable invitation to dinner. 

“T shall be charmed!” 

“Well, there is that little Jackson girl there who is desperately in 
love with me, but the mother won't let her speak to me. Ask her to 
dance, and take her down stairs to supper with you.” 

Mrs. Jackson was in the seventh heaven when the rich and hardsome 
earl asked her daughter to dance. Her ecstacies were still more visible 
when she saw them, after the quadrille was over, go down to the supper- 
room instead of coming to her. She already knew her duty, as a cha- 
peron, too well to follow and interfere with so desirable a flirtation. 
After an hour and’a half had elapsed, she began to be a little anxious, 
and she moved down stairs. But Jack Grandison had his scouts on the 
alert, and when she came into the supper-room, St. Hyacinth was ap- 
parently still paying the most eager court to Miss Jackson. 

But in despite of these appearances, Grandison had the game in his 
hands. He had already confided his instructions to the little heiress, 
and she had promised to follow them. 

The next day Miss Ianthe Jackson was very ill; she grew worse and 
worse every day; she never spoke except to murmur the monosyllable 
* Jack.” The doctor, a capital fellow, a member of Crockford’s and one 
of Jack’s own set, declared that she was dying. He succeeded in 
alarming the mother to such an extent, that the next. post brought 
Mr, Jackson himself to London. He saw the doctor himself, and the 
result of the conference was, that Jack dined that day at Mivart’s, an ac- 
cepted lover ! 

“St. Hyacinth, who had taken the opportunity (so dear to the peculiar 
class of loquacious fools to which he belonged) of pouring out all his 
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age upon the subject of the marriage he had done the mo- 
, and how, in fact, the affair was all his contrivance—into the ears. of 
Hissomiewhat stupider companion, was now joined by. a whole set,of 
idlers, ‘all more or less attired, like Crossbuttock. The blood still predo+ 
ihinates'over the petit maitre in our English dandyism. i 
91) 8 Of ‘eourse,” said the foremost of these—Lord John Positive; “ talk- 
ing about Jack's marriage. How will it end ?” ) 
“Oh, in ruin of course,” said Horace Vere, “a wit among lords, and 
a lord among wits.” 
“Ruin! I don’t see that,” said Crossbuttock, very slowly. 
Of course you don't. I don’t mean the sort of ruin you do—I 
mean eleven hundred a year and a britska.” | 
~' Oh!” said Crossbuttock, very much puzzled. 

“Lord John Positive came to his rescue. 

“Ruin ! pooh! it must end well. She has all the money, and he all 
the fashion, the good looks, and the position—1T MUsT END WELL!”’ 


Cuap. II. 


Ir may be doubted whether Jack Grandison would have given much at 
any time for Lord John Positive’s prophecies of his happiness; but cer- 
tain it is, that he never could have imagined, they would have been so 
signally inverted and contradicted as they were by his marriage, He 
was, as he did not fail to tell his spouse every morning, the most miserable 
of men. The fact is, that scamps like Jack, miss the excitement of their 
vagabond life when they are once anchored in matrimony. A man who 
oscillates every day between the extremes of vanity and the extremes of 
humiliation—who is for ever shirking a husband or a bailiff, cannot. stand 
the monotonous regularity of domestic life. ‘The contrast, too, between 
what he was and what he had become, greatly exacerbated Jack's tem- 

. In former days he had been “ the observed of all observers,” as he 
rattled down the park with a two hundred and fifty guinea cab-horse, 
Now it was in vain that his barouche was the best appointed in London, 
while there sat by his side so unpardonable a sin against good taste as his 
wife. What booted it, that every thing else about his equipage was 

rfect ; there, like the slave in the Roman triumph, was the damning 
idea which marred it all. Besides, her relations, her father, her mother, 
were all so many shocks to Jack’s nervous system. Nor could he find 
relief from them in society. He could not enter it without his wife on 
his arm, or if he did he could no longer flirt with pretty girls, or conjure 
up illusions with ugly ones; he could no longer speculate on a great 
affair, or play with a passade ; he was no longer a representative of the 
“Tf” in life, with the future all before him, courting and caressing, 
courted and caressed, because some day or other people said, who knows ? 
All this had passed away. Instead of it, he was labelled—ticketted—his 
position was nettietaitiedsdib grade marked—his very price (his rental) 
stereotyped in his reception, in the bow of the lady of the house, and the 
careless contempt of her daughter, whose glance said, ‘Oh | that's the hor- 
rid Mr. Grandison who married that odious Miss Jackson FoR, MONEY !"’ 
Well under these circumstances, Jack Grandison did what men of-his 
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species al do, if have a e still left to them to join 
fedora eho He Sl eplatloy he let himself 
down a peg; he was no more permitted to whisper to the queens’of fa- 
shion—to give his arm to the imperial Duchess of Avon—or to jest for 
half-an-hour in the shrine-like boudoir of the superb Marchioness' of 
Lusignan. But there were little spirituelle Lady Meretrix Mendax, or 
Mrs. Bagatelle Sans-Souci, with whom he could still make water- 
ies to Greenwich, and whose smiles were yet within his reach. Jack, 
wever, after a little while, found his vanity little the better, and his 
‘sen considerably the worse from these acquaintances. He lowered 


“ Ease,” he exclaimed “is the only thing !” He began to live with 
men old enough to be his father, and with women young enough to be 
his daughters. He took to the coulisses. The sentiment, he said, was 
cheaper, and when he came home, his wife made much Jess of a scene 
about Mademoiselle Ondine or La Petite Frivole, than about Lady Mere- 
trix or Mrs. Sans-Souci. Still Jack was miserable. His vanity had 
nothing to feed upon, so it preyed on himself. He pined for the bright 

lances of past times—for the moonlight walks at suburban fétes—for 
soft pressure of taper fingers—for the delicate cunning of maiden 
passion. He was just about to cut his throat out of pure ennui, when 
the old Marquis of Parthenope asked him to dinner at Norwood. This 
was a thing to live for, and Jack determined to postpone his suicide. 

It was a very agreeable party—the day waria—the champagne iced 
to a sorbet, and the women in deadieg spirits. There was the beauti- 
ful Italian singer—dark and passionate—La Belle de Nuit, and the fair 
German danseuse, La Belle de Jour, light and laughing. Voluptuous- 
ness gives names, like Cooper to his Red Indians, poetic and picturesque. 
Then there were Jack Grandison and Horace Vere, the marquis’s doctor 
and himself, and—the most remarkable man of the party—Harry Win- 
nington, a lawyer, still young, a profound observer, much run after for 
his wit, raillery, and social talents, but concealing beneath them, an im- 
moderate ambition, and a complete philosophy. 

“‘ Well,” said Jack, as a little perfumed icicle of champagne melted — 
slowly, and trickled pleasantly down his throat, “ this sensation here,” 
and he tapped it, “is better all than cutting it.” 

“ After all—what can you mean, Jack ?” said Horace Vere, rather 
anxious to say something, as the society was by no means that precisely 
suited to Ais wit, and his coruscations at dinner had fallen upon ice. 

a that when Parthenope asked me to dinner, I was thinking of 
suicide.” 

“ Quelle horreur,”’ said La Belle de Jour, with her mouth full of salad. 
She was a German. 

“ Bravo!” said La Belle de Nuit, “I am always thinking of it myself. 
Here, we will drink to it, Monsieur Grandison.” 

And she'clinked her glass against Jack’s, while her dark eyes flashed 
with the enthusiasm of a Pythoness. 

“ How terrible,” said La Belle de Jour, “ to toast Death !” 

* viny not,” retorted La Belle de Nuit, “if there is pleasure in 
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oo renga pleasure in death—give me death in pleasure,” growled 


«What, the Regent's?” said Winnington, to show his host, he 
took. 
lo Rasthexiope nodded. 
“‘ What suicide were you going to try, Jack ?” interrupted Saiod 
Vere. 


“How can you ask such a question?” said Winnington, who took a 
malicious pleasure in exposing Vere's banalités. 

“Why not ?” said Vere, fiercely. 

“ Why, with your beautiful neighbour.” 

“What then ?” and Horace eyed the Italian with bewilderment, “ she 
is not going to commit suicide.” 

“Not yet,” laughed La Belle de Nuit, to show her pearl-like teeth, 
which dazzled on fm than her eyes. 

“ Come,” said ne Wianiegianl “ what is the English for belle de 
nuit 2” 

Horace, like many English dandies, knew very little French. He 
could have sunk into the seat with vexation—he was utterly floored, 
utterly ruined—to be so exposed before such a party. He grew very 
red—he laughed hysterically—he tried to look mysterious as if he knew, 
but would not say. It was all in vain. } 

** Ask the doctor ?” said Winnington drily. 

“ Eh bien !” exclaimed La Belle de Nuit, “ I am poison—night-shade, 
yos English say. If Monsieur Grandison take me, he will die. Take me, 

die.” 

She stretched out her beautiful arm towards him with a mock-heroie 
air, which was irresistible. 

* Take me and live ;’’. and La Belle de Jour, although her arm, like 
that of most danseuses, was very thin, could not resist the frolic of ex- 
tending hers also. 

Jack Grandison, who felt as awkward as David Garrick sitting for his 
picture, between Tragedy and Comedy, kissed the hand of La Belle de 
Jour, with the air of a cavalier, and bit that of La Bellede Nuit, with the 
expression of the Senator, in “‘ Venice Preserved.” 

“Ah!” screamed La Belle de Nuit. 

“ Allons !” said Parthenope, “this is degenerating into an orgie. Let 
us be grave.” 

“As aie seven sages,” said Winnington. 

“ Weare seven,” said Horace Vere. 

“* Don’t quote,’ ’ cried Winnington. 

*‘ I don’t quote,” said Horace Vere. 

“Yes, you do; you said ‘ We are seven.’ 

What then ?” 

“ Why that is Wordsworth.” 

“ What the master of Harrow! Oh! ah!” 

“‘ D—n Wordsworth,” interrupted Parthenope. ‘“ As we are seven, let 
- each try to say a good thing. We will beat the Greek fellows hol- 
ow ! 9? 


“The Romans always beat the Greeks—I am a Roman,” and La 
Belle de Nuit, still in her heroic vein, began to sing with a voice so: pas- 
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sionate, so animating, so glorious, that it acted even upon the blasé 
nerves around her. 
“ Go on—go on for ever,” said Jack, sentimentally, when she had con- 
“* Ha, ha, ha! sentiment from monsieur.” rend of 1 
Laugh on for ever—then it is still music.” 
There was no escaping Jack’s compliments. 
“Horace Vere, say a good thing—I command you,” said Parthe- 
n 


Tileusde. ‘pon my soul.” Horace entrenched himself) in his: dan- 
dyism and his a aa 4 
“Incapable! ah, the wretch!” shuddered La Belle de Jour. 
“Incapable! never use that word even in jest, monsieur,” said La 
Belle de Nuit, seriously. 

“ What is your opinion of Horace’s case, doctor?” asked Winning- 
ton. 

The doctor was rather embarrassed—he did not know Vere enough 
to rally him. He was very good-looking, and the women came to ‘his 
aid. 
I have no faith in doctors,” said La Belle de Nuit, coquettishly. 

I have !” said La Belle de Jour, caressingly. 

“ Well, I will tell you why I have none. Has chemistry made pro- 
gress during the last three centuries? Idenyit.” ~ 

Horace Vere shrugged his shoulders. 

** Now,” continued La Belle de Nuit, “ here is Monsieur Vere, who is 
very rude; three centuries ago I could have tapped him with my fan and 
poisoned him; mow I can only long for the secret. Positively, che- 
mistry has made no progress ; attend to me, doctor, I will give you some 
advice. Apply chemistry to society, apply it to fathers-in-law, mothers- 
in-law, brothers-in-law, sisters-in-law, to the whole family of Laws, and 
you will make your fortune !” 

“Ah, fair Borgia, that is your idea, is it ?” exclaimed Winnington, 
aroused by this attack on the law. 

“ Certainly ; I recognise the principle of hate as well as that of love.” 

“ But,” cried Winnington, playfully, “ you are all wrong in your argu- 
ment?” 

“* How so?” 

“It is precisely because civilisation has advanced, and chemistry-has 
advanced, that you never hear of these poisons. The secret remains—it 
is killing people every day ; but you never attribute their deaths to poi- 
son. There is the progress.” 

“Tt never struck me in that light before, I confess,” exclaimed La 
Belle de Nuit. 

“Nor me,” said Jack, pensively. 

“‘ Ah, we lawyers know a great deal.” 

“‘ And we physicians a little.” 

They... werethe only words the doctor uttered, but they were not 


without significance. 
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Cuap. III. 


“ Jack has become quite fond again, I declare, of Ianthe,” said Mrs. 
Jackson to her husband, “ quite a good husband.” 

“ Umph !” : 

“ You may say umph, as long as you like, Mr. J., but he never leaves 
herside'; he is quite attentive-like. I only hope, poor dears, they will 
have fine weather for their passage to-morrow.” 

-@1 tell you what it is, Mrs. J., I don’t above half-like this trip abroad. 
We never went abroad in our lives.” 

“Oh, but then there is such a difference,” said Mrs. Jackson, who 
idolised her daughter, and who had the eye of a sexagenarian for Jack 
Grandison’s points. 

“Difference ; I don’t like differences.” 

“Well, don’t let us have any, my dear,” was the wife’s quiet retort, 
and the conversation changed. 

Jacek Grandison had proposed to his wife to go upon the continent. His 
habits lately had entirely se He had become a pattern-man, and to 
cure himself radically, to break with former bad associates and bad asso- 
ciations, he had proposed a twelvemonth’s absence from England. lanthe, 
doatingly fond of her spouse, wildly jealous of him, full of girlish romance 
about Childe Harold, and the Drachenfels, and Venetian gondolas, and 
the Colosseum, with a macedoine of scenery, and sentiment, which she 
had been cooking all her teens, and longed to get sick off eagerly assented 
to his proposal, and obtained her parent's consent. 

They had a charming passage im the Princess Alice to Ostend. They 
reached the Rhine without any other adventure than a flirtation of Jack’s 
with Mademoiselle Feélicie, his wife’s maid. He was so’ thoroughly 
bored, that he was obliged to do something; but as a proof of the 
change for good, which had been effected in him, he consented to her 
_ being cashiered, and did not interpose a word in her defence. 

It was also, very much in favour of the genuineness of Jack's reform, 
that he withstood all the gambling temptations of Ems, Wiesbaden, Hom- 
burg, and Baden. It was in vain that MM. Chabert, Blanc, and Bena- 
zet, the monarchs of these famous watering-places, preferred before him 
their irrefragable banks. Jack looked on unmoved. 

“ What an enormous sum!” exclaimed Mrs. Jack Grandison, as a 
Russian prince flung fifteen thousand francs carelessly upon the rouge 
at Baden. There was speculation in her manufacturing blood, and she 
looked on eagerly. 

The Russian prince won. : 

Mrs.Grandison was in a transport of excitement, and could not help 
showing her surprise at her husband’s coolness, who was yawning. 

“se Pooh!” my dear, he said, “there are greater stakes in life: than 
higd 

Shortly afterwards the Grandisons left Baden : they proceeded on to 
Freyberg, and Jack proposed going by the Valley of Hell to Schaffhau- 
sen. Mrs. Grandison, unlike Marshal Villars of yore, who declined at- 
tempting the pass, saying, “He was not devil enough,” was en- 
chanted with the idea. It was a glorious summer-day, the waters 
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of the Treisam sparkled in the sun, the enormous grey old rocks were 
gilded here and there with bright and various colours, there: was the 
softest possible breeze singing in the magnificent wood which overhung 
aaiadiic. “ikinin tte, was in the most amiable of humours; he pointed 
out all the merits of Moreau’s retreat through this romantic valley, as if 
he had studied strategy all his life. He wrapped her shawl around her 
when there was the least increase of wind. He had never been since 
their lage so 2 or so charming. 

Ges sJack” Grentione, in going to bed at Donaneschingen, whither 

had diverged to break the journey, took one of those opportunities, 
so dear to the domestic, of telling Jack, that it was the happiest day of 
her life. 

“ The next day, she wanted,” she said, “to go and see the source of 
the Danube, and the palace of the Prince of Furstenburg, one of those poor 
devils of Mediatised princes, who are only to be compared in European 

i to Lord Ripon, having been at the top of the tree, and who now 
hang half way from it. 

Very early on the ensuing morning, Jack awakened her, and with a 
tenderness which touched his wife more than any other passage in their 
conjugal life, insisted upon getting her asses’ milk himself. 

“Since Felicie is gone,” said Jack, “you have not taken it regu- 


larl ure 

Tnnthe, whose eyes glistened with a grateful joy’at the reminiscence 
of her power over Jack in the downfall of the perfidious abigail, took 
the glass from his hands and said, 

“ Thank you, dearest.” 

It might be that Jack was revolted at her over-affectionateness, for 
after he had given her the glass he turned his back upon her and walked 
to the window. 

A strange feeling of suffocation came over him. He threw open the 
window ; he looked into the fresh green fields, and the material world 
seemed happy in the morning sunshine, Jack thought perhaps because 
it could not feel. After a minute of tremendous agony, in which he saw 
as much into himself as drowning men do, Jack walked deliberately — 
to the bell. He pulled it. By the time the courier had reached 
the room Jack’s feelings were distorted into an appearance of almost in- 
tolerable anguish. 

“ Your mistress, your poor mistress ; she is dead! Good God! 
she is dead !” ’ 

The Italian, quick as lightning, was already at the bedside, and there, as 
if in a calm and peaceful slumber, lay the corpse of the ill wedded lady. 
There was not a mark, or stain, or speck upon her features, a proof how 
subtle had been the poison Jack had used. The courier was not without sus- 
picion. Jack’s first words had reference not to his own feelings, but to ano- 
ther’s—he had not said my poor wife, but your poor mistress. All this was 
suggestive to the ardent and creative mind of the Italian, but then they are 
familiarized to violence—forget almost as soon as they have guessed— 
destroy the moment after they have built. 

Thus eight months ees when Jack landed in England, in —_ 
mourning, an object of much fashionable s thy (he had sec 
100,000 ae his wife, which was near Madea) t mattered little 
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to him that his father-in-law shuddered as he looked upon him with a fixed, 
hard; tearless gaze, and that poor Mrs. Jackson shrieked and tore her 
hair, ‘and wailed in simple and deep grief for her lost child. 

Two years afterwards there might have been seen upon the steps of 
Crockford’s, upon a fine night like that with which our tale commenced 
many of our characters. There were Horace Vere, Crossbuttock, St. 
Hyaeinth, John Positive, Henry Winnington, and a large throng of 
loungers. 

¢ Shall you go to Jack’s wedding to-morrow ?” asked Horace Vere of 
St. Hyacinth. 

“Oh yes! I must, of course; I am so intimate with him. But what 
an odd fellow he has become.” 

** How do you mean ?” asked Horace. 

“ Why, the other day we were sitting at the St. James’s—the Me- 
lnsina was there—they were discussing over the map, their wedding trip, 
and she proposed the Rhine, when all of a sudden he ack grew as black as 
the devil, contradicted her, would not hear of it, and behaved like a 
brute. He will beat her, you will see.” ; 

»“ What could make her accept?” asked Crossbuttock, very slowly. 
He had been refused himself, for the pretty Melusina had a will of her 
own. 

“Oh, Jack will be a cabinet minister before long if humanity plays 
trumps. His speech on the Abolition of the Punishment of Death 
other night, was magnificent!” exclaimed Lord John Positive. 

“Jt is a Machiavelian mind, Jack's !” said Horace Vere, slowly and 
sententiously. : 

“Very,” said Winnington. “Do you remember Parthenope’s dinner 
at Norwood, Vere ?”’ 

“ Ah, to be sure, with the two Belles.” 

“« How strange, is it not, that that dinner should have determined the 
destiny of a young girl then mot owt, who was probably thinking of 
. nothing more grave than her German lesson.” 

‘What are you moralising about, Winnington ?” asked St. Hyacinth. 

“‘ Why, that Lady Melusina de Bohun’s fate, the marriage of one of 
the prettiest, noblest, most admired girls in London, was influenced 
by a chance word of an Italian actress at an orgie of Parthenope’s at 
Norwood.” 

“I don’t quite see that,” said Horace Vere. 

“No,” said Winnington, sadly, “ yet such is Life.” 
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THE FIRST MEET OF THE SEASON, 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “‘ PETER PRIGGINS,” &e. 
Cuar. I. 


Oh ! quit the chase, my dear Adonis, 
Leave this gay but dang’rous scene ; 
Go sell your hunters, racers, ponies, 
Give up your sporting magazine. 
VENUS TO one OF HER LOVERS. 


‘‘ Ir I have a prejudice, mamma, it is against an infernal rap at break- 
fast. Somebody has been tormenting our knocker for these ten minutes, 
and not one of our domestics is industrious enough to answer the in- 
as who must be wearied out with exercising his thumb and fore- 

» & ' 

© Don't fret, Finnikin, there’s a love. It is only the postman,” said 
Mrs. Rashly, the mamma. 

“ Only the postman—I like that. It is all very well for you, mamma, 
to say only the postman, because you live within your income, and never 
expect any bill but a billet doux. Now I, with my liberal allowance, as 
the old gentlemen call 300/. per annum, paid quarterly, confess to a debt 
or two, and if I have a prejudice, it is against being impertinently re- 
minded of the gross amount of them, and of my numerous promises to 
discharge them.” 

“ You are very extravagant, Finny, you must allow,” said Miss Letitia 
Rashly, a young lady who ventured to lecture her brother now and then 
upon the strength of her being one year older than he was. 

“ Extrayagant, Letty! well, I like that. I flatter myself that I lay 
out my money rather economically and judiciously than not—don't I, 
mamma? Can I live as I do upon a smaller outlay ?” 

“Why, if you will keep horses and—” commenced Miss Letty, not 
giving mamma a chance of responding. 

“ Keep horses and—and what else?” asked the mamma, rather 
alarmed. 

“ Ponies and puppy-dogs,” said Letty. 

“If I have a prejudice, it is decidedly against girls who will talk of 
what they know nothing about. I shavaly keep a park-horse, a buggy- 
horse, and a couple of little éarriers.”’ | 

“ Yes, to worry rats and cats, and jump upon sofas and ottomans, an 
dirty one’s dresses,” said the sister. 

“Letty, my love, young men must do as other young men do, There 
is nothing immoral or vicious in your brother’s pursuits, Horse exercise 
is strongly recommended by the faculty, and what is a dog but ‘ his mas- 
ter’s protector and friend,’ as the song says ? And as for Firiny’s little 
Pluto and P ine worrying cats, I can see no objection to it, pro- 
vided they limit their attentions to our neighbours; and rats, you know, 
are an uncommon nuisance when they frequent your common sewer.” 
“As usual, mamma—in your opimion, Finny, is like the-king ot 
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the queen—he can do no wrong ; but if I indulge in a little waltzing or 
3 izing, I am snubbed and looked inky upon, 

« Nonsense, Letty,” said the brother, “mamma does not object to a 
waltz or a polka now and then; but, like myself, if she has a prejudice, 
it is against a girl who is perpetually pirouetting with grown up 
men.” 

“Infamous! as if I—” 

But Miss Letty Rashly’s reply was prevented by the entrance of the 
footinan with a very small note on a very large silver salver. 

“ That’s not an £. s. d.,” said Finnikin ; “no note for me, Thomas ?” 

Thomas bowed a negative, and held the salver to his mistress. 

“ Oh! delightful,” said Miss Letty, peeping over her mother’s shoulder. 
“It is a letter from dear Issy Canterwell—I know she writes to say that 
she is coming up to Chelsea to spend a month with us.” 
 “Té I have a prejudice, it is against any body and every body who 

ofesses to judge of the interior of a letter by a glimpse of the exterior. 
Rae. open and read it.” 
., But Mrs. Rashly was one of those persons who never will open a letter 
before they have inspected the handwriting, examined the seal, and looked . 
at the post-mark, all the while really-do-believing it is, and then really- 
do-believing that it is not from some person who writes just such a style 
of hand, and lives very near the Town whose name is expressed in the 

t-mark. 

Mr, Finnikin Rashly had a prejudice against persons of this sort; but 
he knew that a bare hint on the subject would lead to a longer delay in 
the opening of the note, the contents of which he was anxious to learn. 
He therefore held his tongue, and a clean knife to his mamma, with 
which she might carefully cut round the seal; an old plan of hers that 
she would not give up, although Mr. Rowland Hill had lone enabled her 
correspondents to use an envelope. 

“ She is coming,” said Letitia, clapping her hands with delight. 

“Letty, my love, it is very rude to read an epistle directed to another 
person. Your old schdolfellow, Miss Isabella Canterwell, is good enough 
to accept my kind invitation, in a fine Italian hand, and intends to stay 
@ month or six weeks if agreeable, on satin-wove paper.” 

“Delightful !” said Letitia. ‘ She’s such a dear, and so rich,” 

“ Then I rather think I may buy the gray, and give Osborn a bill at 
two months,” said Finnikin to himself. “I must be a muff if, with my 
sprenteges I cannot secure a country girl in a much shorter space than 

at.” 

» So saying, Finnikin rose from the breakfast-table, and surveyed him- 
self in the pier-glass; and it may be as well to inform the reader at once 
of the image he saw reflected on its polished surface. It was the figure 
of a little man, having some twenty-two years, rather short legs and 
arms, a corpulent medium, and a a head, communicating with his 
body by a short neck, and covered with long, sandy-coloured hair. The 
face was fat and flabby, and nearly obscured by whiskers and moustaches, 
which had a prejudice against cattishe It was dressed in a pair of light- 
gray trousers, nearly covering the feet, and through two little holes in - 
Re bottom of them the toes of a pair of French boots were just visible. 
@ upper part was‘clad in a “summer vest” of white, with a pink 
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stripe, and a greenish drab coat, breasted, and cut away over the 
hips. i cauine-akes snd white bit of canbe with 
waterfall front, in which was fastened a ee pin, meant to re- 
ohaoetin When it put on its hat, which it did with some care and 
attention before the pier-glass, it put on one of those napless thi 
vei a 9 flat rim to them, encircled with a sort of silk wetchg‘ihd, 
ntlemen who are, or who are anxious to be' thought, 
and to the loss of their hats, unless they 
ve a pomieernes to prevent escape when they are jolted off their 
heads. A pair of spicy dogskin loves on its hands, and a very small 
yellow cane whip-handle under its fe -arm, completed the image which 
was reflected from the glass before which Mr. Finnikin Rashly had placed 
himself. 

“Finny, dear, you ain’t going out all day I hope. Mamma will be 
busy preparing for dear Issy, and I want you to take me shopping. I 
must get a few things ready for the dance we must give. When shall 
you be home ?” 

*¢ Letty,” said the brother, solemnly, and giving his head a peculiar 
jerk so as to bring his whiskers within his fr.) Letty, ‘if I have a 

judice, it is against any girl who asks a man when he shall be home. 
That very question has damaged the harmony of thousands of happy 
couples. — Expect me when you see me. ‘Maglipin lend me a so- 
vereign.”” 

“ Don’t, mamma ; he will dine out if you do,” whispered Letty. 

But mamma did, merely reminding her son that that made eleven 
which she should deduct out of next quarter. 

Finnikin Aad a prejudice against being reminded of such trifles, but 
he had no doubt of speedily releasing himself from such unpleasantries 
through the medium of Miss Issy Canterwell. He put the eleventh so- 
vereign “advanced” into his waistcoat-pocket, gave his head another 
jerk into his collar, and set off to try if Osbornwould stand a bill at 
two months for a celebrated gray standing in his stables. 

While he was going eastward in a Chelsea bus, and os to astonish 
the insides by bitmg the handle of his whip, and askin ead for some 
“silver for a sovereign,” it will not be amiss to give a slight sketch of 
the domestic a the Rashlys 

The es hly was a ane respectable tradesman in Oxford- 
street. He died young, but had made sufficient money in a few years 
to enable him to leave &, widow some 600/. per annum, 300/. of which 
were to be at the disposal of his son as soon as he came of age. The 
amount procured by the sale of the premises, and the good-will of the 
business, was to be funded as a fortune for Miss Letitia. 

Mrs. Rashly sold the shop in Oxford-street, and retired into the country, 
as she called Chelsea. There she devoted all her energies and a large 
= of her income to the education of her two children. Master 

innikin was sent to a proprietary school as a day-scholar ; his sister to 
an establishment for young ladies at Kensington, as a boarder. The 
boy was shy and stupid, and formed no friendships. The girl was, on 
the contrary, clever, and by no means shy. She flew at high game, and 
made dear friends, and amon the. number a most particular dear 
friend of Isabella Can the daughter of a wealthy country 
gentleman. 
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@) When, Master Finnikin left school, his mamma suggested to him the 
propriety of his finishing the education he had commenced at the pro- 


. an aaa one of the universities. 

ng you, mamma, but I had rather not,” said he, “for if I have 
judice, it is against a lot of fellows who call me ‘ Dowlas, filthy 

’ because papa was—you know what.” And as he said this he 

drew his hand along an imaginary yard measure, and made believe to 

measure off a yard of some imaginary silk, satin, or velvet fabric. 

_..Mrs. Rashly, good easy woman, did not persist. Instead of sending - 

ther son to Oxford or Cambridge, to imbibe doses of classics or mathe- 

matics, she allowed him to become a man about town, and a frequenter 

of the parks and playhouses. 

Finnikin was not vicious, nor was he very extravagant. He kept a 
horse or two, and a dog or two, but he kept no low company. His pet 
fancy was to dress in the extreme of bad taste, and to ish the public 
+-the humble public—for he was shy of “ real gents.” His delight was 
to walk into a third-rate coffee-room, and, when he asked “‘ What was to 
pay’ for his cheap dinner, to chuck down half-a-crown, after he had dis- 

his “little account,’ and say to the waiter, “'Tom, you're a 
very civil fellow, take that for yourself.” He would then walk Seal up 
the room, and gratify himself by wondering if there was any other gent. 
in the place that would tip as handsomely. 

Another aoe of our hero was to be seen in the park on a “ very 
spicy tit,” which he kept in a stable belonging to an inn, or rather a little 

ic, at the rear of his mamma’s premises, and to astonish the weak 
minds of the ostlers of the houses where there is a good entertainment for 
man and horse, in the environs of London, by discussing learnedly on 
the science of naggery, although he knew not a spavin from a ring-bone, 
or acurb from a capped hock. 


Cuap. II. 


Tat day named in the satin-wove paper arrived, and Miss Isabella 
Canterwell was expected to arrive at “six precise” to dinner. 

Now Mrs. Rashly was a plain, homely sort of body, who never went 
out a visiting, and never had any visiters at home, except some of the 
young men and their wives who formerly belonged to the establish- 
ment in Oxford-street, and had now set up establishments of their own. 
They generally came on the Sunday, we whenever Miss Letitia had 
due notice of their coming she invited herself to dine out somewhere else, 
although her acquaintance was not a very extensive one. ; Finnikin did not 
care about their coming. They dined at two o'clock, the hour at which 
he mounted his nag for a canter round the parks, and he rather liked 
astonishing his mamma’s friends by coming in to dinner just as they were 
“teaing.” It gave him consequence in their eyes, he thought, which 
he endeavoured to confirm by joining them over his wine, and giving 
them an account of the slap-up people with whom. he had been riding in 
the park. As he invited them to share his bottle, and proposed. a quiet . 
cigar afterwards, he was considered “ a perfect gentleman, with no pride 
about him but such as was becoming his situation.” 
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_. As Mrs, Rashly found that her little dinners, made up of a joint and 

pudding, were highly approved by her friends, she did not hesitate to 
iend in the same ay Sees enter Se Bee 

boil a leg of mutton, with turnips, and to make a damson pie. 

“ Mamma,” said Miss Letty, “ that will never do for my friend.’ You 
t Issy is the daughter and sole heiress of a country gentleman 
who never sits down without soups, fish, piéces de resistance, side dishes, 
entrées, a profusion of pastry, and cheeses in variety. She would turn up 
her nose at the turnips and mutton.” 

“Aye, and d—n the damson pie,” said Finny. “‘ You must come out, 
mamma, for once.” 

“ Well, Iam sure I do not know what to order. Betty, our cook, is 
only a plain cook, and was hired as such. Eight pounds a-year are not 
wages for soups and side dishes. I do not know what to do, I am sure,” 
said Mrs. Rashly. : 

“ Leave it all to me,” said Finny. “ Tip me two sovereigns, mamma, 
and at six precise you shall see a slap-up little spread on the table.” 

“Thank you; Finny, thank you,” said his sister, “only don't order 
any thing at a pastrycook’s, their soups are so very thin, and their made 
dishes so very small for your money ; besides their tartlets smell of hot 

, and betray their makers at once.” 

*‘ You leave me alone, Letty; I don’t dine out now and then for no- 
thing. I know a slap-up restorature or two, and am not unknown to 
their waiters. Just see if I don’t do something out and out genteel, at a 
very low figure too. If I have a prejudice, it is against having a bad 
dinner, and having to pay dear for it. I'll just order the spread, take a 
ride round the ring, and be home to dress ready to receive my—eh ?— 
my future, Letty. Trouble you for the two sovs., mamma, which are not 
to be deducted from ‘the quarter.’ ” 

** Well, of course we do not send back what is not eaten, and it will 
do to warm up for a second day,” said mamma, “ or else I do think two 
sovereigns for a dinner for four is rather excessive.” 

“Trouble you for another two sovs. though, mamma,” said Finny, 
coming back, “I forgot the wine. You have nothing but sherries and. 
ports, and Brontis. We must have champagne and a little claret. Fork 
out and leave it to me.” 

Mrs. Rashly slowly produced the coins, and began a long speech on 
the impropriety of young ladies drinking any thing beyond one glass of 
port wine, which she knew was proper with their fruit. This suggested 
to her son the necessity of having a nice dessert, which he offered to pro- 
cure upon the production of another sov. In vain did Mrs. Rashly hold 
out against grapes and a pine. Finny assured her it was quite correct, 
and Letty told her that no country gentleman with a gardener ever 
tasted any other fruit. 

The sovereign was given, and Finny fled to execute his commissions, 
but suddenly returned to remind his mamma not to put those.cursed tal- 
lows on the table, that wanted snuffing every two minutes, but to pro- 
eure a supply of coloured wax, and to buy Peter, the page, a new pair of 
white Berlins, to hide his nasty red hands. 

» Poor Mrs. Rashly was exceedingly angry with herself for having 
yielded to her daughter's earnest entreaties to invite her dearest Issy to 
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£0 me and, spend a month or two with them, “For,” said she-to herself, 
“doing a rule of three sum in her mind, ‘if it costs five ‘to 
atertain one young lady one day, what will it cost to keep’ her for one 


stoma Ltt tok ere ta should not have much’ time for 
ng out the sum. She hurried her mamma. off to the grocer’s for 
‘the w eS ie, and to the mercer’s for Peter's gloves, and in her way 


badly i her purchase many other little which she deemed. indispen- 
“gable as preparatives for the reception of her sore Bre 


__ Five o'clock arrived, and with it Finn spirits. He had 
bought the gray, and Osborn had taken feet to at two months, 
and given him a warrantry. Fle had-aidden 'thetghey, eerie 
of the Spaniards, on Hampstead-heath, had ass him it was a ve 


clever hackney, which offended the owner of is y; until Joe 
that by iis Stemnsncchteny- ho 23d shee athasatt ey-coach horse, but a 
« a, genteel roadster.” Finny went ‘up to dress, and when he came 
down his mamma pronounced him perfect, but Letty told him he had 
rather a choky look about the throat, and was a little too redolent of 
Macassar. 
__ Six o'clock came, and with it a cab to Mrs. Rashly’s door. Rap-ra 
rap went the knocker, and when Peter, i in his white gloves, of which 
was excessively proud, had opened it, a lady followed” by a maid and : 
series of boxes, emerged from the cab. Mize Letty wen out, “Tis she, 
my early friend,” and rushed down stairs to iniphin her. Finny went 
to the glass, gave his clay-coloured locks a twist, and jerked his head into 
his collar. Mrs. Rashly, who had seen by the gas lamp two females ar- 
rive instead of one, wondered who the second could be, and whether the 
five prrenane would procure dinner, wine, and dessert enough for five 
e. 

¢ Pooh ! nonsense, mamma,” said Finny, “ it’s only her maid. Every 
real slap-up lady travels with a maid.” 

“ And will she sleep with her mistress ?” asked Mrs. Rashly. 

“I should rather-think if Miss Canterwell has a prejudice, it would be 
against sharing her sheets with a menial,” said Finny. 

“Then, heavens, what am I todo? Cook and Mary sleep in the front 
os: and Peter in the back. I have not a spare bed,” said Mrs. 

shly, in dire dismay. 

* Ton’t be funky, mamma, put her in Peter’s room, and give me a 
soy., and I'll get him lodgings for ra month over my stables.” 

Before the arrangement could he completed Miss Letty returned to the 
drawing-room, and introduced her dear friend to her mamma and ‘her 
om eg The mamma courtsied, as if she were salaaming a queen, and 
her son, meaning to “come the intimate,” as he said, at once, shook her 
by the hand, and jerked his head violently into his collar, telling’ her 
he was d—d glad to see her—an announcement that was received with 
80 wide a stare from a pair of flashing dark eyes that made the young 
ee drop the hand he had taken, and retreat to his station nem 


The yo ladies retired, to give the newly-arrived “hapa 
tunity of her travelling-suit.. Finny said he 
not be long unharnessing, for he wanted his feed. 
“ Ring, a order the dinner,” said mamma. 
Nov.—vol. LXXI. NO. CCLXXXVII. 
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‘oS Peter,” “said Ege sbe stats 40 put the dinner on'the table the 


wenn bo Se ring 
Yes, sir,” said Peter; “only, if you please, sir, there ain’t no dinner 
to on.” Ho 

~ “What, you fool! no dinner? Why, I ordered it at six precise; and 
it’s now a quarter past.” ee 

“Please, sir, nothin ain’t come but some bottles with leaden ‘roofs 
upon “em, and a yellow rough thing, with a haloe growing out of its 
top, and some—” 

“ Ay, ay, the champagne and pine-apple—but where can the dinner 
be ?” asked Finny of his mamma. : 

Mamma only shook her head, and her cap and flowers, 

“ Please, sir, cookey says she thinks the man must have made a mis- 
take and took it next door, for she seed a man in a white cap, with a 
tray in his hand, rapping when the cab was a setting down.” 

“ Ay, setting down two females and carrying our dinner to the wrong 
house. But how d—d dishonourable of them to take it in,” said 


F > 

** Yes, and to take us in too,” said Peter. 

“Don’t be rude, Peter, but go with my compliments to next door— 
no, stop, I'll go myself.” 

Mr. Finny ran round to No. 6, and knocked loudly. “When the door 
was opened, he asked if his dinner from Stuffem’s, the restorature of Ru- 

had been left there by mistake. 

“ There, I know’d it warn’t for us though the man said it was, and was 
all paid for—fifteen and nine—and he'd come to-morrow morning for the 

i and kivers,” said the maid. 

‘Then why did you take it in, if you knew it was not for you ?” said 
Finny, indignantly. 

4 ares why master and missus was out, and how did I know what 
to do. It was paid for.” 

Where is it, woman ?” asked Finny. ; 

“ Why, lawks, here in the parlour—the children, poor dears, has been 
rather fingering the pies, and—” | 

**Curse'the children,” said Finny; “the vollyvong is smashed, and 
the cheese-cakes crushed to crumbs. But what is to be done? There, my 
love, carry the tray in next door, and I'll give you a shilling.” 

The maid did as she was bidden, and Finny rushed before her down 
stairs into his own kitchen, and entreated the cook to do the best she 
could with the mutilated and half-cold dinner. 

A long hour after Finny returned to the drawing-room, without 
any signs of the dinner being announced, and what made it appear 

was that Miss Isabella kept whispering to Letitia how hungry she 
was after her long journey, just loudly enough for poor Finny and his 
-sagage who was not in the secret of the cause of the delay, to hear 
At length Peter entered to say dinner was on the table. But, good 
gracious! what a sight met the eyes of the party when the first 
6 cat ee! eer re ri te te ging bones 

on a wet in amid a transparent sort 
¢ is that?” said Miss Letty. baie 
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_|f Please, miss, ebay only hotted it up by master’s orders, and it’s all 
come to an atemy,” said Peter. 

Remove it,” raid Finny, as coolly as he could, “and bring in the se- 
cond course.” 

‘The skeleton of the cod was succeeded by a fore-quarter of lamb— 
Sb in October !—which from bein ha time by cooke ” 
looked as if the animal, while alive, had had the ague, and shivered its 
flesh off its bones. Two side dishes, one of stewed kidneys, and the other 
of sweetbreads, looked, the former like pickled i ie ig and. the latter, 
like two bits of sponge in and-water sauce. At the bottom was the 

vol-au-vent, which presented an odd appearance, as had made 
some fresh paste, to replace the original crust which the of No. 
6 had so cruelly mutilated. Hs looked Monon old wall witha leo natch 


of eer on it. 

was very much annoyed, for although e the best cuts 
he could find to the new guest, waner ar the way sey wh it, and 
pulled it about, and then laid down her knife and fork amidst the débris, 
that it was not relished. 

“Tm sorry our cook should have made such a mistake in her calcula- 
tions,” began Mr. Rashly. 

Please, sir, cookey says if she had had to dress it herself instead 
of—” 

“Silence, Peter ; champagne to Miss Canterwell.” 

Peter, who had heen instructed how to twist off the wire and cut the 
string, did so. He was very much surprised to find the cork fly out of 
the bottle with a bang and the wine follow it. 

“Crikey, if I haven’t been and smothered old missus,” said the boy, 
looking horrified. 

." You fool,” said Finnikin, “ pour out the wine directly.” 

But Peter was so much alarmed, that instead of obeying the order, he 
ran about the room with his white-covered thumb thrust into the neck of 
. the bottle, exclaiming, 

“ Cus the stuff, who'd a thought of its being h 

Senikin, was not a bad-tempered man, but w et thought of the 
failure in the dinner, and saw Canterwell convulsed with laughter 
at Peter's antics, and his sister rubbing down his mother with « dinner- 
napkin, he lost all command of himeelf, and seizing Peter by the coliar, 
opened the door, and kicked him down stairs. His arrival at the bottom 
was announced by the smash of the bottle which had caused his misfor- 
tunes. 

“Oh, deary me! oh! the poor boy is killed,” screamed Mrs. 


“Serve him right, mamma,” said Miss Letty. “ There, you're nice 
Lor” ig epepaal Tem gpg anya Bry aly gnd a min” 
“Tf I have a ce, it is a lout like that, who knows no- 
pesnoee kn wht,” said innikin. 
eveantiniadond, iniaienativndiiiaams 
ice e put in his appearance—but what an appearance it 


was. Even Mrs. y and her son, indignant as prea ap fons 

could not refinin from laghig who when they saw him en i mae 

kerchief tied tightly about nee a ae head half obscured obscured by a 
x 
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white napkin, to hide a long gaping wound in his forehead, and another 

by the en glass, gaa 
“Leave the room sir, this instant, and send up Sally,” said Peter's 


g 
F 
; 


the housemaid, came, but she was so agitated by.. laugh- 
vat’ Peter's appearance, that she committed all sorts of enor- 
pe and amongst the rest upset the mint-sauce over her master’s 


trousers. : 

Finnikin bore it very philosophically, and to hide his feelings, opened 
a bottle of champagne himself, and helped the ladies. 

** Delicious !” said Miss Issy. ‘‘ St. Peray, is it not?” 

“Perry! I should think not, indeed! It’s Ruinard’s best at five-and- 
nine, bottles returned,” said Finnikin. ‘Try another glass.” 

Miss Issy did so, and tried not to laugh—but it would not do The 
attempt was a failure, and the wine going the wrong way, as it is called, 
made her cough, and kick so violently that she was forced to leave the 
room, followed by her friend and her hostess. 

Finnikin quietly finished the champagne, and as his sister told him 
that her friend declined appearing again that evening, being very un- 
well, he put on his hat, jumped into a bus, and vented all his fury upon 
Stuffem’s head waiter, who had caused all his calamities by sending a 
dinner for four to No. 6. , 

“ Why, the last words as you said was, ‘ Mind, don’t forget, at six, 
said Thomas; “‘ and, in course, I sent it to 6.” 

“That was the hour, not the number, you—you—donkey. I shall 
not patronise this restorature any longer.” 

To show that he was in earnest, Finnikin walked into the opposition 
house just opposite, and drank several goes of fluid as an accompaniment 


to several cigars. 


9% 


Cuap. III. 


FINNIKIN woke with a bad headache, and a feeling that something had 
gone wrong with him overnight, but what it was he could not recollect,. 
until on getting out of bed and looking into the glass, he missed his 
whiskers and mustaches. A cold clammy sweat came over him as he 
stood and . Where had he been? Who had dared to do such a 
daring deed? He sat down at the bed-foot, and tried.to recall all the 
events of the past night. He could recollect nothing after the fifth cigar, 
but two very “genteel chaps,” students in medicine, offering to see him 
home in a cab. Had he been robbed ?—No, his money was all right, 
except what he might fairly deduct for cigars, goes, and a cab home? 
‘When did he sties hoaie? ow did he get to bed? To obtain an answer 
to these questions he rang his bell, and then sprung between the sheets 
again, and pulled them over his face leaving his eyes visible. 

Peter, who had been cleverly court-plai by cookey, in answer to 
his master’s questions, informed him that he was brought home about one 

“in the morning in a cab, by two young “ “who said they were me- 
SiudL nel; aiid -theting the yondlecias had a fit they should see him 

vinto-bedyand begged that the family might not be di 

“(8 What did they do?—how-long did they stay'?” asked Finnikin. 
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About half-an-hour, sir—till I could get the kittle to boils for:they 
said must have some hot brandy-and-water before they left you.” 
‘eur bia Thave any?” ) 

“LT can't say, sir, but either you or they did, for there’s the bottle 


by a8 said Peter. | 
© Undraw the curtains and pull up the blind. Then tell the ladies I 
shall not be down to breakfast.” 
__ “ Please, sir, it’s two o'clock in the afternoon, and the ladies is gone 
out for a walk,” said Peter. 

‘Then leave me, and when Miss Letty comes in tell her I wish to 

with her in my room; and, Peter, don’t let mamma or the young 

lady hear you deliver the message.” : 

_As soon as the boy had Jeft the room his master rose again, and 
opened the drawer of his dressing-table. It was as he suspected. There 
before him, on his shaving-cloth, lay the ruins of his whiskers and mous- 
taches! In the handle of his razor was a piece of paper. He opened it 
and read this bit of doggrel : 


We thought it a pity that features so fuir 
Should be everlastingly hidden by hair ; 
When next you re inclined to get drunk and behave 
As no gentleman should do, remember our shave. 
Tom Surrn & Jack Brown. 


Finnikin-was dreadfully disgusted, and meditated all sorts of revenge. 
He had a very great mind to use the razor once more and for the last 
time. He felt for his carotid, and, as it bumped under his finger, he 
thought he would cut it, for what was life to him without whiskers ? He 
wisely resolved to dress himself, and hear what his sister had to say to 
console him before he put his razor to an illegitimate use. ° 

Two hours passed before his sister returned—two long, tedious miser- 
able hours. At length came a rap at the street-door, then a light pit-a- 

ting on the stairs, the handle of his door was turned, and a slight 

iek and an exclamation of oh! goodness me, told him that his appear- 
ance was horrible in his sister's eyes. He uttered a deep groan, and 
threw himself on his bed and kicked convulsively, saying, “I am an 
altered man.” 

“What is the matter ?” asked Miss Letty. 

- Capret you see ?” said Finnikin, pointing to his bare cheeks and 

r lip. 
We if you have not been doing—” 

* No, no, thou canst not say J did it,” said Finnikin. 

“Whoever did it—it is the very thing that my dear Issy has been 
wishing to have done.” 

“You don’t say so?” said Finnikin, brightening up. 

“Ido, indeed—for when I hinted to the dear girl what an excellent 
husband you would make her, she told me that you looked more like a 

bear than a beau, and that she could never endure a man who was ashamed 
‘to show more than half his face to her.” 

“Hurrah! then I'll say I cut them off on purpose to please her,” 
said Finnikin, and so pleased was he at the notion of. getting so cleverly 
out of the scrape, that he freely told his sister every thing that had hap- 
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to and even laughed with her at himself, and gave up all 

Pate a reacting Smith and Brown, +o fom 

f oo. his own carotid. It is needless to add, that he bound his 
sister to strictest 


But. how was Peter to be stopped from revealing the seorets of the 


night? He had not seen the effects of the of Smith and 
and only knew that his master had had a fit, and was seen home 
in a cab by two medical students. 


Finnikin lathered his face and shaved clean, then rang his bell, and 
boldly ordered Peter to remove the ruins of his whiskers, and told him 
not to mention the fit of the overnight to any body, for fear it should 
alarm his mother. 

Peter stared at his master, and hardly knew him, metamorphosed as 
he was—but he quietly pocketed a half-sov, which his hand received 
with the order to ‘be silent on the subject of the fit, and made up his 
mind that his master would be in a lunatic asylum in less than a week. 

Finnikin had to face his mother with his bare face. He did so. She 
looked terrified ; but before she could utter a remark, her son coolly said, 
“If 1 have a prejudice, it is decidedly against people who will imitate 
me. | Every counter-skipper sports a moustache a whiskers, so you see 
—eh ? I've cut them clean.” 

Mrs. Rashly declared she was glad of it, and that her’ son looked kiss- 
able ; in proof whereof, she smudged him for some five minutes. 

Finnikin having escaped from the embraces of his mamma, sought the 
drawing-room in fear and trembling, but one look from his sister, tele- 
graphing “all right,” and a sweet smile from Miss Isabella, put him 
at ease. Cookey had prepared a very nice little dinner ; the champagne, 
the leavings of the preceding day, was exceedingly good ; Peter did his 
go Farrar and all went off pleasantly. 

er dinner they had a little music, and around game at cards; then 
a little biscuiting and wine-and-watering, during which Miss Canterwell 
entered on the subject of horses. Finnikin went off double-Derby pace 
upon his favourite hobby, but was quickly brought to a check by the lady, — 
who asked him “if he had ever hunted ?” 

Finnikin hardly liked to say no—but he did, qualifying it with an as- 
sertion that he meant to hunt with the “Old Wiltshire” as soon as they 
met. — 

“Then,” said Miss Isabella, “ you must. be quick about your arrange- 
ments, for the day after to-morrow is THE FIRST MEET OF THE SEASON.” 

How Mr. Finnikin Rashly enjoyed “ The Meet,” we may see in ovr 
next. 

















MY OLD STRAW HAT. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


FAREWELL, old friend, we part at last, 
Fruits, flowers, and summer, all are 
And when the beech-leaves bid adieu, 
My old straw hat must vanish too. 
We've been together many an hour, 
In y dell and garden bower, 
And plait and ribbon, scorch’d and torn, 
Proclaim how well thou hast been worn. 
We’ve had a time, gay, bright, and long, 
So let me sing a grateful song, 
And if one bay-leaf falls to me, 
T’ll stick it firm and fast in thee’ 

My old straw hat. 


* Thy flapping shade and flying strings, 
Awe worth M4 thousand dlose-tied thing: 
I love thy easy fitting crown, 
Thrust lightly back or slouching down ; 
I cannot brook a muffled ear, 
When lark and blackbird whistle near ; 
And dearly like to meet and seek 
The fresh wind with unguarded cheek. 
Toss’d in a tree thou’lt bear no harm, 
Flung on the sod thou'lt lose no charm ; 
Like many a real friend on earth, 
Rough usage only proves thy worth, 

My old straw hat. 


The world will gaze on those who wear 
Rich snowy ls in raven hair, 

And Saniodle Sid bravely out, 

In chesnut tresses wreathed about ; 

The golden bands may twine and twirl, 
Like shining snakes through each fair curl, 
And soft down with imperial grace, 

May bend o’er Beauty’s blushing face ; 
But much I doubt if brows that bear 
The jewell’d clasp and plumage rare, 

Or temples bound with crescent wreath, 
Are half so cool as mine beneath 

My old straw hat. 





































My Old Straw Hat. 


Minerva’s helmet ! what of that? 
Thou'rt quite as good, my old straw hat; 
For I can think and muse and dream, 
With poring brain and busy scheme. 
I can inform my craving soul, 
How wild bees work ts, | planets roll, 
And be all silent, grave and grim, 
Beneath the shelter of thy brim. 
The cap of Liberty! forsooth ! 
Thou art that thing to me in truth, 
For slavish fashion ne’er can break 
Into the green paths where I take 

My old straw hat. 


My old straw hat, my conscience tells 

Thou hast been hung with Folly’s bells, 

Yet Folly rings a pleasant chime, 

If the rogue will but “ mind his time, 

And not come jingling on the wa 

When sober minstrels ought to play. 

For oft when hearts and eyes are light, 

Old Wisdom should keep out of sight. 

But now the rustic bench is left, 

The tree of every leaf bereft, 

And merry voices, all are still, 

That welcomed to the well-known hill 
My old straw hat. 


Farewell, old friend, thy work is done, 
The misty clouds shut out the sun; 
The grapes are pluck’d, the hops are off, 
The woods are stark, and I must doff 
My old straw hat—but “bide a wee,” 
Fair skies we've seen, but we may see 
Skies full as fair as those of yore, 
And then we'll wander forth once more. 
Farewell, till drooping harebells blow, 
And violets stud the warm hedge-row— 
Farewell, till daisies deck the plain, 
Farewell, till spring days come again— 
My old straw hat, 
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THE TALLEYRAND PAPERS. 
Part VIII. 


Ir will easily be believed that I did not lose sight of the promise, 
which my friend had made with so much bonhommie, and the very first 
time I found myself alone with him did not forget to claim it. The o 
portunity occurred soon after the conversation I have just recorded. We 
were pacing together the long picture-gallery of the chateau ; the rain was 

ing in torrents against the Gothic casements, and all hopes of going 
had been abandoned. The prince had not left his chamber that 
morning. He was busily engaged, and had announced his intention of 
remaining invisible until dinner. He was occupied, “a faire son Cou- 
rier,” as he called it, upon which occasion I have known him sign and 
send off an entire bag full of letters, not one of which was competes 
without having first been carefully perused and corrected by himself. 
The facility and precision with which he could always find the exact 
word which was needed, and which his secretaries would perhaps have been 
seeking for some time in vain, was matter of the greatest iration to 
all who witnessed it; but he could neither write nor dictate with ease: 
the most trifling petit billet, which when completed, appeared the very 
model of graceful /aiser-aller and badinage, often gave him as much trouble 
toindite as one of his most complicated despatches. This I think may be 
attributable to the neglect of his early education. Subsequent study and 
careful reading may impart taste and erudition, but can rarely give facility. 
C. told me that he has known the prince remain for more than a week 
yd the composition of a letter of condolence or congratulation, if it 
ced to be addressed to a brother wit, or one of whose criticism he 
might happen to stand in awe. In these cases he would cause his secre- 
to write two or three letters, in different styles, upon the subject 
hefhad at heart, and would then compile from the number, one in his 
own writing, with his own piquant additions and improvements, which 
was soon bandied from hand to hand, and quoted in every salon as a chef- 
@euvre of wit and epigram, Those who were in the secret would smile 
at the unbounded praise bestowed by the journals upon the composition 
of his despatches (some of which are really master-pieces), and the roeee 
of his protocols; for they well knew that{they would scarcely have attrac 
a single moment’s notice had the truth been known. 

* Does he give much time to the writing of his memoirs?” asked I of 
C., as he was pacing thoughtfully the polished oaken boards of the gal- 
lery, in which the double line of pictures which garnish the walls on et 
side, is reflected as in a mirror, so that at each step we seemed to tread 
upon the semblance of scan qneat lange, warrior; for with a tacit self- 
homage, the prince had furnished the gallery with the portraits of the so- 
vereigns and great men of all countries, with whom he had come m con- 
tact. 


“I think his memoirs were concluded some years ago,” replied Ce. 
in answer to. my question, “and that they have been deposited in safety, 
out of the pale of his own country, comme de raison, where they will re- 
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main until the time fixed by himself for their publication shall have ex- 
pired. Many competent judges are of opinion that even at that distant 
iod, the interest of their promulgation to the world will be but little 
Fiminished. There is yet so much mystery, so much which has been 
withheld from public scrutiny, in all the great political changes which 
have taken place, that there will be as much novelty in the plain, straight- 
forward narrative of the causes which led to their occurrence, as though 
were events of yesterday. From the very first years of the reign of 
Louis Seize, when the tone and manners of society yet smacked of the wild 
and dissolute freedom of the Regency, to the restraint and affectation of 
the Restoration, has M. de Talleyrand always borne a part in public 
affairs. Always floating on the tide of circumstance, he has kept himself 
in full view of the wondering crowd of beholders, while many of those 
who had set forth with better chances of success, by opposing the current, 
have been overwhelmed by its resistless rush. 

“There cannot exist a greater proof of his cleverness and good taste, 
than his steady avoidance of any thing like public condemnation. He 
has been accused of every crime of which humanity can be guilty, ac- 
cording to the caprice or fury of his enemies, but not even a misdemean- 
our has ever been proved against him. Even so long ago as when he 
was as yet, according to his own expression, “un «ssez mince particu- 
lier,” long before the revolution, had he tact and sense enough to steer 
clear of intrigue, and to avoid the society of those who were suspected of 
dabbling in obscure political manceuvre. Indeed, had he not been wise 

ond his years, he could not have escaped intimacy with the Prince- 
Cardinal, Louis de Rohan, he who has become famous in history, for his 
credulity in the affair of the diamond necklace, and who, fool as he was, 
has yet been by many historians quoted as the origin—the first great 
cause of the Revolution. This prelate, who at the time when M. de 
Talleyrand was a simple abbé, waiting for preferment, was already at the 
very acmé of dignity and power, spared no pains to conciliate the young 
ecclesiastic. But the Abbé de Perigord was already possessed of too 
much discernment not to be fully aware that these advances were less 
owing to any merit of his own, than to the circumstance of his mother 
being at the time Dame du Palais to Marie-Antoinette,! whose good 
graces it had become a kind of monomania with the unfortunate cardinal to 
gain. The prince to this very day, however, blesses the good fortune which 
sent him from Paris upon business connected with his office as Agent du 
Clergé, just at the very moment when the poor befooled cardinal, and his 
wily accomplice, were in the very thickest of their plot ; so that his name 
was never mentioned throughout the whole course of the proceedings, 
— as frequenter of the cardinal’s hdtel, nor even as an acquaintance 
oO hes 

“‘ Did he ever chance to meet with Madame de la Motte?” 

** But once, and that was on the very occasion of his going to take 
leave of the cardinal, ere he departed from Paris. He had been invited 
to sup with his eminence, en petite comité, and had come prepared to 
undergo long and ennwyeux discourses upon the various duties of his new 
office—the necessity of vigilance in detecting fraud—of conciliation to 
prevent discord ; ‘in short, he almost dreaded the interview, fully antici- 
pating the mauvais quart d'heure which is usually spent by a young in- 
expeneniced priest, when delivered up defenceless to the torrent’ of re- 
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commendations and warning, of advice and moral instances, which in- 
variably fall to his share when alone with his superior. Great, there- 
fore, was the astonishment of the Abbé de Perigord, when despite of the 
terms in which the invitation had been couched in the cardinals own 
handwriting—‘ Venez souper téte-a-tite avec moi’—to find the apartment 
into which he was ushered, blazing with light, and signs of ceremony 
and festivity evident in all the arrangements which had been made for 
his reception. 

“J found,’ said the prince, in whose words I will tell you the history 
of this adventure, ‘on entering the petit salon, which was alread 
lighted with perfumed tapers, and redolent of the fragrant essences which 
the cardinal loved so much, seated by the blazing fire which was according 
to the custom of the Hétel-Cardinal, composed of scented woods, a lady 
whom I instantly recognised as the Princess de Guéménée, ex-governess 
to the royal children, but who had some time before been compelled to 
resign office, in consequence of the disgraceful bankruptcy of her hus- 
band, which had not a little contributed to lower the nodlesse in the 
eyes of the people, and formed one of the most astounding events b 
which that turbulent era was marked. The princess was alone ; whi 
circumstance rather astonished me, for I had come prepared with an 
apology for being late, and I wondered at the absence of the cardinal, as 
it was already considerably past the time at which he had requested me 
to be present. The princess herself seemed annoyed as I entered. 
She had evidently been waiting for some time, for x a was in no very 
pleasant humour, and scarcely deigned to return a civil acknowledgment 
to my humble salutations and inquiries. However, I was easily consoled 
for any mortification I might have experienced at this apparent indiffer- 
ence, for the poor princess had but few ideas to dispense, and I therefore 
considered that it might be as matter of prudence that she hesitated about 
wasting them on so humble an individual as myself. 

«Upon this occasion I was contented with warming my hands at the 
scented blaze, and gazing on the portly form of the princess, reclining 
in ample majesty on the green satin fauteuil before me. Perhaps there 
never existed a type of ridicule and exaggeration more strongly defined 
than the Princess de Guéménée, particularly at this period of her life, 
when, having lost by extravagance and folly the position to which she 
was entitled by birth and fortune, she appeared as though seeking to gain 
distinction in another way, by exaggerating the follies of the times, and 
affording in her person a complete epitome of all the extravagance and 
bad taste for which the court had become even then proverbial. At the 
very hour of which I am speaking, even when under the ban of dismissal 

from the court, of reproval from the sovereign, and of the condemnation 
of all persons of ols and character throughout the kingdom—when it 
was a notorious fact that her husband and herself were ° paying loans upon 
the estates which yet remained to them at the rate of fifty and seventy 

r cent.—was she attired in all the absurd and costly frip which a 
ipduved fashion might have excused some years before, when she was 
on in possession of the stupendous fortune which so long had caused the 

hans to rival in splendour the sovereign himself, but which would only 
excite pity and disgust in the minds of those aware of the desperate state 
of her affairs. rr 
“ €She was attired in a robe of I know not what kind of rich. stuff, 
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which stood on end, and completely filled the immense arm-chair in which 
she was seated. This again was entirely covered with the richest lace, 

ic with ornaments in brilliants representing scorpions, fell 
over either elbow of the chair, completely disguising its form, and thus 
leaving the princess to represent to the beholder the richly decorated joss 
of some Chinese temple, that scorns in virtue of its divinity the support 
which mortals need when seated. Altogether I scarcely ever remember 
to have seen a more ridiculous figure than that of the Princess de Gué- 
ménée as she sat thus before me, the light of the fire dancing upon the 
diamonds with which she was covered from head to foot, now restin 
upon the thick rouge upon her cheeks, then flying off to some abeind 
and comical ornament with which she had thought { t to load the tower- 
ing fabric of her powdered hair, and making her countenance take all 
kinds of fantastical expressions, as though she had been the sport of some 
merry demon. 

“*T endeavoured, as in duty bound, to divert the ennui under which 
the princess was labouring, by trying to recount some of the latest news of 
the court. I had just returned from Versailles, where I had spent the 
day bidding adieu to my friends, and thought that it might be agreeable 
to her to hear the newest gossip. But I could gain no attention. She 
suffered me to talk on until I was weary, and I could see that she was 
not paying the slightest heed to my endeavours to amuse her. Suddenly, 
and in the midst of one of my most diverting anecdotes, she aroused 
herself by a strong effort from the fit of abstraction into which she had 
been plunged, and turned sharply round towards me. 

*** You say you have just returned from Versailles ?” 

“* As I have had the honour to tell you, princess.” 

«Did you hear of my nephew being at court, to-day ?” ° 

“** Indeed I did not hear the cardinal’s name pronounced during the 
whole day, although I did not leave until the latest hour of admission.’ 

“* Mon Dieu !’ exclaimed the princess, in a tone of the deepest emo- 
tion, ‘then he has gone thither en secret avec cette intrigante !’ 

“* These were her very words, and, just as she had pronounced them, 
the rattle of carriage wheels was heard in the courtyard of the Hétel 
Cardinal, and presently a great noise and bustle was heard upon the 
staircase, with loud laughter in a female voice, which seemed to give a sort 
of nervous spasm to the poor Princess de Guéménée, for she opened and 
shut the huge fan which she carried with a loud, impatient jerk, each time 
that the echo of that excited laughter reached the little salon where we 
were seated. At length the door opened, and the cardinal entered, lead- 
ing by the hand, or rather, as was the fashion of the time, by the tips of 
the fingers, a lady whom he introduced to the princess as the Comtesse de 
Valois de la Motte. The name excited my curiosity, for I had heard 
her story but a short time before from the lips of my mother, and had 
been much moved by her misfortunes. I looked at the lady with the 
greatest interest, and with a predetermination to discover traces of her 
royal descent in her person il demeanour. I was, moreover, wounded by 
the coldness of the manner of the princess towards her. I thought her 
conduct uncivil and inhospitable in the extreme. She never arose from 
her chair on the introduction taking place, but had preserved the same 
idol-like rigidity of posture, neither did she even sodidiiaden a to return @ 
smile in acknowledyment of all the sweet things with which the Comtesse 
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de: la, Motte;ceased not to overwhelm her from the first moment of her 
entrance——assuring her that she had been longing for this meeting for 
some time past—that there was no one in the world whose acquaintance 

e had so much desired to make as that of the Princess de Guéménée— 
in short, all the common-place flatteries with which little people are in 
the’ habit of soothing and allaying the adverse tempers of the great. 
It is a singular fact (and I do assure you it has not been forced upon 
my imagination by subsequent events), but I was struck with the extreme 
baseness of the tone of her address to the princess, even in the few moments 
which preceded our summons to the supper-table’; and I had already a 
certain misgiving about the character of the lady from this circumstance 
alone. But I reserved my definitive judgment of her until we were 
ushered into the supper-room, for the petit salon was lighted with lamps of 
alabaster, and the light thus beautifully softened to the eye, was rendered 
too dim to enable one to distinguish the play of features, the changes of 
expression, all the little tokens of character which are displayed in the 
countenance when under the influence of any one predominant passion. 
I waited then with patience until we were comfortably seated at supper. 
By good fortune, my place was opposite to the comtesse, and I was thus 
enabled to contemplate her to my heart’s content. It was fortunate, too, 
that she scarcely deigned to notice my presence, so absorbed was she in her 
endeavours to win a smile from the princess. I was thus rendered a 
mere spectator of a scene which time, and the subsequent events which 
took place, have rendered worthy of being registered among my own most 
interesting souvenirs. 

“As to the cardinal, when once he had apologised to me for his late re- 
turn to the hdtel, and excused himself upon the plea of having been de- 
tained at Versailles upon business connected with the affairs of Madame 
la Comtesse, he scarcely seemed to remember that I was in existence, so 
entirely engrossed was he with the efforts he was compelled to make, 
in order to excite the princess to conversation on the one hand, and to re- 
strain the volubility of the Comtesse de la Motte on the other. The 
contrast between the two female guests of the cardinal, was indeed 
striking, and one was led to wonder at seeing them together at the same 
table. You have already heard the description of Madame de Guéménée: 
now Madame de la Motte was, in all points of outward appearance and 
manner, exactly the reverse of that mighty dame. She was a small, 
lively person, full of fire, and talking with a strong accent and active 
gesticulation. She was without doubt what, in the world, is called a 
pretty woman, for she had a fine complexion, with sparkling black eyes, 
and a superb range of ivory teeth, which she took every pains to display, 
by an incessant twist of her lips, which I remember to this day, as agp 
produced the most unpleasant effect possible upon my nerves. She 
a remarkable profusion of really fine chesnut hair, which was but half- 
powdered, and clustered in most bewitching ringlets round her face. Her 
age might have been about seven or eight-and-twenty—the very age 
most to be dreaded in woman ; the mind, possessing all the experience of 
Mmaturity—the person yet retaining all the bloom and charm of youth. 
Her attire was well chosen to set off her complexion, but it, shocked. my 
taste to witness the profusion of ornament and jewels with which she 
was adorned, even while speaking of herself as a pauvre solliciteuse, to 
whom a miserly government would only accord a beggarly pension: of 
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eight hundred livres. Her diamonds, indeed, rivalled both in beauty 
and jon those of the Princess de Guéménée herself, and her dress 
consisted in a robe of orange-coloured brocatelle, shot with black, and 
flowered with gold. Her hands and arms were hidden by long gloves of 
Spanish kid, and I could readily imagine that there was eh wink this 

jon, as the hardships in which her early years had been’ spent, 
must, of necessity, have left their traces there. 

«<I remember being struck with the reflection which forced itself upon 
me at the time, and being lost in admiration as I gazed upon the Com- 
tesse de la Moite, at the extreme ease = facility with which she had 

uired the jargon and prett es of high society. Her manners cer- 
tainly gave the lie direct io th old prejudice, that it requires many 

ars of apprenticeship to become an adept in the fashionable art. 

either did she betray at first, by any one triviality or vulgarity of ex- 
pression or pronunciation, that she not all her life been accustomed 
to the society in which she then found herself. The only peculiarity 
which might have excited suspicion in very particular persons, was the 
hurry and agitation in which she seemed to exist—a perpetual restless- 
ness—an over-desire to excite interest and to produce effect. Mind you, 
Iam ing of the first hour or so, while yet she was uncertain as to 
the opmion which the}princess might have formed of her. But after 
this restraint had a little worn off, and she had grown a little less guarded 
in her conversation, I began to perceive many incongruities in her be- 
haviour. The effect was most —— appeared at one and 
the same moment two distinct characters ; her very voice altered, some- 
times before she had concluded her sentence. 

**]T must do this justice to the Princess de Guéménée, to declare that 

throughout the whole evening her conduct was perfect. She listened in 
silence, but without any evidence of ill-humour or contempt, to all the 
agaceries and lively eallies with which the comtesse sought so earnestly 
to divert her. She even condescended now and then to applaud, but 
without favour, and from a distance, as she would have done from her 
box at the opera to the successful efforts of the actress, whose talent 
might for a moment have succeeded in charming her into this demonstra- 
tion of approval. But it was when, at the solicitation of the cardinal, 
that, excited with the wine of which she had partaken unsparingly, and 
elevated by the hope of winning the good graces of the company, Ma- 
dame de i Motte launched forth into the eternal history of her ‘in- 
Sortunes,’ which had been her great moyen de succés with the number- 
less dupes she had made, that to me all delusion ceased at once, and it 
was easy to discover beneath the envelope of affected high breeding with 
which she had at first covered her determination of charming the princess, 
and the aventuriére stood revealed without disguise. 

***T know that you will suspect my judgment of being influenced by 
the conclusion of her story; but I do assure you that even then I could 
not help wondering that his eminence should have admitted to his in- 
timacy a person like Madame de la Motte. It has since become matter 
of surprise to all the world that the cardinal, credulous and simple as it 

pleased Heaven to make him, could ever have been so beguiled as 
accord the slightest degree of confidence to her representations ; but 
for me, after havin that single evening in her company, I 
almost feel inclined to believe in witchcraft. There must have been some 
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evil.power at work when the Cardinal de Rohan was delivered up to the 
jon (no other word can express this infatuation) of the Comtesse 

Valois de la Motte !’ 

1o ‘How I should have liked to have been present!’ said I, ‘ and to 
have heard from her own lips the recital of her adventures.’ 

vf Bah ? said the prince, laughing, ‘I can tell you the tale, and if it 
prove as interesting to you as it did to me, you will not forget it more 
than Ihave done. I believe it to be strictly true in all its main points. 
It:is a singular story, and but little known. She told it well too, and I 
leave you to judge of the effect it must have produced at the time. 

«¢ She said that her father, who, there can be no doubt was, in reality, 
the Count de Saint Remy de Valois, descended from Henry II., had sold 
the whole of his estates to a rich fermier-général, in order to satisfy the 
debts incurred by the inordinate love of splendour and expense in which 
his wife had indulged since their marriage. The family was in conse- 
quence reduced to the very lowest ebb of destitution and misery. The 
mother, who was the daughter of one of the Count de Saint Remy’s 
vassals, had not strength of mind to bear the poverty which her own 
extravagance had brought upon her family, and fled, leaving her husband 
and three children to endure the privations she was so ill-disposed to 
meet. There was an old Gothic ruin in the park, belonging to what 
had once been the chateau of the Counts de Saint Remy, and this the 
fermier-général consented to give up to the count and his young family. 
Here, then, did the hapless little band retire, with no hope but in Heaven, 
The count became a confirmed misanthrope, and never stirred from the 
old ruin from the moment that he had fixed his abode within it. He 
suffered his hair and beard to grow, and refused to hold communication 
with any living being, save with his young children, But he took little 
heed of their welfare, notwithstanding his affection for them, nor seemed 
to care whether they were provided with bread or left to starve ; and had 
it not been for the kindness of the peasants of the neighbourhood, who, 
with native delicacy and good feeling, fearing to wound his pride, would 
come in secret and at night to deposit provisions upon the threshold of the 
mouldering edifice wherein they had taken refuge, the whole family 
would sometimes have been for days together without a morsel of 
nourishment. 

“< This, however, was far from being sufficient to satisfy their wants, 
and the care of providing food devolved of course upon the eldest child 
Jeanne (Madame de la Motte herself), She would wander along the 
ey road from sunrise to sunset, holding her little brother by the 

d, and carrying her sister, yet a helpless infant, on her back, and 
thus the little trio, faint and weary, and covered with sordid rags, 
would run by the side of every carriage that passed on the yr , 
calling out in a piteous tone ‘Charity, charity, for the love ! 
A morsel of bread for three poor starving orphans, descended from the 
royal blood of the Valois!’ This appeal failed not, of course, to attract 
notice. 

“¢T was fair and pretty,’ said the comtesse, as she told the tale, ‘ and 
sometimes returned laden with silver, which I hastened to convert into 
necessaries for our use, and comforts for my father, ere I sought my home 
at night This state of things lasted for more than two years. The old 
ruin had fallen into greater decay; the count had fallen into a state of 
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greater gloom and apathy, scarcely ever uttering a syllable to the children, 
ee > talnthe lash notice of their departure or return, nor of 
their efforts to procure for themselves and him the nourishment which 
was needful to sustain existence. 

«« ¢One evening poor Jeanne returned with her little companions weary 
and footsore to the old tower. They had been out a longer time than 
usual, the day had been wild and stormy, and but few travellers had 
passed the road, so that but small profit had been made, and there ‘was 
prospect of a supper even more scanty than usual. On entering the 
tower they were struck by the unwonted silence and darkness of the 
place, for the count generally took upon himself the charge of feeding 
the fire, and at nightfall lighted a torch to read over and over again for 
the millionth time, the genealogy of his family, and the title-deeds prov- 
ing his descent from the Valois, the only occupation in which he now 
seemed to find amusement or consolation. 

“< Upon this occasion, however, all was dark and silent as the grave, 
and Jeanne, after having called her father without receiving any answer, 
drew near to the hearth, and blew up the few remaining embers into a 
sickly blaze, which just sufficed to light the interior of the tower. Her 
father was seated, drooping and motionless, in his customary seat in the 
chimney corner, leaning against the wall, with his head bent low upon 
his bosom, and his hand upon his heart. 

‘“‘ « He sleeps,’ said Jeanne, to the little ones; ‘Jet us make no noise, 
but hurry to bed as quickly as possible, that he may not be disturbed.’ 

*** So she gave to each of the children a morsel of bread and a piece of 
the curd-cheese, eaten by the poor peasants in that part of the country, and 
they all three sought in haste and silence the bundle of straw allotted to 
their use. Here they slept soundly until the dawn. Jeanne was the 
first to wake, and on perceiving the sunbeams struggling through the 
loop-hole in the wall, arose with the hope of having better luck than on 
the day preceding, and hwriedly gathered on her rags, determined to set 
forth at once upon her daily errand. She was just preparing to rouse 
her little brother, when she was struck with terror, on turning to perceive 
that her father was still seated in the chimney-nook, in the same attitude 
in which she had found him on returning to the tower on the evening 
before. He had passed the whole night seated thus without moving ; his 
head still drooping on his bosom—his hand still pressed upon his heart! 
There was something so unnatural in this immobility, that the child, 
young as she was, felt overcome with dread. She approached the count 
and listened, but she heard not his breathings, nothing but the beating of 
her hep heart. She laid her hand upon his shoulder, and priahed him 
gently. 

“‘ * Father, it is time to rise!’ said she, in a low voice, and then the 
loud shriek which burst from her lips, echoed through the tower, and 
pone from their slumber the two babes, who ran crying towards 

er. 

“ «The body of her father had yielded to her touch, and had sunk for- 
ward into the chimney, where it lay upon the hearth among the cold 
ashes. It was evident that he had been dead for many hours, and in her 
fright, poor Jeanne, scarcely knowing what to do, seized the little Mar- 
guerite in her arms, and ran screaming from the tower, nor paused until 
she reached the town, where instantly, with a prudence and foresight 
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beyond her years, she went to seek the curé. Great was the excitement 
among the. peasantry on the estate when they heard of the death of the 
Count de St. Remy, and they assembled in great numbers around the 
old tower, and bore away the body to the chapel of the chateau. But 
_the,hard-hearted fermier-général, well aware that his possession of the 
estate was illegal —for the count had not the power to dispose of the land, 
which belonged of right to his children shor hiiansediabed to receive the 

and. it remained for two whole days outside the chapel-door, 
whenee it was carried to the burying-ground of the village, where it was 
thrown without ceremony, still covered with the rags in which he kud 
died, into the common fosse,—the curé having refused the prayers of the 
church to one who had died without its aid, consequently in a state of 
impénitence finale. 

“ ¢ After the death of her father, Jeanne, still as usual accompanied by 
her little brother, and carrying her sister on her back, set off on foot for 
Paris, with the papers which proved her descent from Henry II., and 
which constituted her whole worldly store, all soiled and ragged, sown 
up in her tattered casaqguin. In this plight did she traverse the whole of 
France, a distance of nearly two hundred leagues, with no support by the 
way, but from the charity of travellers, until ie arrived at the last stage 
of her journey, within one league of the capital. She declared that on 
that memorable day she had walked more than twenty miles, with the 
determination of arriving at Paris before nightfall; but here, just at the 
very.mqment of seeing her hopes realised, she sank exhausted by the 
roadside, unable to move a step farther. Her feet were torn and bleed- 
ing, and she was drenched to the skin; the rain which had fallen in tor- 
rents during the whole afternoon, had rendered the roads so slippery that 
her fatigue had been doubled, added to which, she had scarcely tasted 
food since morning, for she discovered that as she drew nearer to the ca- 
pital, travellers were possessed of sterner feelings ; they either turned a 
deaf ear to her prayer, or else laughed to scorn the terms in which it was 
couched. 

“ ¢ Night was:coming on apace; it was impossible to remain till morn- 
ing on the wet and muddy bank. Her heart was pierced by the wailings 
of her little sister, and the cries of her brother for food and warmth were 
most piteous. Once more did she call her courage to her aid, and essayed 
to walk, but she was too weak, and staggering forward a few paces, fell 
with her head against a door in the wall, which ran along the footpath. 
The shock burst it open, and discovered to the astonished gaze of the 
poor famished children, a scene which appeared to them like fairy-land~a 
garden filled with blooming shrubs and flowers, and lighted by myriads of 
coloured lamps. There was no one walking in the garden—the ground 
was too wet for that—but at a few paces from the gate stood a Chinese 
pavilion, raised by a flight of steps from the ground, all decorated with 
party-coloured streamers, and blazing with light, within which was ga- 
thered a crowd of magnificently-attired ladies and cavaliers, and from 
whence issued sounds of mirth and Jaughter, and strains of low soft music. 
It was like a dream of heaven! Jeanne never could tell who among this 
gay company was the first to perceive the three little miserable wan- 
derers as they stood shivering at the gate, for she stood entranced, until 
she was brought back to reality by a loud voice shouting a coarse repri- 
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mand to a servant in rich livery, who was standing at the door of the pa- 
vilion, for having left the en-gate unlocked. Presently the servant 
in rich livery came hurriedly down the steps, and taking Jeanne by the 
arm, was proceeding to turn her without ceremony into‘ the road, when a 
sudden instinct caused her to resist the attack, and springing forward 
with a desperate effort, with outstretched arms, she d towards the 
pavilion, and called out in a piteous voice, in which the two lesser chil- 
dren jomed as soon as ever they heard the first note, so familiar was the 


me.” ‘ Charity—charity, for the love of Heaven! A morsel of bread for 
three poor starving orphans, descendants of the royal house of Va- 
lois f 

«Tn an instant the whole company rushed to the balcony which sur- 
rounded the pavilion, attracted by the piercing shriek of Jeanne and the 
novelty of the appeal. She had sunk upon her knees at the foot of the 
balustrade, awaiting in silence the success of her bold attack. For a mo- 
ment it was doubtful, for the lacquey in rich livery had again got. fast 
hold of the child’s arm, and in obedience to the same rough command which 
had sentenced her toa dismissal before, was about to push her again to- 
wards the gate, when suddenly a lady, one of the most richly attired 
among the company, calling to him im an authoritative tone to desist, 
and forcing her way through the crowd, came down the steps to where 
poor Jeanne was still kneeling, pale and trembling, with her little brother 
clinging to her skirts, and the libedlee wailing piteously at her back. 
The garden where this scene took place belonged to the magnificent cha- 
teau of M. le Marquis de Boulainvilliers, at Passy; the gentleman who 
had commanded the lacquey to turn the children from the gate was M. 
de Boulainvilliers himself, and consequently the lady who had forbidden 
him to do so at his peril, could be no other than es. so la Marquise de 
Boulainvilliers. 

“ «The fates had been kind indeed, when they Jed poor Jeanne into the 
friendly domain of the marquise. I knew her well: she was, I believe, a 
truly benevolent person, but had perverted her real honest charitable dis- 
position into a sickly sentimentality, by her intercourse with the Neckers, 
and her admiration of all the fade doctrines emanating from the aca- 
demic grove established at Coppet. She was, moreover, ‘folle de ce 
cher Jean Jacques, Vhomme de la nature, et citoyen de Genéve,’ and 
raved about sentiment and presentiment, and the errors and vices of civi- 
lisation, and the far more preferable state of savage life, and ‘ the feelings 
implanted in our bosoms by the God of Nature,’ &c.3 until she, being 
rather a portly person, and always overlaced, would sometimes turn sud- 
denly black in the face, and alarm her auditors by a desperate fit of 
coughing, which she owed to her asthma, and which was only quelled 
by the exertions of the two tall valets, who stood behind her chair ; the 
one patted her most vigorously on the back, while the other jerked cold 
water in her face from a glass ewer, which always stood ready at hand 
for the purpose. This is the only remembrance J have preserved of Ma- 
dame de Boulainvilliers; but slight as it is, it will be quite sufficient to show 
you all the extent of the good fortune which had befallen ‘the descendants 
of the royal house of Valois.’ 

“* The marquise took the poor child by the hand and raised her from 
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the ground, without any apparent fear lest the contact of such dirt 
gags should soil the haat eta brocade in which she herself wl 
attired. She spoke to her kindly, and endeavoured to soothe her agita- 
tion, and finally led the whole party into the very midst of the assembly of 
dainty ladies and mincing cavaliers, and made them repeat the extraordi- 
nary appeal which had attracted her attention. Jeanne needed no press- 
ing to induce her to comply with her request, and the music was hushed 
and the tittermg of the company silenced by the whining cry ‘Charité ! 
crews a morsel of bread for the starving orphans of the royal house of 
Valois!’ 

“«¢ Curiosity was of course excited; the event had given variety to the 
amusements of the evening. Madame de Boulainvilliers questioned the 
child, who told her history in a plain and artless manner, and when she 
had concluded drew from the lining of her casaguin the papers relating 
to her birth, which Madame la Marquise read aloud to the astonished as- 
sembly. There was a universal movement in favour of the orphans; a 
most liberal subscription was raised on the instant, every body present 

assistance in some way or another to get a placet presented to 
the king, and so great was the interest excited, that the worthy marquise 
hurried them away to bed, fearing lest some one else ‘might rob her 
of her bonne ceuvre, by taking charge of the children, concerning whom 
she had already formed a multitude of projects in — of her favourite 
theery. Here was a fine occasion for displaying the superiority of the 
none of Jean Jacques! What good fortune to have discovered 
these children, fresh from the hands of nature, uncorrupted by intercourse 
with the world, and yet of noble, nay more, of royal blood! How she 
would love to show to the incredulous and scoffers at the new doctrines, 
the wondrous effects to be produced by the new system of education— 
the candour, the innocence, the absence of all artifice, which characterise 
the human heart when untrammelled by the hypocritical conventions 
of society. She really was alarmed lest any of her friends should beg the 
children of her, and so ordered them to be put to bed in the apartment 
adjoining her own. 

“<< Had they not better have a hot-bath first ?’ drily exclaimed the old 
Chevalier de Meithan. 

“ «Fie, chevalier, there is no disgrace in their neglected state. In all 
artificial communities like ours it is the seal affixed to poverty !’ exclaimed 
the marquise, indignantly. 

“<¢ Ay, orthe soil,’ retorted the chevalier, but fortunately the marquise 
did not hear him; she had been siezed with one of her most desperate fits 
of coughing. 

“ «Behold, meanwhile, the orphan mendicants, whose resting-place the 
night before had been a heap of filthy straw, beneath the manger of a 
cow-shed, reclining on a bed of down, beneath a velvet canopy! But 
Jeanne declared to us that she did not sleep a whit the sounder, so tor- 
mented was she the whole of that night with the fear that Madame de 
Boulainvilliers might keep and appropriate to her own use the title-deeds 
which she had imprudently suffered to pass from her hands, and which she 
had been used to regard as the means whereby she would one day be 
raised to a level with royalty itself. So much for the candour and inno- 
cence, and freedom from suspicion upon which poor Madame de Boulain- 
villiers had reckoned so blindly! | 
x2 
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“¢ Once fairly established in the household of the Marquise de Boulain- 
villiers, the fortune of the children of the Count de Saint Remy changed 
from the lowest depths of misery to a state of ease and affluence, of which 
they could not even have dreamt. It appears, however, that the marquise, 
for some reason or other, very soon abandoned her darling project of rearing 
her little protegées @ la Jean Jacques ; for, after suffermg them to run 
wild about her park at Passy, well-dressed but barefoot, for some time, she 

the boy’s admission into the Ecole de Marine, despatched the 

ttle et to the care of a nurse in Burgundy, but retained amon 

her dependents the lively Jeanne, always with the promise that she woul 
ursue her cause at court with the utmost vigour and perseverance, and 
declaring that she had no doubt of the ultimate success of her undertak- 
ing, for that Madame Elizabeth, with all the ardour and warmth of bene- 
volence which characterises youth, had promised to second her application 
to the king. It was in the midst of this good will, and Madame de la 
Motte declared without any fault on her part, that by a singular caprice 
for which she could not account, and which by the bye she slurred over in 
rather an embarrassed tone, her protectress suddenly changed her manner 
towards her, and one day, having declared to her that it was considered in 
the society in which she moved, both imprudent and derogatory to retain 
in her family a person in the position of Mademoiselle de Sant Remy, 
announced to her that she had taken the necessary measures to place her 
with Madame Leclercq, the most famous coutouriére of the day in Paris! 

“*¢ The astonishment and indignation of poor Jeanne, on hearing this 
sentence, can well be imagined, but there was no appeal. What right 
had she to complain, who had been taken from the streets but a short 
time before by the kindness of the marquise? Besides, there was some 
consolation still amid her trouble, for Madame de Boulainvilliers pro- 
mised not to neglect her suit at court, and I really believe did continue 
to pursue it with undiminished zeal. It appears that it was Monsieur le 
Marquis who had insisted upon the dismissal of Jeanne — for what 
offence remains a mystery—but there must have been a grievous cause 
of displeasure, I judge, by the hatred which existed between the pair, and 
which was not satisfied on the part of the marquis, even by the imprison- 
ment and disgrace of his victim. 

 * Jeanne remained with the coutouriére for two long mortal years, 
during which the marquise wearied every minister, every man in place, 
with prayers and placets on behalf of her protégée; and, at length, one 
fine day, sent for her to meet her brother, whom she had not seen since 
his departure for Brest, and when she arrived, the lacquey in waiting 
introduced them both into the salon, filled with the highest company, as 
Monsieur le Baron de Valois, and Mademoiselle de Valois! 

“¢ Madame de Boulainvilliers had prepared the scene—the expected 
tears of gratitude and élans of sentiment—but she was disappointed: the 
boy drew back, abashed at the novelty of his situation, and Jeanne ut- 
tered not a single word, but fainted! From this hour did a change take 
place in her character ; her real nature, stirring and ambitious, now be- 
gan to show itself without disguise ; the years of rags and starvation 
were forgotten, as likewise the humiliation of her days of toil and la- 
bour with the coutouriére. She had but one drawback,—the insufficiency 
of the pension allotted by the government, until the estates in Dauphine 
and the chateaux in Brittany, and the forests in Maine, belonging to the 
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title, and upon which the crown had seized in former reigns, were re- 
stored to her family,—when she might move with the splendour becoming 
her rank, and take her place among the princesses of the blood royal, as 
beseemed her name and descent. The pension was of eight hundred livres 
only per aunum—a gun barely sufficient to enable _~ to clothe her- 
sell. with decency ; but again did Madame de Boulainvilliers, the tried 
friend, came to her assistance, and proud of her work, of having by her 
exertions caused the title to be recognised, now offered to pay her ‘ea 
in some convent, which she had refused to do so long as she was only poor 
Jeanne de Saint Remy. 

“¢ She retired then to a convent at Bar-sur-Aube, her native place, 
where she captivated the affections of the Count de Ja Motte, a young 
man of excellent family, but small fortune, and they were soon after- 
wards married ; and with this auspicious event, her romance, like many 
others, might have been supposed to be concluded. But, alas, for her! 
there was yet a second volume. When I saw her, as I have described to 
you, at the Hétel Cardinal, she had come to Paris to prosecute her suit 
with the ministers for the restoration of her estates. She was supported 
by the powerful interest of the Rohans. She was of a bold, enterprising, 
ambitious nature—fearless and intriguing—with friends at court devoted 
to her cause ;—and yet it will to this day excite a certain suspicion in my 
mind whenever I think of all the circumstances which followed—she 
never could gain access to the queen! It is said that Marie Antoinette 
had, in reality, the greatest desire to converse with her, but was pre- 
vented from receiving her by the express command of his majesty, who 
had conceived the most invincible dread of her presence near the throne, 
from having been told of her extraordinary powers of fascination. He 
had a great horror of this species of character about the queen ; and 
Madame de la Motte had already acquired (it seemed with great injustice 
then) the reputation of a troublesome, ambitious intrigante. Like all 
persons of indolent temperament, Louis Seize ever felt a mortal dread of 
stirring, active people. Infirm of purpose himself, he disliked those who 
were resolute and steady in the accomplishment of their designs; there- 
fore this aversion to Madame de la Motte would not have been remark- 
able had it not been for the very perseverance it gave him occasion to 
exercise—perhaps the only instance of tenacity he ever displayed—for 
he resisted on this occasion the prayers and entreaties of the queen, and 
the supplications of Madame Elizabeth. Nothing could soften him, and 
when pressed to give a reason for this steadiness of hatred, he could not 
tell—e’etait plus fort que lui! 

“¢ Of course the enemies of royalty and the partisans of Madame de 
la Motte, did not fail in after times to lay this preconceived antipathy 
on the part of the king, to the score of avarice, and to the dread he 
most naturally felt at the prospect of being compelled to resign the mag- 
nificent estates and royal privileges of the Valois to the legal claimants. 
If the suspicion had been just, he certainly would not have admitted 
their claim to the title at all. He might have sought refuge in delay, or 
have avoided the recognition altogether. As it was, however, the affair 
certainly displayed want of tact and great mismanagement in the allot- 
ment of the pension. Either the claim set forth by the Saint Remy’s was 
an imposture, and should have been treated with contempt, or else it was 
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just, and when once recognised as such, should have been met with 
the liberality and consideration which it deserved. This first error was 


most bitterly expiated, and Louis Seize must often have mourned most 
grievously over the want of consistency and false economy of his mi- 
nisters. 


* ¢T cannot help thinking that a more liberal allowance, by rendering 
all the struggles for existence, which Madame de la Motte 
was Titled to make, might have deadened her ambition, and she 
might have spent her days, satisfied to display her love of intrigue, and 
exbibit her powers of fascination, on the restricted theatre of Bar-sur- 
Oube, her husband's birthplace, and her own, to which she was much at- 
tached, and which she herself declared she never would have left, had 
not her presence been considered necessary in Paris, so long as there was 
hope that the estates we be restored to her family. Every one who 
knows the sequel of her history, must remember that (supposing her to 
be guilty) it was the affection she bore to her native place, which was 
the ultimate cause of her ruin; for had she followed the advice of 
friends, and fled to England immediately, she might have been saved. 
But no—how could she leave the country without taking one last fare- 
well of her beloved Bar-sur-Aube, one of the ugliest places, by the bye, 
throughout the whole of France. 

“ cf have told you the story which I heard from the lips of Madame 
de la Motte herself, at the Cardinal de Rohan’s table, and I again say 
that I believe most of the ems to be strictly true, although they 
differ in some points from the tale she afterwards told in her memoirs. 
But therein she might have been influenced by many motives in the re- 
cital, whereas with us she was evidently governed but by one—that of ex- 
citing as much interest as possible in the breast of the Princess de Gue- 
ménée ; for of course the cardinal had already heard the story many 
times before, and I was reckoned as nothing. In itself the history is un- 
doubtedly a most touching one; but when told as I then heard it, by the 
heroine herself, with the most expressive action, the most varied intona- 
tion and real tears, the effect was irresistible, and I then understood, 
without further explanation, the fascination in which she held the cardinal, 
and which had excited my wonder and disgust, but so short a time before. 
Even the princess herself, with all her preconceived aversion, was subdued 
at length, and, ere she took her leave, graciously invited the countess to 
meet at supper on the following evening a party of friends, among whom 
were some whose acquaintance might facilitate the prosecution of her 
suit. Among others I perfectly remember that she named M. de Crosne, 
lieutenant de police. Little did the poor countess dream when her eyes 
flashed such proud triumph even on me, that the time would come when. 
she would be favoured with many and many an unsought interview with 
M. de Crosne in the Bastille, and that from his lips would she have to 
listen to the repetition of the sentence which condemned her to the most 
ignominious fate that could in our country befall a woman. 

“*I know not by what chance, on my taking leave of the cardinal for 
the night, his eminence happened to mention the name of my mother; but 
suddenly the whole demeanour of Madame de la Motte was changed to- 
wards me, upon learning that I was the son of the Countess de Talley- 
rand, dame du Palais to the queen, and she began immediately to agacer 
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me with her attentions, with as much determination as she had before 
avoided even a glance in my direction. She turned all smiles, and affabi- 
lity, to inquire if I had a connate waiting to convey me to my resi- 
dence, and on my replying in the negative, insisted on my taking the 
vacant seat in her own, to which I most willingly consented. It was 
during the short drive from the Hétel Cardinal to the Place Dauphine, 
where she resided, that I was enabled to judge more fully of her extra- 
inary vivacity and tact, and above all of her wonderful aptitude for bu- 
siness, for before we parted she had extorted from me a promise to induce 
my mother to — her statement to the queen, which promise I reli- 
iously kept, although I obtained nought but a flat refusal for my pains, 
wed by many a bitter reproach for meddling with the affairs ‘of 
this aventuriére.’ This‘ was the first and last time I ever beheld the 
countess, and when she became a public character through her participa- 
tion in the affair of the necklace, I had reason to rejoice that such was 
the case, for had she but imagined that I was fit to serve her purpose, I 
feel that it is not unlikely that I might have lost the right of regarding 
with scorn the infatuation of the cardinal prince. So great was the power 
of will possessed by this woman,that there must have been inordinate self- 
conceit in the man who would have dared to pretend to defy it.’ ” 

‘What was the opinion of M. de Talleyrand concerning the affair of 

- ae Did he believe Madame de la Motte really guilty of the 
th 
“¢ Much less than is supposed by the public, and certainly infinitely less so, 
than her condemnation bore. I once ventured to ask him if he knew any 
of the particulars connected with this extraordinary business, and his reply, 
although guarded, gave me a suspicion,-that although he did not believe 
her innocent, he felt convinced that her:guilt was shared by some whose 
birth and influence near the throne shielded them from exposure. 

“There is a degree of mystery throughout the whole transaction,’ 
replied he, in answer to my inquiries, ‘ which is, perhaps, destined never 
to be cleared up. Had Madame de la Motte possessed the cunning of 
the arch-fiend himself, she could not have been guilty of one-tenth part 
of the baseness which was imputed to her in the act of accusation ; there 
were impediments both social and commercial to many of the manceuvres, 
and which were proved against her on her trial. You can form no con- 
ception of the excitement produced by this event. The whole kingdom 
was divided for her sake into two sects, the unbelieving and the credulous; 
those who believed her guilty, and those who knew her to be innocent. 
For myself I have heard so much on either side, that my opinion is 
scarcely stable even now. It is a singular fact that all the persons who 
visited her were fully convinced of her innocence, and fought like lions in 
her defence. 

“<The Abbé de Kel, the almoner of the Bastille, and confessor of Ma- 
dame de la Motte, told me himself, that his firm opinion in the case was 
this: ‘That had she not been unfortunate enough to have already ob- 
tained the recognition of her title she would not have been condemned. 
Monsieur de Breteuil, the great enemy of the cardinal and favourite of the 
queen, was most active in procuring materials to inculpate this unfortu- 
nate woman, and this circumstance having got abroad, greatly contri- 
buted to excite suspicion against Marie Antoinette. But the circum- 
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stance which in reality formed the basis of her ruin, was the denial.of the 
cardinal that he had ever furnished her with money. | Zhis must. have 
been false, for long before her arrest she was living in splendour, had an 
hétel in the Place Dauphine, with servants and equipages, was richly 
attired and covered with jewels, and all this, forsooth, upon; her hus- 
band’s limited income, and: her own pittance of eight hundred livres! I 
remember being told that the furniture of her hétel equalled in richness 
that of the palace at Trianon. Mention was made of polished steel mir- 
rors, set in gold, and of a famous bed, the hangings of which were worked 
in seed pearl, and which was bought for an enormous sum by Madame 
du Barry, the late king’s mistress. 

“ ¢ Another mystery, which completely baffles all speculation, is the total 
disappearance of the necklace itself, the object of all this turmoil. It 
was a jewel so well known among the commerce of Paris that every single 
stone would have been recognised. There was scarcely a person of an 
note in the capital who had not seen it, as it had laid at Boehmer’s, the 
jeweller, for more than a year, open to the inspection of any one who 
chose to ask for the sight of it. I recollect to have seen it not a long 
while before it created so much disturbance. Boehmer had been em- 
ployed to furnish the wedding jewels for one of my relations, and the 
morning that he came to deliver them he brought the necklace, for us to 
view as a curiosity. Neither in the workmanship nor the size. of the 
stones did it give any notion of the immense value which was set upon it. 
I believe, however, that this consisted in the stones being all brilliants of 
the first water, and as a collection, the most perfect and free from blemish 
(so Boehmer told my aunt) in the whole world. 

“*¢ There is one more story connected with the jewel, which greatly 
complicates the mystery of the whole transaction, and which is known 
but to few persons. During the time that I held the Portefeuille of 
Foreign Affairs, I received a letter from our ambassador at one of the 
northern courts, wherein he announced to me, with great excitement, the 
arrival at his court of the Count de M——y and his wife. They had 
been presented by himself to the sovereign ; for although they might, 
strictly speaking, have been considered emigrés, not having returned to 
France during the reign of Napoleon, yet, as the count was not at that 
time the bat of his family, and had never meddled in politics, he had 
a right to claim the protection of the ambassador of his country. The 
lady had chosen for hab débit at court the occasion of a royal birthday, 
andl: she had made her appearance laden with all her jewels, and, ‘ upon her 
neck,’ wrote the baron, ‘ she wore a necklace of the exact pattern of that, 
concerning which all Europe had been roused before the revolution—that 
is to say, the only difference being, that the three scroll ornaments which 
are so remarkable, and to which I could swear as being the same, are held 
by a chain of small rose diamonds instead of the riviére, by which they 
were joined before.’ 

«The letter gave us all great diversion at home, from the excite- 
ment in which it was written; but the emperor, to whom I of course 
communicated the fact, took it more gravely, and begged me to ask for 
a drawing of the necklace, which the ambassador fourd means to obtain, 
and which was found to correspond with that preserved among the pieces 
du procés in the Archives; moreover, on its being submitted to young 
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Boehmer, he declared his full and entire conviction that the jewel was 
thé same; from the remarkable circumstance of a mistake having oc- 
curred in the execution of the middle ornament, one side of the scroll 
containing’ two small diamonds more than the other, and which he re- 
membered had much distressed his father, but which could never have 
been discovered save by a member of the trade. It was then remem- 
bered; and by the emperor himself first of all, that the lady’s mother 
had been attached to the person of Marie Antoinette, and that she had 
retired from court and gone to reside abroad soon after the trial of Ma- 
dame de la Motte ! 

“¢8o you see there is another link in the chain of evidence which 
historians, when writing any future history of the Diamond Necklace, 
would do well to examine.’ 

This is all the information I could ever obtain from the prince,” added 
C. in conclusion, “ concering the fameuzx collier ; but this last anecdote 
so excited my curiosity, that I immediately set to work and procured 
every pamphlet of note which had been written on the subject, and by 
thehelp of this new light was enabled to penetrate much of the darkness 
by which the affair is enveloped to the generality of the world. If you 
take any interest in the matter it is really worth your while to do the same. 
What is still further worthy {of remark is the fact that the family of the 
lady in question did not return to France even after the Restoration, and 
have continued to dwell abroad ever since. The name is one of the 
highest in France, and it excites astonishment to find it enrolled in the 
service of a foreign country.” 


nnn nem 


Louis Dixhuit was evidently aware of the history, for I remember once 
being struck with a conversation reported to me by the Marquis de 
F The young Count de B——, one of the most notorious bétes 
at court, said one day in the presence of the king, “I wonder why the 
M family do not come back to claim their hereditary charges at 
court? What pleasure can they find in the horrid country they have 
chosen ?—J could not live there for a single hour.” 

“ Perhaps you could‘not,” retorted Louis Dixhuit, in his penny trumpet 
voice and with his childish titter, ‘ but the Count de M——y can,—for it 
A a woody country, and unlike France, on y briile la biiche et jamais La 

OTTE.” 

The Marquis de F—— had applied to me to know the meaning of the 
pun. The ambassador’s letter immediately flashed on my memory, but I 
did not choose to have the affair discussed with my name, so held my 


peace, 
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THE OUTCAST. 
A TALE. 


By tHe Mepicau STUDENT. 


Hotel de l’Orient, Marseilles, July 6, 183—. 
DEAR . 

I rake the opportunity of the packet's return to send you the papers 
of my uncle which I spoke of. You no doubt thought I was off with 
them for good, to the Ticosistenent of your curiosity ; but the fact of 
their being among my baggage is altogether owing to my hurried de- 
av ca on the morning after our last meeting. As | have'slender recol- 
ection of much that passed that evening, and am not aware whether or 
not I explained to you their origin, I may as well do it now. The nar- 
rative is the production of my uncle, the late Dr. E——, of ——,* 
and refers to a period of about thirty years back, when he was endea- 
vourihg to conjure up a practice in England. Why he should have ever 
written it, I cannot account, except from the difficulty of altogether keep- 
pr caer eg He died very suddenly, and these papers, tied up with 
) of a similar description—old love-letters, &c., came into my pos- 
session. You will observe that the names are in cypher, but this is not 
of much importance, and you can understand the narrative quite as well 
by supposing names for the personages, such as Jenkins or Snooks, if 
your taste lie one way, or Howard or Cavendish, if the other. I may 
mention to you that though a member of the doctor’s family, and brought 
2 for the most part in his house, I never heard of the circumstances till 
the papers came into my possession. 

* * 








* * 


It would be tedious to detail the various steps through which my ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Emmanuel Jaques, a gentleman of Jewish lineage 
and persuasion, advanced to intimate friendship. I was endeavouring to 
establish a practice in a small town a few miles from London, and he inha- 
hited a retired cottage in its vicinity. When I first knew him, an elderly 
man, by name Conrad Hermann, and a girl about fourteen, called Rachel, 
resided with him ; an aged Hebrew female domestic and a kitchen girl 
formed the other occupants of the house. They lived an exceedingly 
retired life, and drew their support from some sources with which it was 
long before I became rightly acquainted. 

At the time I thus introduce them to you, Mr. Jaques was about 
twenty-four years of age, and was upon the whole, a young man of the 
os and most striking appearance in person, manner, and habits, 
that I have ever observed. No man could appear more calculated for a 
complete enjoyment of the pleasures of society, and yet he seemed de- 
barred from them by some strange invisible chain—some mental barrier 
that kept him back from any advances toward his fellow beings. He was 
possessed of remarkable beauty of features, with the peculiarities that 
are generally held to indicate a Jewish origin descernible upon them. 





* One of our Mediterranean possessions. 
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He had, moreover, in all things very much the aspect of a gentleman; 
was always remarkably clean and neat in his apparel, but used perfumes 
to excess. The skin of his hands and the upper part of his face was ex- 
tremely fair, though on close inspection, you would find it seemed not the 
common white of the skin, but a sort of dry white, like that of a waxen 
bust in @ perruquier’s window. The colour on his cheek was delicate and 
rosy, like the complexion of a female child, yet had also a dry, sapless 
appearance ; a pair of very expressive dark eyes, and hair of a jetty 
curl, lent their aid to make him what he really was, the finest faced man 
I have ever seen. 

But mark! Upon this beautiful face sat an expression the most unique 
and constant—that of painful depression varying in its range of poig- 
nancy from melancholy, or even a kind of resigned pensiveness, to the 
writhing features and upward strained eyes which seemed to indicate 
mental anguish unbearable yet hopeless—complete despair, unspoken, 
because altogether beyond human appreciation or sympathy—and this 
latter was as the rule—the former was the exception. A person on first 
observing this, would have concluded it to be the despair of religious 
fanaticism with regard to futurity, for nothing save the idea of a per- 
petuity of torture—the most extreme which omniscience could invent 
or omnipotence effect—and that, too, unavoidable, indeed, foreknown 
and fated from everlasting, could be conceived capable of producing a 
look so praterhuman in its misery and hopelessness—so sublime in its 
bleak elevation above the common smiles and tears of mankind. But it 
was not so. 

I have suffered myself from that hideous mental malady Infidelity 
(and what studiously addicted young man has not between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five ?). I have suffered from it, and know the 

ny of being without hope—of believing that there is no state after 
death—that in the grave there is no more of the sweet consciousness of 
existence—of the noble faculty of thinking—no more of the exquisite 
stimulus of passion, of the soft bliss of emotion—nothing to be perceived 
—nothing remembered—nothing felt—nothing known—all blank, blank 
—for ever blank. I have known this, and though when suffering under 
it—ay, and under the additional pressures of poverty and disappoint- 
ment, and no faith in a Providence to help, I have been able to smile 
with one and laugh with another, and to give little outward evidence of. 
inward suffering, save in this supposition also. Yet believing this to be 
the extremest misery a well-cultivated and sane mind ean suffer from, I 
had no hesitation in ascribing it as the cause giving origin to the awful 
despondency of Jaques—but I was in error. Surely his must have been 
indeed a dread affliction. I never saw in his features that look of ordi- 
nary feeling, of apathetic intelligence—neither joy nor sorrow, which 
every one is accustomed to see on all countenances. The best expression 
they commonly wore, was pensive resignation to a great and hopeless. 
evil. I never observed him laugh or smile in mirth—the most ludicrous 
scene was able to elicit no more from him than an inane look, as if 
he were gazing through it at something beyond. The brightest weather, 
the most beautiful scenery, failed to put him in spirits. Music could not 
do it—lighter strains he holed as if he heard them not—and sadder or 
more solemn melted him to tears, and then with the big drops falling from 
among his fingers, or steeping his handkerchief as he bowed down, lean- 
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i his hand, he appeared to feel the greatest degree of' happiness, 
tie the least patie of dvenckelenes Bick fell to his adie te 

He seemed a being devoid of all regards or sympathies for his kind or 
their concerns—who walked the world alone, unmoved by its proceed- 
ings, uncaring for its opinions, his whole mind being required for one 

to concentrate itself under some vast and mysterious affliction— 
some affliction unmerited, or if merited, not by the being who thus en- 
dured it, but by his erring fathers. His gait was slow and rambling, his 
abstracted, his whole appearance unlike that of an ordinary man. 
His singular beauty, his rapt and, at the same time, agonised demeanour, 
his continual silence and solitude, gave him the appearance of some su- 
perior being condemned to fulfil on this earth a dreadful weird, with un- 
seen furies lashing his spirit. Day after day might he be seen with the 
same costly and careful dress, giving forth the same overpowering odour 
of distilled essences, idling thoughtfully along a sequestered path, picking 
his steps with the utmost caution, avoiding with extreme care quarrelsome 
or suspicious looking people, cattle, dogs, and places where the slightest 
danger might, by possibility, be imagined; yet seeming as if his dress, as 
well as the direction or manner of his walk, were a matter of no import 
to him, his whole interest being engrossed by the mighty hidden woe that 
was preying upon his spirit. Sometimes the expression of mental tor- 
ture in his countenance was so fearful, that the neighbouring folks, con- 
tact with whom he seemed so much to dread, were frightened on their 
own side, and shunning his haunts as much as lay in their power, when 
they could not help meeting him, passed hurriedly by with a shudder, and 
a muttered prayer for blessing to themselves. Those who were in the 
habit of meeting him much, thought him a maniac; and the fact that 
Mr. Hermann was nearly always seen attending at a distance and watch- 
ing all his motions, justified this belief. I entertained it at first myself, 
but afterwards found I was wrong. 

He was not a man of high talent or acute judgment, his temperament 
being altogether sensitive and emotional. And his emotions which thus 
wholly influenced him, were of a most vivid character. I never knew 
one, in my opinion, more prone to entertain the feeling of strong and 
true friendship than he was; he could give freely every favour, forgive 
every fault, and still bear unchanged regard. Love, too, I found he did 
cherish ; a pure and most fervid passion, but a sorrowing and fruitless one, 
fated to be disappointed. Fear ruled him absolutely. On first ac- 
quaintance with him, you would have thought him the most pitiable 
coward. He appeared to dread every thing—a shower of rain—the 
sight of an ox driven along the path—of a spirited horse, or a tattered 
beggar, would, on his first descrying either, drive him in terror to his 
house, where, with locked doors, he remained for a time. The sight of 
fire-arms, or even of a common knife, he could not. bear, and the view of 
one fainting or in fits induced the worst paroxysms of his dark melan- 
choly. And yet this cowardice was, in reality, not a primary but a 
secondary feeling. He did not dread danger or death on their own 
account, but because he believed they would infallibly expose to the eyes 
of men the secret vulture, whose feeding upon him he could not have 
revealed, and live, There was a shame, though not that of guilt—a 
mortal shame wrapt up in the dread mystery of his hidden agony, which 
the least accident might unveil. 
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Hope was a passion that he had long banished from him as a heartless 

deceiver; but anger and jealousy would, in certain circumstances, over- 
run hisymind like barbaric hordes, converting every thing beautiful or 
noble inte a confused mass of discoloured ruin. 
{His sensibility was excessive ; the least kindness he felt and was emi- 
ee for; while unkindness, though haply not intentional, 
wounded him to the soul. Though offered in the way of sympathy, the 
slightest allusion to the cause of his strange and continual despondency, 
yexed him exceedingly. One could not help immediately seeing the ex- 
treme pain and shame he suffered from; it it was so plainly evident in 
his exquisitely expressive face, which seemed as it were a transparency, 
where every bright or shadowy line of emotion showed itself. He was 
most gentle in all his words and deeds, and when he spoke, his voice had 
a sweet low thrill, as of habitual sorrow. 

I have stated that he was not a man of great talents, but of strong 
emotions, and the acutest sensibility. All his acquirements were in ac- 
cordance with this character, being of the lightest and least reflective 
kind, his books consisting of poetry, romance, and what is called general 
literature, nearly all the volumes being of that kind furnished with 
plates. Had he been a man gifted with a powerful intellect, of an ably 
thinking in place of an acutely feeling mind, he might have brought the 
strong support of philosophy to bear him up under the pressure of his 
misery—might have taught himself to disregard, even to resign, the 
mer or comforts of which it deprived him, or to seek for others 

aply of a far higher kind, in the telescope, in the laboratory, or among 
the volumes of those who have investigated the intangible field of mind, 
and reduced thought itself under fixed principles and laws. But his 
mind was not of this order—it was one framed to feel with the greatest 
intensity, and to be in the most exquisite degree perceptive of pain or of 
pleasure, and great and strange pain had been heaped upon it, crushing 
it to the earth. 

A favourite pursuit of his, it could not be called amusement, was 
walking alone, or in company with Mr. Hermann, or afterwards of my- 
self. His residence afforded great facilities for this, being exceedingly 
retired, and having a number of sequestered walks hard by. 

About a quarter of a mile from our little town a quiet, lonely-looking 
lane, half a mile in length, branched off from the London-road, leading to 
an ancient gateway of the manor-house. This gateway was very rarely 
used, a more imposing approach to the mansion having been formed nearer 
the town, but a cottager resided at the lodge, who had a small wicket 
for himself, through which any respectable-looking person had ingress to 
walk in the extensive parks. About half way up the lane that led to it, 
which was bordered by trees, in many places completely over-arching it, 
stood a long low cottage, itself embowered in a separate grove. Nothing 
could be more secluded, and the apparent gloom was increased by the 
high walls, covered with spikes or broken glass that surrounded it, by a 
large black watch-dog that barked hoarsely, and rattled his chain in 
front, and by the iron stanchions that guarded every loophole. A large 
garden was enclosed, which was nearly all devoted to the rearing of fruits 
and scented flowers. The house was in three divisions, completely sepa- 
rate ; one, and the largest, was inhabited by Mr. Jacques, and in it were 
acouple of rooms into which no foot save his own ever entered—from 
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these last strange odours often issued, as of burning. The second division, 
was inhabited by Mr. Hermann and the girl Rachel, who passed as _ his 
ren ne, and were accumulated all luxuries of oriental or western 
production. The third was allotted to the servants, containing the kit- 
chen, &c. 

Mr. Hermann was a foreigner, spoke broken English, and was evi- 
dently upwards of seventy years of age. It was through him all busi- 
ness was transacted—all purchases made, and he appeared also to act as 
a sort of teacher or Mentor both to Mr. Jaques and Rachel, having a 
sort of habitual authority, which both tacitly obeyed. He had very 
much the t of a foreign Jew, and spoke German well—still, how- 
ever, with the appearance as if it was not his mother tongue. He had 
evidently travelled a great deal, though he was taciturn, and indisposed 
to talk of his past life. 

The girl who called herself Rachel, also appeared not to be a native of 
this country, and spoke the language with a sweetly slight foreign ac- 
cent, though she knew no other save by book acquirement, with the ex- 
ception of a few words hard in their sound and full of consonants, which 
she had for day, night, father, mother, ground, water, and the like ob- 
jects, and which she said, hovered about her mind, as if she had heard 
them in a dream. She was a beautiful creature, such as you would 
likely see once or twice in a stirring lifetime. She was faultless in 
beauty of form and face, as if Heaven had intended her for a model, to 
be set up against men’s ideals, to prove that nature was still the proper 
standard of the beautiful. She seemed the child of a race whose natural 
perfection has never been deteriorated by any of the many causes that 
tend to misshape the frame—of a race whose limbs have been deformed by 
no slavish labour, whose skin has never been discoloured by unwhole- 
some food, cosmetics, or day slumber and nocturnal activity, whose blood 
is uncontaminated with the virus of royal and aristocratic diseases, who for 
ages, free, healthy, unrefined, have preserved the pristine and natural 
beauty and symmetry of animal man. | 

She had no trace of Hebrew origin in her countenance, nor did it, in- 
deed, seem to ak her of any race or kindred ; she appeared to be of 
the perfect race from whom = fred have branched, taking from cir- 
cumstances their distinguishing peculiarities. Yet she was not a mere 
beauty—she was a warm-hearted, gentle-tempered thing, of a disposition 
to cling for protection and repay it with endearment. She had talents, 
too, and taste natural and, therefore, true, was apt at imitation, and could 
speedily manufacture for herself any thing light or graceful. Modest she 
was, humble, innocent, and unsuspecting, anxious to please, and prone 
to fall in love, unguardedly and wholly. 

A strange family they did seem, those three, so incongruous in their 
characters and habits, yet all so sequestered from society. 

I had become a frequent inmate of the cottage, and my eompany was 
eagerly welcomed by all within it. I had completely acquired the 
confidence of Mr. Jaques, affording him what he had long pined for—a 
friend. I had much conversation with him, for he often sought informa- 
tion as to what was passing, and had passed in the world, from which 
he was otherwise completely shut out. By and bye, I began to walk 
with him, though from his excessive avoidance of danger I was often put 
to annoyance—an annoyance, however, which I was careful to conceal. 
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Thus once at a sharp turn we met a gang of gipsies advancing toward us. 
Immediately he stopped, staggered toward the hedge, and stood still, pale 
and trembling, for 0 Aen too close upon him to allow of his retreat. 
One of the men as they passed, seeing his trepidation, and desiring to 
make a bit of fun out of it for his comrades, rushed up near him, leaped 
into the air, flourished his stick, and brought it down with a loud blow on 
a box of tinkering tools, at the same time shouting a great oath. Poor 
Jaques fell against the hedge with his eyes closed, and the muscles of his 
face twitching as if he were in a fit, while the colour left not only his 
cheeks but his lips, which quivered now and again. The gips Tbe. +n 
loudly went on his way, talking with contempt of the slated: lady-face. 
I flew to the side of Jacques and took his arm—he started up, looking 
wildly around, as if he would have taken to his heels. 

“ Nonsense,” said I, “ what alarms you?” 

“What !” replied he; ‘a fate worse to me than death could be to 

u—worse tome and the people from whom I spring, and therefore 
more dreaded. [ am a horrible stigma on my race—I fear not so much 
for myself.”’ 

“J thought you had fainted away.” 

“ No,” said he, “I dare not faint—I am cursed, and vast as my curse 
is, as long as it is known but to myself it is shorn of half its terrors. IfI 
faint Iam lost for ever. Death itself offers no refuge forme. I must 
still live on, and suffer still—a shame, an outcast, a blot on human 
kind.” : 

“ But, my dear Jaques, this absurd fear, which makes us both so ridi- 
culous.” 

“ Fear—fear! oh, God of my kindred, how gladly would I submit to 
torture, to death, in its most dreadful form, were I to be freed by it from 
this dread burden. How readily would I this moment shatter this poor 
body like a vessel of clay, were it not for what would come after !” 

“Compose yourself, my dear sir. You shall have my arm down 
* the cottage—I never saw a man in such excitement—how you 

ke?” 

“Ts it not a woful fate, my good E ? Notonly does this mise 
grind me down both spirit and body, but entails upon me every evil 
imputation; cowardice, horrible sins, remorse for great crimes, madness, 
a from the lower orders unhallowed practices with devils. Bear with 
me, dear E ; if you know me innocent of the others, do not consider 
me a slave to fear. I have but two fears, one, of the great curse 
under which I suffer ; the other, of the Being that saw fit to lay it upon 
me.” 

“But what has that to do with such nonsense as the gipsy’s antics?” 

“ He might be tempted to strike, or he might do it accidentally, and 
the blow that might be a trifle to another man, might be my utter ruin. 
Alas! you cannot understand it. I hold what is dearer than life, but by 
the strength of a single hair—I cannot even die without the exposure of 
the everlasting shame of myself and my people, and yet death is ever 
drawing nearer and nearer, and however guarded it must ultimately be 
revealed ; but then I shall not be alive to know the horror, the shame, the 
astonishment.” 
~ Another time, in conversation, he asked me if I knew of any death 
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which withdrew the body utterly from the earth, so that no .atom of it 
ight ever meet the sight of any intelligent creature. : 
told him that to have the body sunk in the ocean, with weights 
attached, was the only way I could think of at the time. 

“ Yes,” said he, “but in the progress of decay, the weights might 
get aw and the dead body would rise, a blasting testimony to the 
eyes of frightened mariners.” 

I directed my mind to the thought for a little, and then related to him 
the following circumstance : 

“TI was once visiting an extensive iron-smelting work which had been 
more than a century in active operation. I may mention to you that all 
the materials used are poured into the furnaces, which are high circular 
towers of large dimensions, from the top—there being no other apertures 
into them, save the two holes where the air is blown in, one to draw off 
the liquid iron, and one at a higher level to draw off the slag or refuse, 
which floats above it, being lighter. The materials then, coal, iron ore, 
and limestone, are hoisted to the top of these furnace-towers, and by 
men stationed there, precipitated from the trucks into their blazing inte- 
riors. Now one of these towers was shown me, into which a man fell 
along with truck. materials, and all. It was nonsense to think of doing 
any thing, as he must have been fused immediately, for the melting heat 
of cast iron is equivalent to upwards of 6000° of Fahrenheit's scale, and 
the temperature in these furnaces is always much higher; so all that 
could be done was but to send another man to the top to continue the 
work, with advice to take care of himself.”’ 

* And did no vestige of the man remain ?” cried he. 

** Not two atoms of him continued in vital or chemical combination. 
The metal buttons of his clothes must have become like water in an in- 
stant, and mingled with the liquid iron ; the lime of his bones must have 
gone into the slag, and his flesh passed among the carbon.” 

‘“‘ That is the death for me,” cried he, with eager enthusiasm, while I 
staggered back at once in horror at such a sentiment, and wonder to. hear 
it uttered so earnestly by one who would quail at the wind among the 
trees lest a bough should fall upon him. 

“ That,” he continued, ‘‘ or a volcano; and I would seek it to- 
morrow, were it not for the danger to be incurred in seeking it.” 

And yet this man was really perfectly sane; at least there was nothing 
the matter with his faculty of judgment. The foregoing may give an idea 
of the gloomy nature of his conversation, according so well with the 
despairing expression of his face. Again, he would speak to me in this 
way : 

“Could you imagine a curse upon the soul and upon the body, from 
almost birth, of a creature who has done nothing to deserve it—a curse 
which of itself effectually prevents all sin in its victim—save that of blas- 
phemy—which at once stands a monstrous barrier between him and his 
species, and hangs upon him like a putrifying carcass bound to him 
wherever he goes—which as a flaming sword waves between him and all 
the pleasures man usually covets—power, wealth, society, wine, and, oh, 
my heart! above all, Jove—deprives him of every good, and, at the same 
time, contains concentrated in itself every evil, for which there is no re- 
medy, no hope; no alleviation—of which death, the refuge from all other 
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evilsywill only increase the horror tenfold. That curse is mine ; it-was 
fixed upon me while a child, ere yet I could merit it by any sin ; but»a 

, tenet of my ancient people holds, that among them the sins of 
the fathers are visited upon the children—an hundred fold—yes, an hun- 
dred fold.” 

.» “It must be indeed a strange and mysterious thing—a dreadful thing, 
that makes you so different from other men. Why do you appear so 

efixed against my knowing of it; I might be able to suggest a cure or an 
alleviation.” 

A cure !—an alleviation !—oh, Father !” here he stood still, and 
threw up his hands to Heaven, while the most agonising expression of 
pain and despair filled his features. 

‘‘ At least,” said I, sorry that I had so excited him, “ the consolations 
of a friend are welcome under all inflictions, and you know when I speak 
thus, it is with the best and sincerest intentions.” 

«“ | know it, dear E » I know it; if you have any kindness for me 
give your unquestioning friendship ; it is a solace I with all my soul de- 
sire, though Heaven knows I can never repay it save with the regard of 
a poor helpless, hopeless, despicable being ; the blasted and accursed 
object of Heaven’s mysterious wrath. Seek to know nothing of me, 
but take me as you find me, with my misery, my groans, and my despair. 
If you seek more, I shall begin to fear you with greater terror than you 
would fear the grave. Leave me alone to my wretchedness ; I must 
have been created for it, and no other being can partake it with me.” 

On another occasion I remember well he was speaking to me as we sat 
together in the cottage. Rachel, who was now getting a superb girl, be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen, but tall and beautifully developed for her age, 
had just left the room for half an hour’s absence, upon some of her own 
ayocations. 

“Oh,” said he, with bitterness, ‘if there is one portion of my great 
misery that tries me more in thought than another, it is this,—that love 
—love, that passion which is the cause, remote or proximate, of all the 
joys of life to other men, must be to me for ever a fountain sealed—I 
can never know what it is to be addressed ‘beloved,’ or called by the dear 
name of ‘father.’ No, I may love, but who shall love me again—I 
may love, but I must nourish the hopeless feeling in my own bosom, and 
add it to the heap of woes that is there—I may love, but if my passion’s 
object knew what I really am, she would die of horror and disgust. Look 
at that bright being. I love her; oh how fondly and how sadly! She is 
like me, an outcast, and was sent to me to be a solace to me; but little 
do they know that sent her, the heart that beats here—I love her, and, I 
believe, she loves me too, though she is all cheerfulness and joy, I all 
misery and gloom. Alas! alas! this dear Rachel, that has been my 
companion, my pet—even as my own child from her infancy—did she 
but know what a being lives under the roof-tree with her!’ Here he bent 
forward upon the table, and remained silent for a long time. 

I used to love much to talk with him about his own religion and people. 
I found the feeling with which he regarded Christians, had nothing of 
enmity or any bad sentiment in it, though he often alluded to the wrongs 
his nation had received from us, who owed them so much, and who 
moreover, should in honour have treated them, as strangers, at least with 
kindness, on the principles of hospitality. He merely considered us as 
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men, but in the , and had an idea that his nation had peculiar 
upon the Almighty beyond all others—that they were the king 
nation, as he said, believing as far exalted above all other races as 
prinees are above plebeians, ae pasar a birthright over all others. He 
elight to dwell upon the old records of Jewish glory—their 
their wars, their defections, punishments, religion, and laws. 

“I myself,” he once said, with much bitterness of tone, “am a living 
monument of their old transgressions, plagues, and punishments.” 

“The wandering Jew!” cried I, in amazement, and I confess that; 
idering in a moment the strange manners and disposition and mys- 
terious grief and despair of the being before me, I was ready, in spite of 
reason, to believe the whole absurd fable, and another word would have 
made me salute him by the name given in the monkish legends. He 
looked at me calmly. 

“ How could you think of such an absurd thing ?” said he. “ Alas! 
with that being—if there were such—great as his misery is fabled to be, 
I would willingly exchange fates. But you cannot understand what I 
mean,” continued he, “ and I was wrong to make such an allusion.” 

But, Jaques,” said I, anxious to change the conversation, ‘ what do 
you believe will be the ultimate fate of your people in connexion with 
other nations.” 

“I believe that in the fulness of time all people will see the falsity of 
their various faiths, and the truth of that preserved and suffered for 
through all ages by the Jews—that the latter will then take a pre-emi- 
nence, not so much political as moral, over all the world.” 

But it was not at all times he spoke with such faith of the tenets of his 
religion. I remember once he said to me, 

“ What, if all the old history of the Jews is a biassed account. I 
am almost convinced of it to-day—that is, that it was a one-sided nar- 
rative, written for a proud, poor, and obscure race, to flatter them, and 
give them a sort of heroic devotion to their own independence and .pecu- 
liar customs. I have been reading much upon the subject. It would 
appear from the accounts of profane historians of the time, that the 
Jews in Egypt were a half savage race, placed among a highly polished 
and powerful nation—not much differing from the gipsies among the 
English at the present period ; that whilst the Egyptians were weaving 
linen, riding in carriages, practising scientific agriculture, effecting vast 
useful and ornamental public works, intimate with mathematics and 
astronomy, and governed by admirable laws, the Jews were a degraded 
race, propagating abundantly, and, where not employed in slave labour, 
leading a nomadic life, with sheep and cattle in those parts of the country 
which were not of value enough to be put under cultivation by the en- 
lightened and industrious denizens. That they were an ignorant, un- 
cleanly race, among whom contagious diseases always abounded, often 
spreading from them, and sweeping away multitudes of the real people of 
the country. That at length finding them becoming numerous and inso- 
lent in their state of barbarity and disease, the Egyptians rose upon them 
and thrust them out of the land. That one Moses, an ambitious priest of 
Osiris, thinking this a good opportunity of placing himself at the head 
of a nation, went out after them to the desert, and offered himself as 
their leader. That becoming so, he proceeded to vast measures of civilisa- 
tion, with a view of as speedily as possible elevating their moral and 
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physical character, and making them an enterprising and formidable 
le. That of these measures were the institution of a religion and 
~ both according to models taught in the Egyptian schools—the 
palming ae them of a fictitious history of their ancestry—the injunc- 
i its of the strictest personal cleanliness, and separation of the 
diseased—-measures which nothing but the belief of an actual divine 
command could have induced an ignorant and superstitious horde to adopt 
at once. Don’t you think that there is, in the books of Moses themselves, 
evidence of something like the truth of this? Look at the stringency of 
the regulations with respect to cleanliness, the prohibition from touching 
foul animals, or putrid meat, or any thing that might be supposed to give 
origin to pestilence—the complete separation of those suffering from that 
dreadful disease, the leprosy of ancient times, a separation half as per- 
fect as which no modern quarantine could ever effect, unaided as it must 
be by superstitious fear. I read all this in a book this morning, and the 
idea struck me immediately. Don’t you think it is possible?” He 
ke with an expression of much anxiety. 

“JT might have thought so a few years ago,” said I, “ when I was young 
and inexperienced, but now I know to how much credence these books 
are entitled. Alas, Jaques, you recollect when we first inclined to each 
other, it was the perception of great misery in each other’s outward ap- 
pearance that gradually drew us together, with the price | of wretch- 
ediess. The misery I suffered then was the result of books similar to 
that. Thrust the pestilential thing into the fire—there is poison in its 

s, both for body and soul.”’ 

“ And you think there is no faith to be put in this book?” 

“None. It is the dream of a fool, written with a purpose which is to 
support a visionary theory at the expense of truth and the soul's health of 
~ all who read it.” 

“ But how strange. The leprosy, you know, would seem to have been 
a disease always inherent among the Jews of old; or rather, endemic, I 
think you would call it.” 

“Trust me,” said I, “the book is naught ; there is no faith to be put 
in it or the pretended ancient authorities it appears to quote from.” 

But as my familiarity at the house went on, I found myself daily more 
and more welcome, not only to Jaques but to Mr. Hermann, who seemed 
to have some communication of importance to make to me, but always to 
procrastinate its delivery ; but chiefly to Rachel, who appeared to feel a 
perfect happiness in my society. 

*“ How is it,” said 0a to me once, “that you laugh and jest, and are 
always smiling and in good spirits, just like me. Ithought that all men 
were gloomy and sorrowful, like Mr. Hermann and Mr. Jaques. Poor 
Mr. Jaques ! how beautiful a creature he is; but then he is always so 
unhappy! What apity he isnot like us; I could love him so; for besides 
his beautiful face he is kind, very kind to me—never says any thing 





harsh, like Mr. Hermann, nor even reproves my glee, save with his own 
silent sadness.” 

*“ And do you not love him as he is, Rachel ?” 

“Oh I love him very much, but he is always so repulsive, as if he 
feared me—as if he had something in his thoughts he dreaded I might 


discover; and, though he is very kind to me, yet gloomy, despondent 
kindness is cold, cold.” 
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By and bye I began to dread that some irresistible passion for this 
beautiful outcast was about to usurp all my mind, and that my happiness 
was going to be centred in a creature of whom I knew nothing save 
that was very beautiful, and in all things simple as a child: “I knew 
she loved me with her whole heart, and with more than the common de- 
votion of women—for she had no choice of lovers ; her feeling’ for Jaques, 
much as he loved her, was more of compassion than love, mingled pro- 
bably with admiration of his good looks, and gratitude for his kindness 
and attention. But for me alone I was convinced she felt the passion of 
love ; I knew it by ten thousand tokens in actions, expressions, eye, 
and gesture, and, more, I saw that she knew of my knowing it, and felt a 
fluttering pleasure thereat. 

Still I continued as familiar about that cottage almost as a member of 
the household, nor was it long before what I had dreaded came to pass. I 
was bound to it as by an irresistible spell, and my whole thoughts, which 
should have been directed to doing all things in furtherance of my pro- 
fessional connexion, and to fostering into strength my infant practice, 
were devoted with absorbing anxiety to this fair young creature. I may 
state that any open connexion with the inhabitants of that cottage was 
decidedly inimical to that immaculate respectability which is necessary to 
the rise of a young medical man, for they were retired persons of strange 
and foreign aspect, apparently following no lawful avocations, nor attend- 
ing the worship of the church, nor of any form of dissent; and in a small 
community, where every one knows and discusses his neighbour’s affairs 
as much as his own, the familiarity of one person alone among such people, 
directed attention to him generally and unfavourably. I found this to be 
the case with me; that I became an object of almost as much remark 
and suspicion as my strange friends. My practice, limited as it was, fell 
off daily, and at last my occupation was gone. Moreover, my friends in 
the town became chary of admitting me to their society, or being seen 
with me in public. All this was, I am certain, in a great measure owing 
to my complete silence to all questions, and they were numerous, put to 
me with regard to my mysterious associates. 

But while I had this heavy care weighing upon my mind, I began to be 
aware of the bitter jealousy of Mr. Jaques, and whilst I felt that I had 
not played an altogether honourable part in allowing the affections of the 
girl to become fixed on me, I yet felt it would have been impossible for 
me to have avoided it by any other steps. Moreover, though I was igno- 
rant of her origin, or the relation in which she stood to either Hermann 
or Jaques, I yet felt that though both should appear the most mean and 
dishonourable, even infamous, so deeply and strongly had she, good or 
bad, fixed herself on my affections, that infamy and public contempt 
with her would be to me not equivalent to the bliss of her love. 

Jaques’ jealousy grew even more and more rankling, and his anger 
more vehement, and both acting on his despair for himself, produced 
paroxysms of passion at once most violent in themselves and heart-rend- 
ing to be witnessed. At one time he would assail me with the blackest 
epithets, accuse me of worming myself into his confidence and coming into 
his house under the mask of false friendship, to seduce from him the only 
being who held him in regard; he would impute to me the most criminal 
intentions and conduct, say every thing he hought would wound me, 
and, when his attack upon me was exhausted, would launch into excla- 
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mations of wild lament and blasphemous expressions, and cries of agon 
that no, one, however used to them, could bear to listen to. He ies 
order me from his house, never to see him more; and, if I offered to go, 
would implore me to stay. 

.o You must not, you shall not go,” he would scream. ‘You have us 

in, your, power—you will expose us—you will betray what you have seen, 
Qh, fool, fool that I was, to be duped by such shallow artifices !"” 
»,, Then he would revert to his own misery and despair, and rave wildly 
and incoherently, with frantic gestures and writhing features, till he be- 
came utterly exhausted in strength, and remained trembling, pale as death, 
unable to speak above a whisper, or weeping silently and copiously. 
Shortly afterwards he would address me, beseeching pardon. 

“Oh, forgive me, E——,” he would say, “I ama poor slave of pas- 
sion—I never doubted your truth and honour. You have ruined your 
prospects through your friendship for me, Iknow. And what am I? In 
one way a poor, ignorant, uneducated, spiritless, ‘afflicted creature ; in 
another, a being under Heaven’s dreadful ban—an outcast—a reproach 
to humanity--a blotch on the fair front of his species. Oh! what re- 
turn can I ever make to you? There is Rachel—take her—make her 

our own. You love one another, and are happy in your love—I love 
bs also—but what is love to me—misery. A hideous barrier stands 
forever between us—why then should I make it also come between you? 
But one thing—when you are happy with her, and I know you will be, 
do not forget the poor creature to whom it is decreed that woe in this 
world shall alone be known.” 

But. Rachel and myself observing the feelings with which he appeared 
to regard our intimacy, only loved each other with more fondness, and 
in our conversations with one another, began to make as it were one 
cause together. Thus all confidences were interchanged between us, 
and in many sweet walks and other interviews we communicated our mu- 
tual histories. 

She told me she did not know of what country she was a native ; she 
could not recollect any land but my own; of her parentage, too, she 
was entirely ignorant. She had lived at the cottage ever since she was 
a child, and had all that time seen no one near or to speak to, save Mr, 
Hermann, Mr. Jaques, and the two women servants. She had not all 
that time observed any difference in either, save that the former seemed 
growing older and more feeble. She had been brought to the cottage 
by the old female, Tamar, and faintly remembered being with her for 
many days in a ship at sea. Her life since then had passed in one mo- 
notonous course, with a portion of which I was fully acquainted. She 
owned, to my delighted ears, that she loved me with her whole heart, 
if love meant the fact that she could never be happy, or even at rest in 
her mind, out of my society ; that she would go with me anywhere, and 
always be kind to me; that she would leave Mr. Jaques, Mr. Hermann, 
Sarah, the cottage, garden, dog, and all with eager readiness, to be my 
humble and affectionate servant. Now here was a young creature 
loving, and ravishingly lovely, whom, by remarkable circumstances, I 
had altogether in my power, and might have taught tosin. Did 1? I 
fear that were it known, most gentlemen of spirit would consider,me. a 
contemptible fool for the course I did pursue. I endeavoured to explain 
to her the higher doctrines of morals—the principles of natural religion, 
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and afterwards of revelation. She heard with eager ears, trusting me 
in every thing; indeed, she could not but believe me, for her heart so 
inclined to me, that every sentence I uttered was received and loved, as 
if it were a portion of myself. Thereafter I taught her the tenets of that 
branch of the great Protestant faith, upon which I saw fit to rest my own 
prospects for futurity. I found that by this her feelings toward me were 
increased to an intensity of which I previously no conception, un- 
5 ere as I had been hitherto with women’s love. 

ut while this was going forward, Mr. Hermann, who had been gra- 
dually declining in health, sunk at length so far as to be confined to his 
bed. I had now been between five or six years familiar about the place, 
during which time my aid, in the way of my profession, had frequently 
relieved him. But it was evident to me that the cistern was ex- 
hausted, and I perceived, on conversing on the subject, that his own 
opinion coincided with mine. 

I now began to be aware of a remarkable anxiety in the old man. [I 
have stated that for some time back he had appeared to labour under some 
communication of importance, which he could not bring himself to make 
to me; and this weight on his mind was now become so harassing, as 
seriously to aggravate his complaint. I could hardly conceive a man so 
shaken, even with the thought of confessing a murder, as this man was. 
Often he would seem to have made up his resolution—but the words 
would appear to stick in his throat, while the agitation was certain to in- 
duce a paroxysm of his malady—a dry asthma, followed by great and 
long-continued weakness. I observed him also in frequent communication 
with Mr. Jaques, shut up together, and that the effect of these inter- 
views was to exacerbate the misery of the latter to an extraordinary de- 
gree. His jealousy and freaks of passion had altogether gone from him, 
and he appeared as if Rachel had also completely left his thoughts, 
though both she and I were always near. He gave himself up almost 
entirely to solitude, and the expression of shame, and also of horror, sat 
continually upon his remarkable countenance, while his paroxysms of 
wailing and imprecation in the privacy of his own apartments were ex- 
cessive and unremitting; so that I often, even in the lonely road by the 
demesne, have heard his cries. He never left the cottage, nor within was 
he ever at rest, but was continually starting and shifting about, wandering 
from room to room, like an animal to whose body some one has affixed 
a tormenting instrument. : 

At length one day they seemed to have come to a determination, and 
Mr. Hermann unbosomed himself to me. He was now very weak—so 
weak as to be unable to sit up or to speak louder than a thick whisper. 
Jaques had been for several hours closeted with him, and now stood by 
his bed-side, silent, deadly pale, and with his eyes strangely sparkling. 

“ Mr. E——,” said the old man, “I have not many hours to live, I 
believe—but before I die, there is a communication which must be made 
to some one, and I have at length persuaded Mr. Jaques to submit to 
having it made to you, for it regards him alone. Your profession, your 
circumstances, the long friendship you have borne for him, the excellence 
of your heart, your firm discretion, and your strong passion for Rachel, 
all unite to make you appear, as it were, a person appointed by Provi- 
dence to know and guard the awful secret of his affliction. You are aware 
that | was always and am absolutely necessary to him, and somebody 
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must.ever be—for he is a creature utterly powerless and helpless—he 
cannot mingle with society—from that he is for ever de —for he 
could not travel—he could not indulge in wine—he could not lose com- 
mand of himself for a moment—the slightest accident could not hap- 
pen to him without a discovery being made, of which my mind cannot 
conceive the consequences, whether to himself, to his family and_ people, 
or tothe public. But it is right I should first inform you who he is. 
He is the eldest son of the late , a foreign Jew of great wealth. 
For many centuries there has not been such a thing among our people 
as what I am about to relate to you. Its causes who can tell? But 
his father when he saw it, broke his heart, declined, and died. Jaques, 
your friend, with whom you have been for years in daily intimacy, is a 
miserable—” 

“ Do not name the accursed word,” shrieked Jaques, with frantic ges- 
tures—and springing away, while his whole frame shook, and his face 
flushed to crimson, and his eyes seemed to flame in their orbits, he rent 
his clothes in pieces, and stood before my bewildered eyes—A LEPER. 
Yes, with the exception of the head and neck, and hands and feet, his 
whole frame was a scaly mass of horrible leprosy—oh! most horrible ! 
I could not look upon him, but covered my face with my hands, and stag- 
gered back, feeling sick, sick and feeble ; and for a moment consciousness 
left me. I fainted, and fell upon the carpet. Presently the horizontal 
position restored me to recollection, and sitting up, the horrible scene 
eame back upon my mind, I felt as one awakened from sleep, and re- 
collecting a frightful dream. I looked—Jaques was gone, but there on 
the floor lay the torn and scattered fragments of his dress, and in bed 
near me lay Hermann, with his head turned away towards the wall. 

I do not think I was ever so wrought upon by any emotion as I was 
by the mingled surprise, horror, disgust, and dread, that hideous spectacle 
produced in me. I remained for several minutes seated on the floor, 
feeble in limbs as a child, and utterly at a loss to direct my thoughts 
fixedly to any subject. At length observing a bottle of wine, from which 
I had been compounding some negus for the dying man, I snatched it, 
and swallowed a long draught. 

Thereupon rising, I approached the bed-side to see the state of Mr. 
Hermann. Slowly and languidly he turned his head round upon the 
pillow, and hovel a deep sigh. 

“ You have seen ?” said he. 

“I have,” I replied, and an involuntary shudder passed over me as I 
spoke. 

7 You will be aware then at once of the cause of my poor friend’s fear, 
misery, and despair. You will see from your own medical knowledge 
that there is no hope of any alleviation.” 

“ None, except in death.” 

“No! it cannot be—he must still live on, and drag out his wretched 
existence. Suicide would expose the body to the public gaze, and drag 
the veil from the ancient shame of our race. He must not die. I am 
convinced it is only this consideration that in some manner keeps the poor 
creature—more sensitive as he is than any woman—from sinking and 
perishing under the weight of his awful affliction ; discovery of his secret 

y any one would be death to him, and that most fearful death which 
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1 from mental pangs. You will see that by this he is shut out 
rare oi communion with his fellow-men. You vee your own ‘disgust, 
though you have known him for years, and been his most intimate friend, 
nor can I conceal mine, though I have been his attendant»from birth. 
He knows this and feels it. Oh, how bitterly the wretch feels it!” 

“ True,” said I, “he was right—all pleasures must be for ever un- 
known to him. Ile must be for ever a solitary. Oh, what an accumu- 
lation of miseries crush the poor hopeless being! none of those enjoy- 
ments that make life bearable to other men, can by possibility ever be 
his—he must live, ay, in the gnawing feeling of sateless appetites—un- 

tifyable desires and affections—and no hope—no hope! He must 
be perpetually a burden—a disgust—a nuisance to himself, and all who 
know his horrible secret-—a modern Philoctetes, with poisoned wounds.* 
And, too, there is no way by which he may deliver his spirit from this 
bondage—every avenue of escape from his curse is by that very curse 
blocked up!” 

“ But to let you understand why I have made this communication, I 
hope when I am gone you will take your poor friend under your protec- 
tion, and be to him what I have been, with this difference, that where 
Ihave been a faithful servant, you will be a confidential friend. He is, 
I may tell you, possessed of vast wealth, which he is for ever incapable 
of using; and this, as you have ruined your own prospects through at- 
tachment to him, he will place completely at your disposal, the only 
drawback upon it being his society, which it would appear that for five 
years past or more you have not considered any burden. If you accept 
this proposal, Rachel is yours. She is a Georgian girl, bought in the 
slave-market at Constantinople, by order of his relations, and sent here 
under charge of Tamar, the housekeeper. She was brought here at five 
years old, and intended to be reared up in the belief that all men were 
the same as Jaques, in order that she might become a companion, and 
solace to him, when in the course of things I should be removed. From 
different causes, among which was the exceeding shame of Jaques, his 
high sense of honour, and his disgust at the immoral nature of the 
whole proceeding, this was never attempted to be carried into effect, and 
she is now totally ignorant of this secret, which, although it may be a 
bitter heartburning to many abroad, is in England known but to you, to 
its unfortunate subject, and to myself. That she is beautiful, innocent, 
and good, you are yourself aware—and I swear as one swears who is laid 
on such a bed as mine, that she is intact and immaculate as the blue 


sky of heaven. Her you will marry, if the proposal be agreeable to 





* Philoctetes was the friend and “squire” of Hercules, and on his apotheosis 
inherited his arrows poisoned with the blood of the monster Hydra. At the altar 
of Hercules, in the city of Chrysa, he was stung by a serpent, and his wounds 
became so noisome, and his cries so horrible to the Greek army on the Trojan ex- 
pedition, that he was by Ulysses and Diomed deserted on the Island of Lemnos, 
where, in a cave, he remained, uncured, the whole ten years of the war. ‘Troy, 
however, could not be taken without the arrows, and Ulysses and Neoptolemus 
went to Lemnos to fetch him. Hercules appearing, despatched him with them, 
and sent Asculapius from Heaven to cure him. Sophocles, the most eminent of 
the ancient tragedians, in his play on the subject, act iv., scene 1, introduces him 
upon the stage, howling and writhing under the agonies of his distemper. The 
scene is a long one, and Philoctetes nearly fills it, but Sophocles would appear not 
‘to have been so scrupulous about the horrible as some of us moderns. 
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jand take possession of this house as the master of it. You will 
Bea aindes my charge, nearly two thousand pounds in cash, and Mri 
Jaques will procure you as much more as you like, by what will seema 
sorts of magic.” 
«Alas! poor fellow!—I have already been deeply obliged by 
him.” , 
Him I recommend to the compassion and kindness of you both, 
ome korn will make his path to the grave as gentle, as I am convinced 
ipwill/be short. I am sure you will do this, for if his disposition and 
manners were such as to win your friendship unaided, how much more 
will your pity and affection be attracted, when you know that without 
your protection this friend is naught, that more than his existence de- 
nds.on your kindness and discretion, and that the poor creature 
s des upon you both as the only beings to whom he has ever borne 


“T accept the proposal with joy,” cried I. ‘My good Hermann, re- 
pose in peace—rely on me, that the same as I have been hitherto, will I 
continue to be—all the cares, comforts, and mitigations, my profession 
ean suggest shall be applied, and my whole time and attention shall be 
devoted to him in soothing and palliation, I will be his constant com- 

ion and guard, and the aim of my every action shall be to lighten the 
faedde of his misery.” : 

“T am content,” replied Hermann, “and with your assistance will 
send to his relations abroad a notification of the circumstances, with 
other suitable communications.” 

And thereupon we had a conversation of some time, until he seemed 
very much exhausted. I then sought Jaques, but he was locked in his 
own rooms, to which, on knocking, I found him indisposed to admit 
me. 

Next day, however, on going to the cottage, I found him dressed 
earefully as usual, and waiting forme. He had the appearance of one 
to whom some sudden and great bereavement had taken place. He had 
an aspect too humiliated, almost grovelling—for his shame at. the 
revelation made to me was excessive—and he looked as if he could not 
stand up in my presence. He was seated by a table, with his head 
leaning forward upon his arms, weeping much. When I spoke to him, 
he dropped upon his knees, and began to implore forgiveness for the 
imposition that he had practised upon me, in palming upon me as @ 
friend for so long a time the vilest wretch breathing. I entreated him 
to calm himself, and when I had restored him to his seat, blamed him 
greatly that this disclosure had not been made to me years before, when I 
might have put in requisition all the resources of my professional and 
general information to relieve or palliate his sufferings—if impossible 
with regard to those of the body, yet with strong hope of success, as far 
as concerned those of the mind. I then begged him to believe that 
iny feelings towards him were not at all changed—that I had acquired a 
new feeling in addition to regard—that feeling we entertain for those 
who are helpless of themselves, and dependent on us for protection. 

By and bye, as we conversed, he began to talk with freedom, lamenting 
and repining very much in his former style, and I soon perceived I was again 
acquiring his entire confidence, and shortly, grasping my hand, he poured 
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forth to me all the gratitude of his heart, in the impassioned tones and 
phrases of deep and earnest feeling, calling me his father and his brother 
—his more than either. 

“ For they,” cried he, “banished me here from them, leaving me to 
live or die among strangers; but you, all polluted as 1 am, have made 
me your friend and taken me to your heart—you are indeed a ‘ good 
Samaritan.’ ”’ 

And here he heaped many blessings upon me, and all of my blood or 
house. But I soon led him to talk on affairs more of a business nature, 
and began with him to consider our future arrangements. Thereupon 
we withdrew to the chamber of Mr. Hermann, and before long had them 
satisfactorily completed. And that very day I proceeded to act upon 
them, as from the illness of Mr. Hermann, I found there was a great 
deal of arrears to bring up. 

The latter expired on the fourth day after the communication with 
regard to Jaques. He died in peace, apparently without a trouble on his 
mind, save the parting from his attached and grateful friend rather than 
master, who on his own side seemed to feel the bereavement acutely. 
Rachel, too, mourned his loss with bitter and heartfelt sorrow, mingled 
with a powerful feeling of dread, for-heretofore she had never known 
more of what death was than hearing the word spoken, or meeting it held 
up as a terrorin her reading. For many days after, on coming suddenly 
upon her, I would find her weeping, and her general spirits received a 
shock, from which it was long ere they recovered. 

Under my directions he was interred in a vault under one of the 
churches of our little town, which I purchasetl at a great expense, in- 
tending it, as it was safe from all violation, for the final rest of his 
master. 

I now took up my residence at the cottage, and at once, almost to m 
surprise, found myself master of unlimited funds. Withthese I began to - 
secure every comfort I could devise for my patient and friend, and to 
accumulate a library of books on scientific subjects, and others after my 
own heart. All luxuries of the table I likewise provided, and all of the 
cellar, and indeed, devoted my whole time to his interests and our mutual 
comfort. 

I had not been long at the cottage, till having agreed with Rachel on 
the matter, I consulted Jaques with regard to her baptism. He made no 
objections. “For surely,” said he, “your religion cannot be a bad one, 
if it be according to its principles you ite acted in your connexion with 
me. It is well that she should be a Christian—for me, I must cling to the 
tenets of my people.” 

But when some days after I spoke to him of our marriage, I found a 
very different result. He consented readily, and wished me with her all 
joy, but fell immediately after into a dark mood I thought ominous of 
no 






Nevertheless we were wedded as privately as possible, with no witnesses 
more than the law required. On the day of the marriage I observed 
about Jaques enough to convince me that he had some intentions of the 
darkest description, which I could not rest without thoroughly investi- 
gating, the more as he bade us both farewell when he left us, bursting 
ito tears as he did so, and wringing my hand with a warmth and an ex- 
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ion of grasp, if I can be permitted such a phrase, that all but drew 

nme the same tokens of affection. For I reflected that I was taking 

to myself for ever the girl he doted on, with no excuse, save that I felt for 

her as strong an affection—and that he, from no demerit of his own, was 

unfit to possess her, while my claim on the contrary, arose from no merit 
of mine. 

So strongly did a fear of some catastrophe oppress me, that I could 
not help, ere I myself retired, entering his apartments. 

I found him laid on his bed, apparently in a deep sleep, a strong 
smelling, stifling smoke pervading the room, which appeared to issue from 
beneath it. Panic-struck I snatched his arm, and endeavoured to rouse 
him, but he continued to slumber on, as if under the influence of some 
soporific drug. I shook him and shouted in his ear, but he only an- 
swered in indistinct murmurings. For a moment my mind failed me— 
I was unable to resolve on any course of conduct; but this indecision 
was of short duration. Examining beneath his bed I discovered an im- 
mense pile of wood—a regular funeral pile—partially on fire. 

His object now rushed forcibly upon my thoughts, and the conversa- 
tion I have detailed in the earlier part of this narrative, at the same time 
rose vividly before my mind. He had evidently stupified himself with 
opium, with a view to the incremation of his body. 

- Immediately I caught him in my arms, carried him to another apart- 
ment, and then returning, seized as rapidly as I could the burning billets, and 
scorching my hands and arms ventahal as I did it, thrust them, one b 
one, out of the window, through the iron stanchions into the flower-plot 
before the cottage. | 

I had enclosed a large field behind the garden, intending it to be a 
sort of exercise-ground. It was fenced temporarily with wooden stakes 
daubed with tar, until a wall could be built, and these he had carried 
into the house, during my absence, to such a quantity, as must, if disco- 
vered on fire a few minutes later, have involved us all in one confla- 
gration. 

As soon as I had sufficiently cleared the room of these stakes, I 
hastened to where I had left him, with my hands so scorched, that on 
any thing I touched, they left the cuticle behind; nevertheless, I imme- 
diately proceeded to administer the strongest and most certain emetic I 
knew of, namely, sulphate of zinc, or white vitriol, at the same time 
rousing him up, and endeavouring to make him use his limbs. 
- Shortly the medicine acted, and I became aware of his having swal- 
lowed an enormous quantity of some preparation of opium—I found 
afterwards that it was the mild or camphorated tincture he had taken, in 
place of the common tincture, better known by the name of laudanum, hav- 
ing been misled by the Latin labels on my bottles. Notwithstanding this, 
so great had been the quantity swallowed, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty I could keep him stirring till the morning. Yes, all - 
long, I dragged him up and down the apartment, allowing not to hi 
most urgent entreaties a moment's rest, for I knew that to him sleep 
was death. All the night was I thus employed, and while I was so, m 
burnt hands and arms caused me the most acute anguish. At last, tow 
morning, the pain subsided, and wearied out I dropped asleep myself. 
He slept also, but the power of the poison had been overcome, and his 
sleep was like mine, more from exhaustion. 
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When I awoke I found him still asleep, but fevered from reaction, |} 
lefe him. to come back to consciousness by himself, and went to attend to 
my own burns, and thus was passed the day and ni if 

When I next saw Jaques, nothing could exceed his shame and contri- 
tion, or his fervently expressed gratitude and admiration of myself. A 
hundred extravagaut ways in the ebullition of his heart, with. tears, 
protestations, and vows, did he take to convey to me his sense. of 
these feelings, and his appreciation as much of the good I had done: in 
saving him Sem a great crime and a dreadful death, as of my diseretion in 
allowing the whole to be known only to rr Though fiercely in- 
dignant at his unhallowed attempt on’ not only his own life, but those of 
Rachel and myself, yet at such a season t did not blame him, or 
make any display of anger—I remained calm and serious, leaving him to 
his own reflections until I had completely cured him of the effects of the 
opium, when by expressing my resolution to remove ‘from him for 
good, and persisting im it, I brought him to such a state of abject humi- 
liation and entreaty, to an exhibition of helplessness so extreme, and a 
dread of being deserted so overmastering, that I found the effects upon 
his constitution more difficult to remove than those of the opium. By 
this means I got him as completely under my power, as a maniac should 
be under that of his keeper. 

It was useless at any subsequent time to inquire with regard to the 
motives that induced this attempt, for the very allusion to it afterwards, 
used to put him into such a state of excited emotion, so to overwhelm him 
with sorrow and penitence, that he could not do more than express him- 
self by tears and interjections, and seemed to suffer so much from the 
recollection that I could not bear to call it up. But I, from my know- 
ledge of his character, easily perceived that 1t was ——? and despair 
that prompted the act, and I could fully sympathise with him and for-— 
give him, as far as forgiveness from me went to soothe him. This affair 
was known only to ourselves—to Rachel I made some excuse, which, as 
it was untrue, I do not choose to remember. : 

After this I continued to devote myself altogether to the comfort of 
my friend and patient, and the solacement of his sufferings. I at length 
succeeded in breaking him of a great part of his unreasonable timidity, 
and induced him to meet at the cottage several medical and other ae- 
quaintances of mine, men of education and discretion, among whom he 
might enjoy a chastened conviviality, introducing him to them as a resi- 
dent patient. To this society he became devotedly attached. I also di- 
mist, his mind to poetry, inducing him to attempt versification, a pur- 
suit or amusement for which his exquisitely emotional turn of mind 
admirably fitted him, and I do believe he had a glimpse of pleasure when 
I anenil him one of his pieces, a sweet wailing little ode, printed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. It was surely the smile.of an author’s joy that 
lighted his features, and not the usual sad smile of ardent affection 
with which he received any kindness from Rachel or myself. As soon as 
he conquered his jealousy—which he speedily did when he found that 
she, though my wife, continued to love him as much asever—his attach- 
ment to us both increased, almost daily, and he returned to that sweet, 
genein melancholy of temper and manner which had so charmed me with 

im as a friend, before his jealousy had ever been awakened, — I also 
began from time to time to introduce in to a little general society, taking 
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to apologise previously in private for any thing odd in his manner, on 
het pete An was in i health, I will not be blamed for this when 
Piexplam that “ Lerra” in modern days is not infectious, nor did I 
scruple to allow my children to play freely with him about the rooms, or in 
the'tield behind the house. I began shortly to be persuaded that by these 
nheasures-he was rendered perceptible of a degree of true happiness; for 
though his paroxysms were still violent and easily excited, yet there were 
long intervals of quiet pensiveness between, in which the interest of his 
mind was absorbed in poetry and painting. For I daubed a little myself, 
andihe seeing me mixing colour, &c., began to try the pencil, and a plea- 
sant ri commenced between us, in which Rachel was the acutely 
discriminating and impartial judge of merit. Alas! many of these 
ietures now hang around me, when he who painted, and she, the 
one, who awarded the meed of smiling praise, are in their graves! 
The subjects he chose were singular: one for instance was a picture 
of dreariness. It was an extended view of a lake or broad river, 
running across the canvass with a sombre wood beyond, and gray, 
cold-looking hills in the distance—while a bare common formed the 
ound. In every part of the painting—the colour and appearance of 
the sky, the gloomy aspect of the wood, the bare bleak foreground and 
lead-coloured water, whose bent sedges and dock leaves, and rippled sur- 
face, betokened a March wind— in every line of it was indicated dreari- 
ness,“or rather hopelessness to the mind, in a manner I never could 
analyse, though I felt it strongly. 

Yes, surely that hitherto joyless being began to feel resignation, and 
in loving and being loved by us the pleasure of one who is not alto- 
gether alone on the earth; nor was he now ignorant of the delights 
of home so dear to others. Oh, how often in these dreary days, when 
the beauty of a Mediterranean climate is unable to give my spirits 
elasticity, or its warmth to make the blood more than drag its way 
through my weary heart, does my mind wander back to those even- 
ings at the cottage with my only friend and my only beloved—to the snug 
parlour, the pleasant fire, cheerful candlelight, chess-board, and _piled- 
up books—to the open piano and the flute laid along its keys, and to 
the big family Bible on the side-table, awaiting its time to come into 
requisition. Nor is it slothful to recall the glass of negus, the cigar, or 
the new number of the new review—the little supper of the best deli- 
cacies wealth could secure, the tinkling laugh of Rachel, or the touching 
tones of poor Jaques’ voice, whose very sounds spoke sadness. Yes, he 
was happy; though his delight was not as that of other men, yet he had 
an ideal ‘cries of his own in the affection of us, his friends, in the 
gambols of our children, in heaping upon us every benefit his wealth 
could aceomplish—in fondly loving us, and knowing that he had con- 
stantly in his neighbourhood a true, attached, and confidential friend, 
physician, and guard. 

But although for these latter years, along with the habitual agony of 
mind, one so visited as he was could not help feeling, he experienced in- 
tervals of the most refined and exquisite happiness (I know it from his 
own assurance) yet still so preyed upon was his mind, and so shaken had 
it formerly been—so decayed, too, was the poor disorganised machine it 
animated—that I perceived him week by week, and day by day, slowly 
but surely declining to the natural rest from all his sufferings. 
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When he had lived under my charge as nearly as possible about seven 
years, he declined so far as to be unable to leave his bedroom. It is impossible 
to express on paper the depth of er which he now spoke to me, 
as I sat continually ministering by his bedside, or the acuteness of sorrow 
with which I saw the flame as it were of his expiring candle sinking into 
the socket. Our conversations were most affecting, both in the matter and 
the manner ; for he talked of his own life of shame and sorrow, his expul- 
sion by his brother, and the kindness and brotherly love he had met with 
from me and mine ; and now he was about, at the call of nature, to leave 
me whom he loved of all things or creatures most, and from whom alone he 
had received good, and to leave me for ever, really for ever, for he was 
of the sect of the Sadducees, who believe in neither angel nor spirit, nor 
in the immortality of the soul. You may be sure I combatted, as far as 
my powers went, this error, alleging his own case as an example. “If 
there be no future for you,” said I, “‘and your life has been one of the 

atest and most constant anguish, and that to all appearance unmerited 
Senet where is divine justice ?” And this sentence contains the moral of 
my narrative. 

Nevertheless he was deaf to all my arguments, his constant reply 
being, ‘‘I must abide by the ancient faith of my people.” It was har- 
rowing to me to hear one who had been so awfully afflicted leaving life 
in jek a creed; but infinitely more cutting was it to listen to the cling- 
ing words of affection for its darling objects, while it was being dragged 
away as it were heartstring by heartstring, and believed they, the dear 
ones, were being lost for ever. 

Whilst on his death-bed he had frequent interviews with Rachel—in- 
deed, as often as I could so arrange matters as to make it convenient— 
for she never in her life knew or suspected his secret, and I was the only 
being that nursed him or ministered to him in any way. With the pathos 
of these interviews, and the hopeless language of the sufferer, despairing, 
even in those circumstances in which hope is most needed, she was deeply 
stricken, and its effect upon her was evident after many days. 

Thus declining, at length he died, and his spirit, as ‘it took flight, 
left the words “ dear friend” on his lips. 

His body I tended for the grave with my own hands, and he was 
buried in the vault I had purchased on the death of Mr. Hermann. A 
large slab of stone, without name or date, covered him, and for epitaph 
I made the following line, which was graved upon it : 


‘‘ HIC DORMIT TANDEM, CUI MORS FUIT UNA VOLUPTAS.” 


Meaning, “ Here one sleeps at last whose single pleasure was death.” 

I may state that the property I inherited from him by bequeathal 
formed, and now forms, for me an ample independence. 

Since then I never see a person repining, or feel myself inclined to 
repine under the light trials of ordinary life, but I think of that poor 
young man, guilty of no crime, yet denied all pleasures, and cursed with 
an inconceivable misery, nor cheered under it by even a ray of hope for 
the future. 
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i SOCIAL PIRACY; 
wor! 
OR, THE ROVINGS, ROAMINGS, MOTIONS, LOCOMOTIONS, PEREGRINATIONS, 
“'POUNCINGS, MANCEUVRES, AND MARAUDINGS, GREAT LARCENIES 

‘AND PETTY LARCENIES, OF MR. AND MRS. HAWKE AND THE YOUNG 
“ FAWKES. 
y Our flag’s the sceptre all who meet obey. 

THE Corsarr. 


Cuap. XII. 


Valour of Florus Evergreen—Conduct of Mr. Hawke—His ignominious Flight 
‘and Capture— Danger of full Pockets—Selfish Behaviour of Master Tommy 
—Hawke given up by his Wife and Daughters—The Cap fits him. 


Tx reader has anticipated the secret of the old slouched hat, and the 
ruffianly cloak to correspond, which the Hawke family, on their return 
from their visit, or rather visitation to the Jenkinsons, discovered in the 
cinta of the house which, for the time being, they had made their 

e. It was Chatterley’s device to frighten the birds from their us 

nest; and Mr. Evergreen, followed by Mrs. Goslin’s maid (laughing in 
the sleeves of her neat ginghain gown), made a personal investigation of 
every nook and corner of the premises without running the slightest risk 
of an encounter with banditti. Florus was a little elate with wine, be- 
sides being constitutionally of a valorous temperament, and he was just 
as much disappointed at not finding a rogue in ambush, as Hawke was 
unmanned by the mere possibility of such a discovery. The Red Rover, 
indeed, took excellent care to screen his own person from the danger 
which was “in posse ;” for no sooner did Evergreen proceed upstairs at 
Mrs. Hawke’s solicitation, than Hawke pretended to hear the approach 
of constables in the street, and, locking his wife and children up in the 

lour, rushed into the street, slamming the hall-door after him, purely 
i atident as he persisted to the end of his life in declaring. However, 
accidentally or intentionally, he certainly placed a good stout door be- 
tween himself and the owner of the slouched hat, should such a person- 
age be forthcoming. Florus, on returning to the hall after his ineffectual 
researches, was surprised to find nobody there ; but he soon discovered 
that some at least of his protégées were not far off, for when he called to 
Hawke, he was instantly answered by the Gipsy and her brood, under 
lock and key. Fortunately Hawke had left the key in the lock, so that 
Florus was able to release them, and great was their joy at learning that 
there were no thieves in the house after all, and great also was their gra- 
titude to their generous and brave deliverer. 

“ But where is the gentleman ?” inquired Florus. 

“Where is papa ?” exclaimed the young Hawkes. 3 

“T thought,” said Mrs. Hawke to Florus, “that my husband had ac- 
companied you through the house.” 
“ Not he, indeed,” said Florus. 
“No !” 

** No!” 
“No!” echoed Mrs. Goslin’s maid. 
















“ Now I recollect, mamma,” said one of the girls, “after papa locked 


up heard the hall-door shut violently.” 


maid saw with a glance how the Red Rover had di 


of him- 


self, and running to the street-door, followed instinctively by the rest. of 


the 
mid 
as if he expected every moment to see Mr. Eve 
breaker, or “the boy Jones” at the very 


y, she perceived that distinguished gentleman stationed in the 
of the street, without his hat, gazing intently up at 
rgreen show 


least. The chattering’ of his 


the windows, 
‘out a house- 


teeth might have been heard at the distance of a mile.- The exelama- 


tion of the servant-girl, on discovering the 


poltroon thus oecupied, roused 


him from the stupor into which terror had plunged him ; and seemg the 
door thus suddenly opened, and a figure issuing forth, he immediately 
etected and dislodged ; 


and under this conviction he instantaneously and instinctively took to his 


concluded it was the miscreant who had been 


heels. 


only flew the faster. 
tween running and laughing she was almost read 


Florus laughed until he was forced to hold his sides. 


“Follow him,” said Mrs. Hawke, blushing for her spouse; she then 
added, turning to Mr. Evergreen, ‘‘ He is running for the police; he 
thinks you have caught a robber.” 
Florus restrained his mirth out of politeness, and the maid followed 
Hawke as she was ordered. She ran ; he ran; Hawke was certain the 
villain was in pursuit of him, and he fied like a hare before the hounds. 
The maid bawled after him ; the sounds were to his ear the imprecations 


of the sanguinary bravo by whom he believed himself hunted, and he 


to expire. 


At length the girl could pursue no farther ; be- 


But 


Hawke ran on still, as if a troop of devils was behind him, and Heaven 
only knows when he would have stopped, had he not. encountered a po- 
liceman, who brought him to bay and took him into custody, naturally 
concluding that he was a midnight marauder, escaping with the plunder 


of 


fingers roughly between Hawke's neck and shirt-collar. 


unable to articulate. ‘Come along, my lad ;” and he commenced drag- 


some house in the neighbourhood. 


“ Give an account of yourself,” said A. 96, gruffly, and inserting his 


Hawke was 


ging the unfortunate Mr. Hawke with one hand, while with the other he 
groped in his pockets, expecting to find a case of gold watches and a few 
silver teapots. 
Hawke happened to have in one pocket sundry pairs of satin shoes, 
which his wife and daughters had deposited there that evening, on leav- 


ing Mr. Jenkinsons to walk “home.” 


The policeman pulled them out, 


and sapiently inferred that his prisoner had been robbing a lady’s-shoe- 
maker. 
“ They belong to my wife and daughters,” faltered the Red Rover, 
panting fearfully. 
A. 96 laughed loud at the notion of a house-breaker’s wife and daugh- 
ters wearing satin shoes. 
“Do you see any thing green in the white of my eye ?” asked A. 96. 
‘¢ Come, let us see what you have got in the other.” 
And poking accordingly, he extracted more than a dozen apples, pears, 
and apricots, which his son had spoliated that day at the dessert, and not 
having stowage enough in his own trousers, had squeezed into the more 


Capae 


ious receptacles of his father’s coat. 


It was now clear to the con- 


stable that Hawke had also pillaged a fruiterer ; but he had not yet con- 
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jeladed his\search, for the pocket was deep, and in pulling out the apples, 
he felt something else, which was soft and clammy to the touch, and 
: ‘excited his curiosity. In a moment his hand made a second 

} ive. : id 

ol) “What the d—1 have we got here ?” 

»» His hand was up to the wrist in a preparation of pastry filled with 
eream. or. jelly. 

i @ What's this, you dirty scoundrel ?” demanded A 96, fiercely, trans- 
ferring as he spoke the clammy materials of the tart from his own hand 
\to,the back of poor Mr. Hawke’s best black coat. 

»f What?” re Hawke, who was ignorant that his promising boy 
had made him the carrier of aught in the pastry or custard line. 

“You don’t know, don’t you ? taste it then,” and the indignant officer 
of the night disposed of what remained on his fingers by passing them 
most unceremoniously across the lips of his captive. 

, Hawke revolted at this, called the policeman a ruffian, asked how he 
dared to treat him in such a manner, and made an effort to escape from 
his gripe, upon which A 96 grappled his throat faster, and shook him 
furiously for a minute or two, as schoolboys shake a walnut-tree. 
, | By this time they had returned to the spot where the servant girl had 
iven over the chase of the recreant gentleman, and the policeman seeing 
advancing, as well as Mr. Evergreen, followed by Master Tommy, 
had no doubt but that Evergreen was the shoemaker, and the maid the 
prt whose respective shops had been broken open and rifled by 
is captive. 

ff There is your fruit, my good woman, but the apple pie is a smash.” 

The fruit and the pie were absolute mysteries to all but the young 
Hawke, who instantly recognised his property and laid claim to it. 

“So the apples and pears are yours, my man,” cried the constable. 

“ Yes they are, so they are, and so is the pie too, so itis ; where is my 

ie? I must have my apple-pie ?” 

“You little thief,” exclaimed Hawke, “ what possessed you to put your 
pies into my pocket.” 

“ That’s a good one,” said A 96, “to steal a pie and then charge the 
owner with putting it in his pocket,” and he shook Hawke again, 
violently. 

Florus knew not what to make of all this, but he thought it time to 
interfere, and he laid his hand on the policeman’s shoulder, about to re- 
quest an explanation of his proceedings ; but the policeman anticipated 

“ There are your shoes ; three pair ; two black and one white ; follow 
me to the station to make your charge ;—why don’t you keep a dog in 

our shop?—there’s nothing like a terrier or a good bull dog for a chap 
ike this ere.” 

“ What a deal his pockets must have held!” exclaimed the maid, re- 
joicing in the distress of poor Hawke, and anxious to make matters look 
as unfavourable to him as possible. | 

“JT have been ten years in the force,” said the constable, “and I 
ought to know something of rogues’ pockets, but blow me if ever I rum- 
maged such a pair of bags before ; what a pity you didn’t give him time 
to fill them !” 

Fill my pockets |—what do you mean f—let me go! I’m a gentle- 
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*. man,” exelaimed the unfortunate Red Rover, distracted between fear 


and rage. 
“A are you? A gentleman what steals shoes and fobs 


“T’'m a gentleman, I say; ask this gentleman if ’'m not a gentleman,” 
cried Haw e, appealing to Mr. Evergreen. 

“Of course you are,” said the latter, not well knowing what to say ot 
think. 

“ Of course he is,” echoed A 96, taking the ressadid of: Vivwes te be 
ironical, “the swell mob is all *men.’ 

“He's a gentleman every inch,” muttered Senvemness audibly, as 
she followed in the rear ; “ cb. goodness, what big poekets 

“T haven’t got all my pear ; I want tire panel Fasae thew 
apples,” roared little Hawke, thinking only of his personal interest in the 
transactions pending. 

“ You are very’well off, my youngster,” said the constable, “to get 
what you have got. How many did you eat ?” he continued, addressing 


himself to the supposed thief. 
They were now approaching Mr. Goslin’s house, and Mrs. Hawke and 


her daughters stood at an upper window, marvelling what the hubbub was 
about, and trying in vain to understand the various exclamations that 
reached their ears. The night was as dark as pitch. As the party came 
near they distinctly caught the word robber, and other similar opprobrious 
epithets ; they also heard a great deal about shoes and other articles 
which somebody was charged with having unlawfully appropriated ; so 
putting all together they concluded that by some strange chance the 
robber had been taken a owned the abominable hat and cloak which 
had kicked up so much commotion. What followed confirmed them 
in this opinion, for the constable, perceiving that Hawke’s head was 
bare, fiercely inquired, 

“ Where did you leave your hat, my gem’man, since a gem’man you 
say you are ?” 

“Oh, mamma, I declare they have caught him after all,” screamed 
one of the girls. 

“'Here’s the robber’s hat,” screamed the other, throwing it out as she 
yee to the peneemnen. who caught it as it fell, and instantly clapped it 

poor Hawke’s head, which it unluckily fitted only too well. 

a Mrs. Goslin’s maid sat down on rm Aegren of. the door, faint with 
laughing; and Florus joined her heartily, oni beyond measure at the 
farcical turn of events. 

“« And there, there’s the murderer’s cloak,” vociferated the Gipsy, fling- 
ing that vile article of dress after the hat. 

The policeman caught the cloak, and also the word “ murderer.” 

“Ob, ho—murder as well as robbery,” and he fastened his knuckles 
under Hawke’s chin until he almost strangled him. 

“Has he murdered any body ?” he then asked, accosting the ladies 


at the window 

re do's now.” 

“We can’t sa 

“Tn all ity he has.” 

“ He's capable of it.” | 
‘Mamma, I hope he’ll be hanged.” 
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. “He will, of course, my dear.” _ 
Hawke endeavoured to speak, but in vain; he was outvoiced by his 
wife and daughters, and the policeman had no disposition to hear so pal- 


a ' 
“ What is your name?” Another shake accompanying the interro- 


Hawke only replied that he would make the interrogator pay dearly 
for his insolence. 

“So you won't give your name ; perhaps we'll find it in your hat,” and 
he plucked it off to satisfy himself on the point. He there found the san- 
guinary name of Jack Fireblood. 

“Fireblood! I’ve heard that name before.” | 

So.has every reader of Jonathan Wild, from whose history Chatterley 
borrowed it. 

Evergreen now began to feel that he had allowed the joke to go far 
enough. He now interfered ; and with no little difficulty convinced the 
policeman that he himself was not a plundered shoemaker ; and that the 
poor Red Rover was really a gentleman, as he had stated himself to be; 
that the discovery of the shoes and fruit on his person was perfectly com- 

with the utmost probity of character, and finally, that there could 
not possibly be a more laughable mistake than to fix upon him the own- 
ership of the old slouched hat, the alarm created by which had occasioned 
“his eon flight, and brought him into so much trouble. 

96 surrendered his prisoner reluctantly: Mrs. Hawke and her 
daughters were shocked to find that they had been unwittingly torturmg 
a husband and a father: the Red Rover vowed vengeance on the entire 
police foree: Mr. Evergreen bade good night, or rather good morning, 
and the adventure of the slouched hat terminated with no damage to 
any of the parties concerned, save and except the wreck of Master 
Tommy’s apple-tart, and the spoiling of his papa’s best black coat. 


CuHap. XIII. 


The Remorse of Tommy’s guilty Stomach—Dreams of the Red Rover—Mrs. 
Hawke rises betimes—Her Toilette—A Morning Walk with an Object— 


Cheap Tea. 

Tue remainder of the night passed without more adventures. The 
young Hawkes slept soundly, all but Tommy, who having devoured all 
is apples and pears, ewok occasionally in the horrors of dy i 
although he used a more familiar expression to describe his agonies. . 
Hawke had to get up once or twice to comfort him, and being at length 
provoked at the disturbance, she promised the young gentleman er in 
another place the next time he gobbled up so much fruit against her mo- 

therly injunctions. 

Mr. Hawke, too, added to the fair matron’s nocturnal disquietudes, for 
he only fell asleep to dream frightfully of burglaries and murders, and 
moaned in so horrible a manner that his partner had to rouse him with 
her elbows, upon which he insisted on relating his dreams, occasionally 
yumping. UP, and declaring that he heard alarming noises, ‘raising of win- — 
dows, filing of bars, sawing of panels, and other like accompaniments of 
midnight ations. 

At length the wished-for morning dawned, and at seven o'clock, ‘the 
active and bustling Gipsy was up and stirring, fresh and vigorous, as if 
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nothing had happened; and when a woman like Mrs, Hawke jis out of 
bed, .it is, vain for the members of her family to think of enjoying them- 
selves init. She first dressed herself for the day, as ber custom was,’ and 
in doing so, she did not scruple to avail herself of a very.good, pair of 
stays belonging to Mrs. Goslin, which she first tried on, merely put of 
curiosity, and then, finding that they fitted her beautifully, she thought 
it was not worth while to change them for her own. It could do.them 
no harm to wear them just for one day. However, in the sequel, she nn- 
fortunately forgot that they were not her property, and the historian 
must record that when Mrs. Goslin returned to town, she found. a very old 
and worn corset bequeathed her in the room of that which her friend 
Mrs. Hawke had so freely accommodated to her luxuriant. bust. Her 
next proceeding was to dress her son Thomas, during which operation 
she repeated the threats she had fulminated the night before, weakening 
their effect, however, not a little, by the multitude of kisses and caresses 
she bestowed in place of correction on the little glutton’s person. 

Meantime, the girls were also at their toilettes, and copying the ma- 
ternal example, they picked up sundry odds and ends of ribbon, with a 
few morsels of lace, and stray articles of cheap jewellery, which they saw 
no reason why they might not as well use for a day or two, particularly 
as it was clear that Mrs. Goslin set no great value on them, or she would 
certainly have locked them up. 

At length Mrs. Hawke and her girls, having tricked themselves out in 
as many borrowed feathers as their bed-rooms afforded, sallied forth, fol- 
lowed by Master Tommy, to perambulate the neighbourhood, until the 
Red Rover was shaved and ready for breakfast. When they came down 
stairs they were met by the maid, with a blank countenance, upon which 
the Gipsy said, 

«“ What is the matter now ?” 

‘Did you lock up the hat and cloak, ma’am ?” 

‘ Lock them up—lock such things up !” 

“ They are gone, ma'am.” 

«« Gone—gone where ?” 

“ I'm sure I can’t say, ma'am.” 

“ There’s some mystery in this,” said Mrs. Hawke, looking myste- 
riously at her eldest daughter. 

“ Mamma, I’m terrified,” said that young lady. 

“I’m more frightened than ever,” exclaimed the second girl. 

“T’ll run up and tell papa,” said Tommy. 

“ No—do not, sir—he’s shaving; you would make him cut off his 
chin.” 

However, they proceeded on their walk, all agreeing as they left the 
house, that the sooner another nest was provided the better. It was 
clear that it was either a case of robbers, or.of something worse ! 

Perhaps, it was to get rid of unpleasant thoughts by a new and inte- 
resting occupation, that. Mrs. Hawke proposed to look in at the Metropo- 
litan Tea. Warehouse, and ask for a few samples of congo and hyson, to 
forward to a friend in the country who had given her, she affirmed, a 
commission to that effect... Who the friend. was the Gipsy did not state, 
and when her second girl put the question to her on iceien the shop, 
Mrs: Hawke rebuked her curiosity, and. looked disposed to box her 


ears. 











0 Shortly ‘afterwards, this incomparable wife and mother drew’ tip in 
front! of ‘another magazine of groceries, and seemed very much struck with 
the beauty of sundry loaves of sugar. 
io low very ‘white !” she remarked to her eldest daughter. 
io Very; mamma ; I’m sure it must be excellent.” , 
‘lets! Jenkinson was complaining yesterday that she cannot get good 
anywhere. I'll just step in and ask the price.” | 
~auShe did'so ; and with so much of the air of a lady disposed to patronise 
the establishment that the grocer insisted upon presenting her not only 
‘with asample of the sugar she so much admired, but with other samples 
also; and a great piece of candied sugar for Master Tommy, which th 
wweet-toothed young gentleman instantly put wholeand undivided into 
\ This affair managed, the party thought of returning to papa and to 
breakfast 


“Mamma, will you try a little of that gunpowder this morning, before 
‘you send the samples to the country?” 

“¥ think I will, love.” 

* And that white, white sugar ?” 

‘Yes, my dear.”’ 

The Hawke family sat down in about five minutes to a better breakfast 
than they had had for some time—and an extremely cheap one! But 
it was not the first time, nor was it the last, that Mrs. Hawke went 
a-sampling. ; 


Cuap. XIV. 


Chatterley’s Piraciee—Hawke a Somnambulist. 


Mr. CHATTERLEY was sitting at a late breakfast the ensuing morning, 
when he received the following note from Mr. Jenkinson. 


“ Cardigan-terrace. 
‘¢ Dear Chatterley, 

“We were all delighted at the capital trick you played on the Hawkes 
last night. You proved a match for them at their own weapons. Taking 
possession of their fly, and decamping with Hawke's umbrella was in- 
comparable. It is so very good to see the biters bit. Let us see you 
soon. You are wrong not to take shares in the Universal Providence 
while they are to be had. Verbum sap. 

“ Yours truly, 
‘‘ FRED, JENKINSON.” 


He had scarcely read the note, and had not sufficient time to digest the 
yy agg: it caused him, when his servant entered and said, 

Mr. Hawke, sir, has called for his umbrella, which, he says, you car- 
nied. off by mistake from Mr. Jenkinson’s last night.” 

‘1 know nothing about it,” answered Chatterley, peevishly ; “see if 
that is it,” pointing to an umbrella in a corner of the room. 

The servant examined the umbrella referred to, which he knew ata 
glance was not his master’s. 

‘It can’t be Mr. Hawke’s either,” said he ; “I see the name of a Mr. 
Goslin on the handle.” 


































_’ &Goslin ! oh, that’s the umbrella he is looking for, I have no doubt ; 
- E. guessed he had none of his own. Hand it to the getitiedine, ‘but take 
care you let him know that he has no more right to it'than T have.” 

The servant obeyed ; but on returning to the Red’ Rover, he found 
that gentleman sitting bolt upright, fast asleep, and he had to shake 
ce mama ming me he was awake enough to understand Mr. Chat- 

8 message. : 

“ It’s the same thing,” observed Hawke, yawning, as the man showed 
‘him the small silver plate inscribed with the name of Goslin—* it’s the 
same thing—Mr. Goslin’s a friend of mine ;” then ke gave another tre- 
mendous yawn and walked away, like a somnambulist, to the discharge 
of his duties as secretary of the grand new company. 

“ That’s the sleepiest gentleman I ever seed,” remarked the man, re- 
turning to his master’s presence. Chatterley guessed that the slouched 
hat produced the desired effect, but he did not learn the entire success of 
his scheme until a later period of the day, when he met Florus'\Ever- 
green, who exultingly recounted the adventure of the preceding night, 
never suspecting that he had been unintentionally working out his 
friend’s machinations. 


Chap. XV. 


Chatterley makes more Mischief—Hawke in greater Trouble than ever—A 
painful Alternative—Secretaries at War— Hawke chooses a Second, and be- 
gins to show Pluck. 


Mr. CHatrertxy had other arrows in his quiver for the luckless 
pirate. He proceeded to call on Mr. Shycock, an active member of the 
new company, and his old acquaintance. Finding that gentleman, he 
detailed to him the conversation that had passed at’ Mr. Jenkinson’s 
table on the day previous, respecting the Universal Providence, repeating 
the insulting remarks of old Mr. Kickshaw, and insidiously observing 
how surprised he was to find that the new secretary displayed no resent- 
ment, and made no attempt to vindicate the company. Mr. Shycock 
was ill-disposed to Hawke, having failed to obtain the secretaryship for 
his own son, and he unhesitatingly pronounced the poor Red Rover a 
base poltroon, and declared that had he himself been present, or his son 
Peter, either the one or the other would have kicked Mr. Kickshaw from 
one end of Oxford-street to the other. 

“Let me tell you, as a friend,” added Chatterley, “ Mr. Kickshaw is 
not the only man in London who gives your new company a bad name ; 
and if your own officers stand by and hear themselves and their employers 
called rogues and swindlers to their faces, the public will soon believe that 
there is good ground for applying such epithets to you.” 

Shycock protested he would instantly confer with Mr. Flash Dash- 
wood upon the subject, and taking Chatterley with him, he proceeded in 
search of that brilliant personage. As soon as Dashwood heard the | 
story, which had lost nothing in its progress, he quite agreed with Shy- 
cock that Mr. Hawke ought to have replied with spirit, and had now no 
other course to take but to despatch a friend to Mr. Kickshaw, and de- 


mand an explanation. 
“He orig to send him a message at once,” whispered Chatterley to 
Mr. Shycock. 
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_ sipfHe,ought—that’s the true course—the only course,” and-he commu- 
Chatterley’s friendly suggestion to Mr. ee yr ye ae 
“jn it without, hesitation. 
woof Lhall see Hawke in the course of half-an-hour,” he added, « 
“Ti let him know what we mpee ones do.” 
Chatterley, having thus in gai proper train, went his way, 
al el, snd eche cpl ote ace of business, where 
they found Hawke already sotall and nodding over a y of the pro- 
bound in. red morocco, and super erly git clean for- 
_gotten the table-talk of the day before, in the of the night that 
sueceeded ; and when the two p Saen acquainted him that the expres- 
sions used in his presence with reference to the company were the con- 
versation of all London, and that he, as secretary, was expected to take 
rent notice of them, the red-haired eman ped the pro- 
spectus from his bony hands, and looked as Ff hia friends proposed 
to him a jump from the top of the Monument. It took no ian time to 
discover that the Universal Providence Assurance Company had got no 
fire-eating secretary. In fact, Hawke was too frank and simple to make 
any pretence to the character of a fighting man; on the contrary, he 
declared that duelling was the thing he abhorred most in the world, and 
intimated that as to sending a challenge to Mr. Kickshaw, or any ‘body 
else, it was quite out of the question, and was, besides, no part or parcel 
of his official duty. 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said Shycock, “ but it is your duty.” 

“Implied, if not mounted stated, ” said Dashwood 

Every secretary must be prep ared to fi ht,” reid the former. 

“Or how could business be done | ?” asked the latter. 

Shycock wondered how a sensible man could have a doubt on the sub- 

- Dashwood had a better opinion of his friend Hawke than to sup- 
pose him capable of making any difficulty about such a trifle. 

“A trifle !” exclaimed Hawke. 

*‘ Yes, only a shot or two at an impertinent old gentleman ; that’s the 
whole of it.’ 

“The first consideration, gentlemen, is religion,” faltered Hawke, to 
whom it occurred that by the laws of the duel, the impertinent old gen- 
tleman would have a shot or two at him in return. 

“ Religion! nonsense, man !” eried Dashwood. 

“Religion is not nonsense,” answered Hawke, boldly, “and religion 
forbids i < 

“If religion forbids, ProvibENCE—the UNIVERSAL PROVIDENCE ex- 
wy it, I can tell you, Mr. Secretary,” said Shycock, with decision ; “‘ in 

to be brief with you, our officers must fight as well as write; the 
pen won’t do without the pistol. By ' G—-, sir, you must send Mr. Kieke 
shaw a message, or resign your office.” 

“The Mediterranean Drainage Company had three secretaries.shot in 
one week,” encouragingly observed a little black man who now entered 
and took his seat at the table. 

“ The actuary of the British Sunflower Associaton fought two duels in 
one day,” said Shycock. 

* Mere a said the little black director. ._ , 

Mr. Dashwood having been mainly instrumental in obtaining the place 
for Hawke, felt it becoming to give om all the support in his power on 

the present critical occasion, so he goodnaturedly hinted, sotto voce, that 
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ing to ‘sid the Red Rover adopted this ‘viewsbl--the’ mindtdiv the 
more , inasmuch as he felt that were he the recipient:of a challenge, 


he nla ele arm sey, a Merete: uity could frame ., 
than accept so revolting an invitation. He also began to recolleet himself 
a little, and he remem that Mr. Kickshaw was: very:old:and\feeble, |, 
‘Putting all theo points together, tho socrstary began to-dafter heal 
Puttin ints , the secre -to- umielf 
that he would sulle ten great risk in sending to sith an‘op- 
Een and, to confess the truth, he also felt that Mrs. Hawke would not, : 

too well pleased were he to give up six hundreda-year and a splendid 
residence, merely to-avoid the risk. of being wounded in a duel. | The 
matter was accordingly arranged to the satisfaction of the directors, and 
all that remained was for the secretary to appoint a friend to be the 
bearer of a belligerent message to the slanderer of the new company. 
Hawke could think of nobody more likely to answer than the godil- 
natured gentleman whose acquaintance he had made the night. before, 
and he proceeded, Lacktng- ghastly pale, in quest of Vléeealieegredn, 
who had fortunately given him his address. 

Chatterley was with Florus when Hawke arrived. The latter sent up 
his name, and requested a private interview. Great was the astonishment 
of ‘Florus when he learned the motive of the Red Rover's visit, knowing, 
as he did, that a more arrant coward never displayed the white feather. 
His amazement was, however, soon abated, far Hawke, after soliciting his 
friendly assistance in the affair, could not refrain from communicating his 
belief that Mr. Kickshaw would retract all he had said sooner than “ 
out.” Much to Hawke’s satisfaction, Florus:took the same view of the 
matter, considering it quite improbable that the friends of an-old gentle- 
man of seventy would suffer or advise him to accept a challenge. Hawke, 
therefore, left his friend to proceed on his mission, with very little appre- 
hension about the issue of the business. Florus returned to Chatterley, 
and ee him with an account of the object of the visit he had just 
received. 


Cuap. XVI. 


Warlike Movements—Peace a}tout earn Saapation of Mr. Secretary Hawke 
—His Letter. 


Ir was arranged between Chatterley and Mr. Eve n, that the 
latter should not only represent old Mr. Kickshaw as seed to abide by 
every syllable of his attack upon Hawke’s company, but as one of the 
most determined duellists, and, notwithstanding his years, one of the best 
shots in England. When Florus met Hawke again, according to ap- 
pointment, that worthy gentleman had .nearly recovered his self-posses- 
sion, and. came to the interview almost radiant with satisfaction, confident 
that his friend had extorted an ample apology from the calumnious octo- 
genarian. To his surprise he found Florus looking exceedingly grave. 

“ He has apologised, of course ?” exclaimed poor Hawke. 

‘Jam: sorry to say he has not,” 

** Not?” 

“ He positively refuses !” 

“* Refuses ?” and the Red Rover quaked.’ 

“ Not only refuses, but reiterates all he said, and declares he will stick 
to it to his‘dying’ breath.” 
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| and was with difficulty able to mutter the inquiry, rr ai 


. Hawke i 
#4 What:is to be done ?” 


eee ppmanl fight of course; there are the pistols ; every thing 


4s a , 
*Su+su-surely some—some—something m—m—m—might be 
d-od--ddne'to prevent it.” 
Impossible; it must go on now.” 
But! the p—p—p—poor old man—” . 
{Poor old man in ; by Jove, sir, he is the gayest old cock on 
tAg¢—g—gay old c—c—cock !” 
# Ay, that he is, and the d—1 of a shot, I hear ;—practises with the 
istol two hours every morning, and snuffs his candle out at night with a 
blunderbuss. By G—d, sir, you'll make a character by fighting 
Mr. Kickshaw.” 
‘Hawke's ee stuck to his throat with unutterable terror. “ 
“By G—d I envy you; I wish I was the principal and you the se- 
siedpr u lucky rw 7 “ ms : 
“ W—-w—w—would you? I'll change places if—” 
No, we cannot do that ; the luck is yours now, and you must enjoy 
it;-how do you fight—across a table ?”’ 
Hawke made no answer. Evergreen looked at him as if he had ex- 
him to jump at the proposition ; still the secretary was silent, but 
itseemed now not to be altogether the silence of extreme fear. | He 
looked like a man pondering and collecting himself to make some great 
intellectual spring, and adopt some sstonidhinne resolution. At length he 
said slowly and deliberately to his second— 
‘Can you accommodate me with pen and ink and a sheet of paper ?” 
“Certainly,” said Florus, never doubting but that his principal was 
about to draft his last will and testament, or at least about to concoct a 
farewell epistle to his wife. But what Hawke did write was the follow- 


ing : 





“ Harley-street, September 30. 
‘‘ Gentlemen, 

“ Having accepted the office of Secretary to the Universal Providence 
Assurance Company, without sufficient information respecting the duties 
attached to it, and feeling that some of those duties are not of such a 
nature as I can conscientiously, as a Christian, approve, I have the 
honour to place my situation at your disposal, in doing which I beg to 
return you my warmest acknowledgments for the honour you did me in 
appointing me to it. 

| “‘T have the honour to be, 
“‘ Your most obedient and grateful servant, 
“F. Hawke.” 


“To the Directors of the U. P. A. » 
Company.” 3 


“There,” said the Red Rover, “that puts an end to this unpleasant 
affair, and will save you, my dear sir, all further trouble on my-ac- 
count.” ti 
Florus read the letter which Hawke put into his hands, and it was not 
easy to control his mirth. vies ylao 107 
“You'll not send it?” said Florus, looking affectedly, incredulous, «.) ». 
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“ Won't 1?” said, Hawke, and he hastily took up his hat and bid Mr. 


Ev adieu, a 0 him warmly for his services. 

2iWheh.nossente | to idortpanil luck—a regular tramp card— 
the duel would be the making of you—to say nothing of so fine a situa- 
tion ; think again—do—be advised—you'll repent it too late.” 

But Hawke was already out of hearing, muttering to himself mecha- 
nically, “ Snuffs out his candle every night with a blunderbuss : he’ll not 
snuff out my candle.” 


Cuap. XVII. 


A Chapter of Calamities—Fortune deserts’ the Pirates—Smash of the Grand 
Company—Dashwood dished—Jenkinson diddled—The Catastrophe. 


Tuxus ended the short prosperity of the Red Rover; but other misfor- 
tunes followed, faithful to the adage which says, that misfortunes never 
come alone. Mrs. Hawke had not done scolding her unwarlike husband 
for throwing away six hundred a year so inbonaldigenialy when the news 
came that the Grand New Company was prematurely smashed, and Mr. 
Dashwood, with a half-a-dozen more of the parties concerned, escaped 
to America with the property of fifty widows, and the same number of too 
credulous and confiding spinsters. This did not affect the Hawkes directly, 
but indirectly they felt it acutely ; for Mr. Jenkinson, amongst others, 
was nearly ruined by the explosion, and the next morning poor Haidee 
was returned to her afflicted parents, before she had learned a syllable of 
German, or seen the castle of Bishop Hatto. 

But this, alas! was not all. The little Hawke who had been quar- 
tered upon the indigent Welsh parson had latterly given evidence of such 
immense capacity for bread-and-butter, as well as such unrivalled talents 
for mischief, that he was at length felt to be an intolerable incumbrance 
in a house where there was already a clamorous brood of seven children, 
and where the breaking of a teacup, or a pane of glass, was a calamity 
of the most serious nature. This being the case, the Welsh clergyman 
and his wife, one Saturday-night, after a consultation occasioned by the 
destruction of a tea-pot, and the simultaneous disappearance of a pound 
of goat’s cheese, came to the determination of transmitting their expen- 
sive and troublesome charge to his affectionate parents in London, where 
in due course he arrived, as safely as aletter or parcel, and was delivered 
in Harley-street, to the undisguised annoyance and mortification of all 
except his brother Tommy, who was delighted to have so powerful an 
auxiliary in a thousand little innocent schemes, which he was daily 
forming to keep the family in a state of “constitutional agitation.” But 
Harley-street itself was soon to prove no more an asylum for the piratical 
crew, against whom fortune had now openly declared. The Goslins left 

ir country-seat for their town-house at an unusually early period, and 
- someon of their intention to return to London was ihe un- 

awkes as or as bad as a formal notice to quit from the loving 
John Thruatont. ape o 

In a day or two after, they were served with an ejectment in the shape 
of a polite but peremptory note from Mrs. Goslin; they decamped, man, 
woman, and child, bag and baggage, like a horde of gipsies, or a tribe of 
. Tartars; and to fill to the brim the of their afflictions, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hawke were compelled not only to take lodgings, but to pay a smart 
rent for them. | 
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ar THE LOVER’S ROCK. 
Lea A LEGEND OF ANDALUSIA. 
pedis ( Concluded.) 


By Mrs. Romer. 


jon D Some shallow story of deep love. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
Se to whom these words were addressed might well be compared to 
some “ bright particular star,” so ethereal, and at the same time so efful- 
gent was the character of her beauty. The very simplicity of her attire 
seemed a triumphant attestation to the perfection of her loveliness, by 
showing that charms like hers could derive no adventitious lustre from 
the foreign aid of ornament. Whether from a consciousness of this rare 
privilege of beauty, or from a carelessness of the effect her appearance 
"was to produce, the person of Lindaraxa was wholly unadorned. Neither 
‘gold nor * apes blazed upon that radiant brow, or cinctured'that slender 
‘waist. Her vestments, composed of the snow-white transparent muslin 
of Barbary, floated like a fleecy cloud around her light form, descending 
‘to her little bare feet in graceful folds, which were not deranged by the 
outer garment of green velvet worn by her. A single damask rose was 
placed in her bosom; and her indgnnditsaat dark hair divided into inun- 
merable glossy braids, some of which were wound round her head, and 
~ some descended over her shoulders nearly to the ground, was shaded, not 
concealed, by the clear white veil that was lightly thrown over it. The 
loose sleeves of her robe falling back as she crossed her fair hands upon 
her bosom, displayed the exquisite beauty of her arms, pure in form and 
hue as those of some antique statue. 

“Noble Aixa,” said the maiden, “ I come to apprise you, that but just 
now a second messenger has arrived with tidings of the king’s approach 
to Granada. The one who had ridden night and day to reach the pa- 
lace last evening, brought with him only the intelligence that Zahara had 
fallen ; but he who has been sent forward by Ibn Zeriab, my father, to 
my uncle, the Alcayde of the Alhambra, announces that Muley Aben 

en will be here to-day, and commands that a triumphal entry shall be 
prepared for him. And the sentinels on the watch-tower* have just sent to 
say that the royal cavalcade may be descried in the distance. Will it 
please you to come forth and greet the conqueror on his return?” 

The Sultana Aixa smiled bitterly as she laid her finger upon one of 
the numerous scrolls entwined among the arabesques that ornament the 
interior of the window-arches against which she leaned, and which con- 
tained the device of the first King of Granada, the wise and good Maho- 
- ‘met Ibn Alhamar—“ And no conqueror but God!” 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “ has the king broken the compact which his 
hig predecessor, the framer of that he sentence, entered into with 

e fanatical Christian persecutor of the Moors, for the salvation of his 
dominions. The prudence of Mahomet Ibn Alhamar shrunk not from 
2 painful sacrifice to preserve the fair territory of Granada from the rapa- 
city of the conquering Ferdinand of Castile; the unadvised rashness of 
Muley Aben Hacen will cause it to be delivered over to the domination 
“of another Ferdinand, as fanatical and not less rapacious than he who 


a 





* The Torre de la Vela, the loftiest tower of the Alhambra. 
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wrested Valencia, Murcia, and Seville, from the followers of the prophet! 
Had’ our husband but listened to our councils, this first blow would 
tiever have been struck by him. The wily Ferdinand and his fair-haired 
yuieen have only wished for such a provocation to authorise the war 
yy have long meditated against Granada, and the colour of just re- 
will now be given to whatever they may undertake nst us, 
Aben Hacen has served their interests but too well by this rash 
step—let him kas his crown, for he will live to mourn over this. con- 
omen with bitterer regrets than he, who, when he returned a victor to 

ada, nded to the acclamations of his people in the sad humility 
of his heart by those memorable words, ‘There is no conqueror but 
God!” 

The rapidity with which Aixa had uttered these words, caused her to 
pause for a moment to recover her breath. Lindaraxa remained silently 
watching her countenance, fearful of arousing more angry passions by a 

remature attempt to soothe. In a few seconds the royal lady, with her 
Pabitual self-command, smoothed her ruffled brow, and subdued her 
indignant emotions, and turning to her young favourite, said with a 
smile, tt 
“ Nevertheless, we will go forth to welcome the king—nay, we will 
even appear to exult in his triumph, although in our heart we rue it ; 
for the fokcle ulace of Granada must not know that dissensions exist 
in the family of its rulers ; they would require no other incentive to split 
into destructive factions ; and if ever the nation required to be united, 
it is now! Besides, since Granada has rushed upon hostilities with 
Castile, ’tis meet that she should combat victoriously, and that we should 
glory in the deed.” 

« Alas! wherefore combat at all ?”’ exclaimed Lindaraxa with a sigh ; 
“and why should two people so gallant, so chivalrous, and so accom- 
plished, so peculiarly formed to appreciate each other’s noble charac- 
teristics as dhe Moors of Granada and the Spaniards of Castile, seek only . 
to compass their mutual destruction ?” 

*‘ Stall thinking of your Christian knight! still faithful to the rose of 
Damascus and the bleeding heart—the badge borne away, and the 

ledge left by him!” said the sultana, pointing to the flower in Lin- 
Pitasa’s bosom, and to a ruby ring in the form of a heart that sparkled 
upon her finger (the sole ornament worn by her), with a peculiar expres- 
sion in her eyes which caused the maiden’s cheek and brow to emulate 
the crimson hue of the rose and the gem. “Strange that the romance 
of a day should have resisted three years of voluntary absence—per- 
chance of forgetfulness—for your graceful Spaniard never returned to 
sun himself in your bright eyes, Lindaraxa!” 

“ He could not !” said Lindaraxa, proudly ; “honour forbade that he 
should return to a court where his sovereigns and his country had been 
defied in the person of their representative. Could he have forgotten 
what was due to them, I should have placed no value upon his homage 
to me, for my mind cannot separate the belief that the knight who 
proves false to honour, will prove false to love too. But these are idle 

ulations now. TI will not deny that the graces of that Christian ca- 
valier dazzled my imagination: but the romance of a day lasted not be- 
yond that day; ‘atid maidenly pride has saved my heart from pining after 
an illusion.” °" 
“A noble sentiment, and worthy of a Zegri maiden, and of the kins- 
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of Aixa,” replied the sultana; “and yet we have sometimes 
. that the impression produced upon our Lindaraxa’s young heart 
that captivating irene” was like the characters engrayen upon the 
deft by him. as a pledge of his allegiance-—ineffaceable! while. that 
which her matchless beauty had awakened in him was short-lived as the 
rose that had wandered from her bosom to his helmet—the badge ofa 
rapsient devotion that could indeed excite to deeds of chivalrous gal- 
ntry in the morning, and yet be cast away, faded and uncared for, at 
might! But we rejoice that our apprehensions should have been un- 
epi more especially as the moment approaches for testing the truth 
f the assertion so fearlessly uttered by lips which we know to have never 
‘been sullied by a falsehood !” , 
_. © Speak out, noble sultana,” was the reply, “ the wishes of Aixa must 
ever be laws to Lindaraxa.” , 
\ “ Hitherto,” resumed the sultana, “ you have shown yourself coy and 
difficult beyond even the privilege of beauty such as yours to be, and 
have opposed nothing but freezing indifference to the passion of your 
admirers. We have even unwisely recorded, and as it were enco : 
your coldness as well as your loveliness, in the verses that encircle the 
basin of yonder fountain that sparkles in the garden created by you, and 
n which, in the fondness of our heart, we bestowed the name of our 
favourite,” (and she pointed to the alabaster fountain which still forms the 
eentre of the garden of Lindaraxa, upon which was engraven in Arabic 
characters this inscription, “The fair princess that walks in this garden, 
covered with pearls, augments its beauty so much by her presence, that 
thou mayest doubt whether it be a fountain that flows or the tears of 
her admirers”). “We will confess our weakness, and add that our 
selfish love for you favoured the maiden coldness that retained you undi- 
videdly as our dear companion. But this state of affairs could not last for 
ever. . The king has signified to your father his resolution of bestowing 
ou upon a husband worthy of you, and Ibn Zeriab lives but to obey the 
ing. Muza Ben Omar, the gallant African prince who commands the 
forces sent over by the Barbary powers to assist us in this war, has asked 
for a bride from among the daughters of Granada, to serve as a bond of 
alliance between his people and ours. He is young, beautiful, brave ;— 
like ourself and like you, he is a descendant of the monarchs of Fez, and 
all-powerful in his own land. The king has resolved that the reward of 
his devotion to our cause shall be the possession of the fairest flower of the 
Zegri tribe, and we have yielded to his wishes, and consented to relin- 
quish the dear society of our Lindaraxa for the holy interests of our 
country and our creed.” 

Lindaraxa bowed her head in token of submission. 

“Give me but time to know the prince, and to let my heart pronounce 
for itself,” she said tremulously, ‘and I will ask no more.” 

Scarcely had she pronounced these words when the alcayde of the 
palace, presenting himself at the entrance of the Gabinete, announced 
that the king had reached Granada, and would forthwith be at the gates 
of the Alhambra. 

‘Summon our maidens,” said the sultana, “ we will be the first to 
greet the conqueror at the gates!” and as-she traversed the Court of 
the Lions, leaning upon the shoulder of Lindaraxa, she whispered in her 
ear, “ Will you gainsay us when we predict that the stranger placed 
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nearest to the king’s person this day when he returns among us will be he 
ho is to hecome the master of your destinies ?” | 

Thus devising upon the prospects of her favourite, and resolutely 


m 


sileneing the gloomy forebodings that filled her own mind for the fate of 
Granada, the Sultana Aixa, followed by her attendants, ascended to the 
summit of the tower that surmounts the Gate of Judgment, and leaning 
over the parapet, looked down upon the brilliant procession that wound 
along the avenue leading to that noble entrance. The cavalcade was- 
arranged precisely in the same manner as when it had quitted Zahara, 
save that the n of Don Esteban de Sandoval had been transferred 
from Samaiial sade more commodious conveyance of a litter. Eagerly 
was every fair head bent forward to catch a first glimpse of the conqueror, 
and none more eagerly than Lindaraxa’s, for she knew that her destined 
husband (whom she had never yet beheld) would be placed near him, and 
that her father’s rank entitled him to ride immediately after the king. 
And now the royal heralds and trumpeters passed beneath the archway, 
and after a short interval Muley Aben Hagen rode forward alone, the 
ghastly trophy suspended to his saddle-bow forming a mournful contrast 
to the splendid housings of his war-horse. Next to him came Ibn Ze- 
riab, with the conquered banner of Castile, and them followed an open 
litter, on which was stretched a wounded Christian knight, so placed that 
his n and countenance were completely exposed to the public gaze. 
At fis feet were laid a sword and a shield emblazoned with the arms of 
the captive; the device, a snow-white greyhound pierced with an arrow, 
upon a field vert, and the motto “Fiel pero desdichado” (faithful but 
unfortunate), seemed to be an affecting illustration of his own unhappy 
predicament. His youthful lineaments, noble and pure in contour, were 
of that rare description of beauty which sickness and suffering may de- 
vastate, but cannot entirely deface; the cheeks were flushed, and the 
sunken eyes lighted up with the unnatural brilliancy that is imparted to 
them by fever, and it was evident, from their restless yet vacant expres- 
sion, that his mind had wandered under the influence of delirium, and 
that he was alike unconscious of the conspicuous position he occupied in 
that Moorish triumph, and insensible to the restraint of the fetters with 
which his wan and burning hands were charged. = 
Lindaraxa at one glance recognised in the wounded and apparently 
expiring captive the brilliant victor of the Carrera, he who had rendered 
that public homage to her beauty which had left such profound traces 
upon her memory. A smothered exclamation betrayed her surprise, and 
as the prognostic so lately uttered by Aixa flashed across her mind, her 
eyes sought those of the sultana, a read in them that she too had recog- 
nised “ the stranger placed nearest to the king’s person.” No word was 
spoken by either. Aixa and her maidens waved their scarfs and scattered 
upon the heads of the victors the flowers and palm branches they had 
brought for that purpose. Lindaraxa took no part in these ovations, but 
when the litter of the wounded knight approached the archway, she 
leaned over the parapet, and detaching the rose from her bosom suffered 
it to fall upon the captive’s breast, while her thoughts, taking ee 
tive flight, reverted to the first entry of Don Esteban into Granada, when, 
upon the very threshold of the city, fate had thrown them in each other's 
path, and the flower that had then fallen me eat srg A 
served.as a prelude to the most romantic episode of her life. Too m 
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absotbed by heremotions to bestow another look or thought the 
brilliant pageant that continued to defile through the Gate of J t, 
Lindaraxa‘saw not that Muza Ben Omar, at the head of his Afri 
warriors, had immediately followed the litter of the wounded prisoner; 
she:had for a moment forgotten that such a being existed—she had 
where she was, and by whom surrounded. The voice of the 
sultana-queen aroused her from her dream ; mechanically she followed 
her footsteps to the palace, and then obeying the tender impulse that ren- 
dered: her impatient to cast herself upon her father’s bosom after his re- 
cetit exposure to the perils of war, she hastened to meet him. 

The phere? ulation of Zahara, driven like cattle to Granada in 
the suite of ing, were distributed in lots among the noble Moors 
who had taken part in that expedition; and without any consideration for 
age or sex, or any reference to birth or station, all were indiscriminately 
condemned to share the same fate, and became the slaves of their con- 
querors. Don Esteban had been allotted, with many others, to his ca 
tor, Ibn Zeriab ; but the position of the noble young Marquis de F lori 

~ Blanca did not offer greater chances of exemption from suffering because 
he had become the property of one of the most powerful men in the 
kingdom, who was fully aware of the rank of his prisoner. The Zegri 
ince was a fanatic and a courtier; he shared in Muley Aben Hacen’s 
s testation of. Christianity, and believed that all who tolerated it were 
traitors to his royal master ; and although a chivalrous spirit in warfare, 
common to his countrymen, rendered him capable of such noble im 
as that which had caused him to save Don Esteban’s life when over- 
whelmed by numbers at Zahara, yet the momentary excitement over, @ 
stern spirit of discipline, and a’natural harshness of character, asserted 
their empire over him, and he became incapable of the sustained and 
more delicate generosity that would have led to alleviating the captivity 
of a noble prisoner by such indulgences as are due to misfortune and 
high birth. Don Esteban was therefore consigned, notwithstanding his 
wounds and fever, to a dungeon with his fellow-sufferers, until such time 
as his restored health permitted him to take part in the labours to which 
Christian captives were condemned by their Mahometan masters ; nor 
was Lindaraxa aware that he had become the property of her father, for 
Ibn Zeriab was one of those stern parents who inspire their children with 
as'much fear as love,—one who never brooked to be interrogated by his 
offspring ; and when his daughter had indirectly endeavoured to gather 
from him the several destinations of his captives, and had ventured to 
solicit her father's indulgence for those belonging to him, she was silenced 
by the harsh observation that such subjects were unfit for women to in- 
terfere with, and that the king’s commands respecting them had been 












































Notwithstanding Ibn Zeriab’s stern severity, he loved his beautiful 
child devotedly ; Ihe had loved her mother so well that he had never 
given her a suecessor, and after her death, Lindaraxa had been consigned 
to'the care of her royal kinswoman, the Sultana Aixa, whose tender 
affection replaced that of the parent she had lost. When he signified © 
to. his child the king's desire that she should look upon Muza Ben Omar 

as her future husband, the courtier and the father were at war in his 

bosom, and he was so deeply moved by the tears of Lindaraxa, and the 
sorrow expressed by her at the idea of leaving her father and her country 
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wed that he promised to build: a; palace. for sher at 
~ Granada, ees with the African priace that, she should: 
* the strai year, to pass a portion of her time with her own, 
Mesh motes tend os in toe 
promise marriage should not take until. the 
_ palace was terminated ; but the very day after this concession had been 
_ made, the ground was marked out for the new structure—the.site chosen 
being that of the Monte Santa Elena, immediately, adjoining the 
Generalife—and so many workmen, were, immediately 
employed in executing the designs of the architects, that it. became eyi- 
dent that Ibn Zeriab had determined to overcome peers delays, and 
that he had discovered the secret of reconciling his.indulgence to his 
child with his obedience to the king. 

A few weeks afterwards, when the court was sojourning in the delicious 
retreat of the Generalife, the Sultana Aixa, accompanied by Lindaraxa 
and her attendants, visited the future residence of her favourite. It was 
the first time that Lindaraxa had approached the spot (for something 
more than indifference—distaste—caused her to avoid every thing that 
had reference to her intended marriage), and her surprise bordered upon 
terror when she beheld the progress already made inthe edifice ; cae 
and colonnades had sprung from the ground as if by magic, and courts 
and gardens were traced out with that elegant symmetry which distin- 
guishes all the creations of Moorish art. The plan followed had been a 
miniature imitation of the Generalife, and the copy bid fair to rival the 
as yet unrivalled original; for Ibn Zeriab had spared nothing towards 
the execution of his design that could render it perfect, and all that Gra- 
nada possessed of artists and artisans had been engaged by him. . Hun- 
dreds of workmen were dispersed in all directions, employed in trans- 
porting large blocks of stone to various points, and removing the loose 
earth and rubbish that had accumulated from the excavation of canals, 
which were to convey water to the cascades and fountains, &c.&c. But 
the most laborious operations had devolved upon a number of Christian 
slaves, who were made to toil under burdens which their Moslem task- 
masters would have shrunk from undertaking. Lindaraxa saw by their 
peculiar dress, and the fetters upon their ancles, that they were captives, 
and an irrepressible feelin of i interest and curiosity drew her towards 
them. They had stretched themselves upon the ground to snatch a mo- 
men’s repose, while they ate the dry bread that had been distributed to 
them, but a gloomy silence ss SS the whole party ; one of them had 
removed to short distance from the rest, and, seated upon a block of 
marble, his head sunk upon his bosom, he mechanically traced characters 
in the loose sand with a cypress-wand, with that abstracted air which 
showed him to be unconscious of what he was about. The whiteness 
and delicacy of his hands, and something in the noble outline of his 
form, attracted the young Moor’s attention undividedly towards the 
lonely captive; and one of those presentiments which are an instinct of 
the heart, led her to approach so near to him, that the rustling of her 
vestments startled him from his reverie. He looked up, and, seeing 
veiled female at his side, immediately arose, and with that respectful 
deference for a woman’s presence which never desert the well-born, he 
uncovered his head and remained standing until she should pass by. 
But Lindaraxa appeared rooted to the spot, for that movement had re- 
vealed to her gaze a countenance changed indeed from its once glorious 
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; but not to be mistaken, and never to be forgotten by her. | 

“btow' and hollow cheeks told a tale of physical je Aacit aes 
heart with pity ; but there was an expression of sombre 

in' the sunken eyes that sent a chill of dismay through her 


seat rm) 







‘ 


co9/s* es here !” she was about to exclaim, but checked herself. “ Chris- 
tian,” she at length articulated in a low and tremulous voice, “ to whom 
odovyou belong ? 

"Phe captive drew himself up to the full height of his majestic form, 
~\ qe he | answered, 

base my and my country! but the fate of war has made me the 
e-prisoner of Ibn Zeriab.” 

“ Of my father! there must be some error in your being here—he 
‘eannot know of it—he never could have intended a Christian cavalier, 
“albeit an enemy and a prisoner, to be thus humiliated.” And she pointed 
“to the blocks of stone which the young Spaniard had been employed in 


earrying. 

" Seid oe Bieivis lady,” he replied, “ your gentle heart deceives you; Ibn 

 Zeriab knows no distinction between the knight and the peasant—when 

‘they are in chains. I am here by his commands ; better after all, to 
labour in the sunshine than to pine in a dungeon.” : 

* This shall be looked to,” she said ; * your name ?” 

* Don Esteban de Sandoval, Marquis de Florida Blanca.” 

“ Noble Christian,” said Lindaraxa, ‘I may not take upon myself to 
say that you shall be restored to liberty ; for, alas! I have no power to 
unrivet those fetters ; but ask for an fas short of that, and— 

“ The only boon which the captive sighs for is freedom,” interrupted 
the Spaniard, gloomily. 

‘ “ Yet captivity may be softened by hope,” rejoined the maiden, throw- 

ing a bouquet of flowers, which she had gathered in the gardens of the 
Generalife, at the captive’s feet. ‘‘Take these as an earnest that the 
blossoms of happiness will once more be scattered in your path of 
life a 

And she was gliding quickly away, when Don Esteban, laying his 

hand upon her robe, ventured to detain her, while he raised the bouquet 
‘from the ground, and respectfully returned it to her. 
“‘ Deem me not churlish, lady,” he said, “ if-I reject the symbol of an 

‘augury so consoling ; but I am bound by a vow—a vow made in Gra- 
nada nearly three years ago, on the festival of the Holy Baptist, when the 
‘Christian and the Paynim were in amity ; when a Spanish knight cy 
aspire to the favour of a Moorish lady, nor fear that fate would dash hi 
“hopes; when I wore the colours and the badge of the most peerless 
beauty of the Moorish court, and laid the trophies they had excited me 
to win at her feet—to accept nor flower nor favour from any woman’s 
“hand save her’s, who on that day became the sovereign lady of my 
‘heart, and who from that day forward has reigned without a rival 
‘there !” : 
* -Lindaraxa’s heart throbbed so tumultuously as she listened to words 
“which justified to her reason the tender weakness she had so long che- 
‘ished yet disavowed, that for a moment the power of utterance appeared 
‘to be suspended ; but the sound of female voices approaching, forced her 
~' Nov.—vou, LXXIL. No, CCLEXXVII. 2 3B 
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empire over herself, for she felt the necessity of termi- 
ee terre the were interru 


wpry hata she said “ By this token I empower you to do 
aint taking our vow.” P 4 





. oor utting forth her hand from the drapery in which it had been 

that ascnads eyes the ruby heart which had 
Sei oed bee since the memo se ts Aa aah we 
just alluded. 


At that unexpected sight Don Esteban sunk his knees, and seiz- 
ing the beautiful a nar that was stretched pk him, pressed it to 
his lips with mingled passion and reverence. 

r Faithful sym eo of the living heart,” he exclaimed, “which never 
did and never vill belong but to one alone.”* 

“ Lindaraxa !” exclaimed the voice of the sultana- ‘queen. 

Lindaraxa quickly withdrew her hand from the captive’s grasp, and 
raising the veil that had hitherto shrouded her features from his view, 
permitted him one transient glimpse of them. Then laying her finger 
upon her lips to enjoin silence, she moved rapidly away. 

On that very day when, in the rapture occasioned by the meeting we 
have above described, Don Esteban for a moment forgot that he was a 
captive, and Lindaraxa ceased to remember that she was the promised 
bride of Muza Ben Omar, intelligence reached Granada which struck 
dismay into the hearts of the whole Moorish nation. Alhama had 
fallen! The Christians, led on by the Marquis of Cadiz, retaliated upon 

oyal city all the miseries of war which the Moslem had inflicted 

hara. Surprised, sacked, and plundered, the fate of Alhama 

had sadly avenged od that of Zahara, exactly two months after the capture 
of the latter place, and the disastrous news fell upon the ears of the 
Moors like the knell of Granada itself. Muley Aben Hagen immedi- 
ately put himself at the head of an army of thousand men, and 
marched upon Alhama, in the hope of retaking it from the Spaniards. He 
was accompanied by the flower of the Moorish chivalry, among whom 
were Ibn Zeriab and Muza Ben Omar; while the court, filled with con- 
sternation, remained in seclusion at the ‘Generalife, and the most gloomy 
apprehensions overclouded the public mind. The family dissensions that 
long threatened the peace and chafed the lofty spirit of the Sultana 
Aixa, but which her ete ence led her to smother within her own bosom 
as long as appearances could be kept up, had now become notorious. 
The king, after having given her a younger rival in his affections, threat- 
ened to change the line of succession in favour of the offspring of his 
favourite wife, and not only the rights of Aixa’s children, but even their 
lives, were endangered by their unnatural father. The cruelty and vio- 
lence of Muley Aben ieee s character, and the imprudence of his mea- 
sures against the Christians, had turned the hearts of a large portion of 
his subjects against him; his conduct towards Aixa was but too well 
calculated to increase his unpopularity ; ; the sultana’s adherents were pow- 
erful and numerous in Granada, and already she had lent herself to their 
views of dethroning her husband, and proclaiming her son Abu Abdallah 


in. his stead. 
* In allusion to the device upon the ring, “ Soy de un solo.” 
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"During this state of affairs, Lindaraxa, left to her own es found 
but too many opportunities of seeing her captive knight. 
sympathy that had mutually attracted them in the first moment they hed 
ever met, ripened into the most absorbing passion when daily intercourse 
éniabled them to appreciate each other's noble qualities; every succeeding 
interview drew more closely together the bonds that united their young 
hearts ; they loved as love exercised its sway in that romantic 

and clime—“ not wisely, but too well;” and without the shadow of a 
rational hope on which to base their passion, too soon they both felt how 
utterly distasteful life would become—nay, how impossible it would be 'to 
live—were they to be severed. 

Nevertheless, public events rapidly succeeded each other, while the 
lovers, plunged in the first delicious dream of their hearts, seemed to 
have forgotten all the world but themselves. Muley Aben Hagen, after 
‘having remained before Alhama three weeks, was compelled to raise the 
Siege by the unexpected arrival of a considerable Christian reinforcement 
to the assistance of the Spanish garrison, and having despatched Ibn 
Zeriab from thence on a mission to the Barbary princes, to endeavour to 
obtain a fresh supply of troops from ‘Africa, he had fallen back upon 
Granada. But after a short stay in his capital, the king, unable to re- 
sign himself tq the loss of a place so important as Alhama, organised 
another expedition and returned thither, determined to wrest it from the 
Spaniards. The Sultana Aixa, supported by her faction, profited by his 
absence to pave the way for his speedy downfal. Meanwhile the pa- 
lace building for Muza Ben Omar's bride progressed towards completion 
with fearful rapidity ; Ibn Zeriab had commanded that it should be ter- 
minated by the festival of St. John, upon which day he had determined 
that his daughter’s marriage should take place, and already they were in 
the-commencement of May. 

On the evening of-the 12th of that month, a Moorish horseman, 
covered with dust and foam, arrived at Granada with intelligence that 
King Ferdinand, at the head of a large army, was marching to the relief 
of Alhama, and had already appeared within sight of the place; and that 
Ibn Zeriab, having returned unsuccessful from his embassy to the Barbary 
powers, Muley Aben Hacen, feeling the inadequacy of his own reduced 
and harassed force to contend against such a powerful combination, had 
determined upon finally abandoning Alhama to the Christians, and would 
forthwith set out upon his return to Granada. 

Great was the consternation that pervaded the royal city at this dis- 
astrous intelligence, but amidst the general despair, whose anguish could 
be compared to Lindaraxa’s? Aroused to a sense of her perilous situa- 
tion by these multiplied events, she felt that the crisis of her fate ap 

roached, and following one of those desperate impulses which are the 
ast resource of the unhappy when every means of exerting their own 
energies is shut out from them, she opened her heart to the Sultana 
Aixa, and threw herself upon her generosity to extricate her lover and | 
herself from the evil (worse to them than death) with which they were 
menaced—separation. | 

There was but one means of escape for Lindaraxa from the marria 
that would for ever separate her from Esteban, and that was in flight. 
However strongly Aixa disapproved of such a measure, she was won over 
by the despair of her favourite to countenance it at last, and not only to 
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oso, but to! lend:the energies of her mind towards ,its execution... Witl 
dst that characterised all her actions, she, gait oma 


that promptitude 

a the Moor to whom the especial . 
Zeriab’s Chri captives had been entrusted, and placing in 
seearity for a noble recompence, should he faithfully act up to, 
she required him to connive at the escape of Don Esteban de, Sanc 
from Granada, protesting that the interests of herself and her.son requ 
the private mediation of an nt at Cordova (where the Queen of Cas. 
tile then held her court) and that the mission could only be entrusted to a 
@hristian, as a Moorish emissary would not be suffered to pass the Spanish 
frontier. ‘The man, won over by the eloquence and the generosity of the 
sultana, promised implicit obedience to her commands, and it was 
arranged that he should liberate Don Esteban on that very night, and 
in the meantime procure two fleet horses, which were to be stationed, two 
hours after midnight, at the extremity of the deep ravine that separates 
the Generalife from the Alhambra—one for the Christian knight, the 
other for the person who was to be the companion of his flight, and whom 
the sultana represented as an adalide (guide), provided by herself. The 
man himself was to make the best of his way to Malaga, where he 
would be beyond the reach of Ibn Zeriab's vengeance. 

All was punctually executed as Aixa had commanded. The night was 
serene and cloudless, the moon was nearly at the full, and shed a flood of 
softened. radiance over the sleeping city, the far Vega, and the white 
summits of the Sierra Nevada. The inmates of the Generalife had with- 
drawn to rest—all save the sultana-queen and Lindaraxa, who, after 
having gone through the form of retiring for the night, had softly stolen 
forth from their chambers, and met under the open arches of a gallery 
which forms one side of the entrance court of the Generalife. The deep 
silence that pervaded the royal pile was only broken by the gurgling 
of the narrow rills that intersected the masses of roses and myrtles with 
which that delicious garden-court was filled, the splashing of its foun- 
tains, and the liquid warbling of a solitary nightingale, perched on the 
boughs of a stately cypress, that towered, like some watchful sentinel, 
above a small door opening upon the ravine—the very cypress that was 
destined soon afterwards to be identified with the sad romance of Boab- 
dil’s queen, and whose venerable branches still point out to the curious 
traveller the spot where the enemies of the royal beauty are said to have 
surprised her with the Abencerrage. Far below lay the towers and groves 
of the Alhambra, between which and the elevated regions of the Ge- 
neralife, intervened luxuriant terraced slopes, covered with orange-trees, 
whose snowy blossoms made the air heavy with their perfume, and the 
rich variety of southern and tropical vegetation which are indigenous to 
that fertile clime. 

Lindaraxa looked down upon the enchanting, scene, and tears gushed 
from her eyes. 

“Our courage will not be proof against those tears,” said the sultana; 
“ weep not, Lindaxara, or we shall fear that. your heart mistrusts the ay 
alty of the Christian to whose honour we have consented to confide 
you.” © : oustitt 

* Oh, fear it not!” exclaimed Lindaraxa, with.enthusiasm ; “he is, he 
ever ‘will be,.all to me that the heart of woman.can seek on earth—father, 
brother; loyer, ‘husband! »: Even as..a: father he,has infused into. me a new 
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‘$oul—a soul’ that dares to aspire to the joys of an immortal world ; as ia 
ther lie ‘cherishes me; as a lover he adores; as a husband he ‘will 

t, and leaving all other loves for mine, cleave to me alone !” f 

"The sultana sighed as she listened to these words ; her own sorrows 
‘hid arisen from the vicious system of polygamy, common to all Maho- 
‘gietan ‘nations ; yet while she deplored its consequences to herself, she 
goesualy rejoiced that her favourite should be exempted from a similar 


© «?Pis that consideration alone that has reconciled us to the idea of 
giving our Lindaraxa to a Christian husband,” said she. ‘Christian 
‘wives are happier far than Moorish ones!” Then after a pause, in which 
she succeeded in repressing the indignant emotions that had been called 
forth by the memory of her own wrongs, she added, ‘“ You will see the 
Christian queen—that happy Isabella who reigns without a rival in the 
‘heart, and over the councils of her husband! and she will seek to 
convert Don Esteban de Sandoval’s Moorish bride to her own faith, 
for she is full of bigoted intolerance against the true belief; but we 
charge you to be faithful to the religion of your people—remember that 
the blood of the prophet flows in your veins !” 

Lindaraxa made no reply ; already she was a Christian in her heart ; 
the lessons of her lover had fallen upon good ground, and she aspired 
only to be received into the bosom of that pure religion whose doctrines 
hold out to her the assurance of an union with him beyond the grave. 

“Tell thé queen,” continued Aixa, “that the rash hatred of Muley 
Aben Hacen for her people has cost him the love of his own—that the 

enerous Moorish nation has ever disapproved of the war into which he 
Bas rushed—and that ourself, his consort, discountenanced it to the ut- 
most. Let her know that the first wish of our son, Abu Abdallah, whom 
the public voice will soon call to the throne in the place of his father, 
will be to renew the ancient treaty that so long existed between Granada 
and Castile—provided that peace may be restored without any infringe- 
ment of our national dignity ;—for rather than sacrifice the noble pride 
that has ever characterised our gallant people, we will shed the blood of 
our last subject in the struggle. But should hostilities cease, you will 
return once more to us, Lindaraxa; Ibn Zeriab will pardon the disobe- 
dience of his child, and—” 

A low whistle outside of the little door that opened from the court 
into the ravine, caused her to pause. 

“ Tt is the signal that all is ready,” said Lindaraxa, starting. ‘ Great 
sultana, I must be gone!” 

“Call me not sultana!” exclaimed Aixa, suddenly dropping the 
courtly style with which, even in her most familiar moods, she was wont 
to address her favourite: ‘ Away with such vain distinctions in a mo- 
ment like this! Call me thy friend—call me thy mother! for what 

ym ever possessed a friend like Lindaraxa, so tender, so steadfast, so 
aithful—my pride and joy in prosperity—my solace in adversity! What 

mother ever had so gentle and duteous a daughter as thou hast been to — 
me, oh, child of my soul !” 

“Mother and queen !”” murmured Lindaraxa, kneeling at Aixa’s feet, 
and covering her hands with kisses and tears. 

The sultana bent forward to raise her; she had struggled to retain 
‘her composure to the last, but her great heart failed her in that trying 
moment, and falling upon Lindaraxa’s neck, she wept aloud. 









































Sto tad hor in elence through the Court of Roses, and unlocking the door 

that the ravine, looked out upon the moonlit path.: A 

ripen tending there silently beckoned them forth ; they pre- 

to follow, but before quitting the Eden which she was, perhaps, to 

no more, ses gr agmell Rnadtoah Sinn. sent ovine aan 

lingering look around. moonbeams streamed through the cy- 

aaitheseten apen een dee already blanched to marble re 

emotion, shed upon it a lustre so wan and unearthly, that to Aixa’s ex- 
cited imagination it appeared like the countenance of one already dead. 

“ Allah shield thee, dear one!” she whispered, impressing a last kiss 
upon the maiden’s quivering lips. A tremulous grasp was the only an- 
swer returned, as Lindaraxa crossed the threshold and glided spirit-like 
after her mute conductor. 

Aixa remained at the door watching their receding figures descend- 
ing the steep pathway, until they became lost to sight among the luxu- 
riant tion that feathers that wild ravine. A pause ensued ; 
at last the sound of horses’ feet struck upon her ear, rapid and distinct at 

then growing fainter and fainter, until it died away in the distance, 
and all was silent once more. 

Before noon on the following day, the king, at the head of his unfor- 
tunate expedition, had returned to Granada ; Ibn Zeriab had discovered 
the flight of his daughter and of the Christian captive, and a pursuit 
had immediately been organised by him, which sugoonns to defy the 
possibility of their escape, as he knew that they only a few hours 
advance of lim. Parties of horsemen were despatched by the angry 
father in every direction leading to the Spanish frontier, and he himself, 
accompanied by Muza Ben Omar and an armed escort, took the road 
to Loxa, as being the nearest and therefore the most likely to be chosen 
by them ; and so it had been. 

All night the fugitives rode onward as though pursuers were behind, 
and never once relaxed their speed, for they felt that there was no secu- 
nity for them until they had gained the Spanish frontier. A few minutes 

t to refresh their horses at sunrise and at noon was all that they would 
allow themselves ; but after they had left the city of Loxa to their right, 
and entered upon the wild tract of country leading to Archidona, an un- 
foreseen accident checked their progress. The horse ridden by Lindaraxa 
became so lame that it was soon found impossible that he should proceed, 
and they were therefore forced to abandon him, and to place the young 
Moor behind Don Esteban, whose steed, jaded by so many hours accele- 
rated speed under a burning sun, was ill prepared to bear the additional 
burden of even her light weight. Lindaraxa herself, unaccustomed to 
such violent exercise, and exhausted by heat and fatigue, was scarcely able 
to sustain herself, yet she would not listen to her lover’s suggestion that 
they should halt for a while at Archidona to recruit her sinking strength ; 
~ they pushed on gallantly, and soon that place too was Toft behind 

m. 


- Nevertheless towards sunset the flagging pace of their horse warned 
them that unless they allowed him a temporary repose he would not be 
able to carry them to the Spanish lines that night.. Don Esteban there- 
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place her upon the ground, when the sight of cat tg of Moorish horse- 


mien in the distance, coming towards them from direction of Loxa, 
the eyes of both in the same moment. 

= ee they exclaimed in a breath, “we are lost.if we do 

not fly !” 


- Don Esteban hastily replaced Lindaraxa on horseback, and this time seat- 
ing her before him, a one arm round her waist and supported her 
trembling form upon his bosom, while with the other he guided the 
generous animal, which appeared instinctively to understand that the safety 
of his riders a tare upon the exertions he was to make in that crisis.. 

ss indaraxa, my soul!” exclaimed Don Esteban, pressing 
her to his beating heart ; “‘ perhaps they have not yet descried us; if we 
can-only succeed in gaining the shelter of yonder rocks we shall escape 
their observation.” 

“ Light of my eyes !” returned the tender Moor, “your Lindaraxa 
has courage for every ill save that of being torn from you.” 

Before them rose a mass of lofty cliffs, apparently the entrance to 
some rocky defile, and they felt that if they could only reach that shelter 
unseen, they might elude the pursuit of their enemies; but to take the 
open country, where they must at once be perceived and gained upon, 
would be to forfeit every rational chance of escape. 

They did reach the defile, and, pausing for a moment, listened to ascer- 
tain whether they were followed. The sound of horses’ feet, and the 
shouts of their pursuers, struck fearfully upon their ears. Onward they 
dashed, following the only practicable path that lay before them, and 
which, ascending abruptly among broken fragments of rock, rendered 
pen by the short moss that covered them and the innumerable little 
uls:-that trickled through their clefts, conducted to a still narrower 
and more precipitous pathway, composed of natural steps in the cliff, 
inaccessible even to the sure foot of an Andalusian steed. There was 
no time for deliberation—not a moment was to be lost. Don Esteban 
dismounted, and, seizing Lindaraxa in his arms, bore her up the rugged 
ascent without ever pausing to take breath, until he reached the summit 
of the rocky eminence. Then setting down his precious burden, he looked 
around him to see what facilities of concealment or escape were afforded 
to them in those upper regions. Oh, despair! they found themselves 
standing upon the brink of a horrid precipice formed by the perpendicular 
side of the lofty and isolated cliff, to the summit of which that 
had led them. All further advance was cut off by the fearful chasm at 
their feet—there was no retreat to the right or to the left—no return 
except by the way they had ascended—and from the height on which 
they stood, they could see their pursuers scrambling up the path they 
themselves had so lately trodden, and hear the execrations that burst from 

their lips at every false step made by them. 

Don Esteban measured the fathomless precipice with his eye; not a 
tree, not a shrub upon its dreary sides, that might facilitate descent; at — 
the bottom, a rushing torrent—heard, but not seen—roared hoarsely, like 
some savage beast awaiting his prey. 

“ There is no chance of escape for us, my Lindaraxa,” he exclaimed ; 
“if we retrace our steps we must fall into their hands.” And he pointed 
to the black turbans of the Zegris, towering above the fragments of rock, 
through which they were toiling. 
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« And they will’show us no eaerrs returned Lindaraxa, shuddering. 

“Ob, my beloved !” exclaimed young Spaniard, in an agony of 
“into what a fate has my love tated you!” 

“Are we not together?” she replied, in a tone of tender reproach. 

Better, oh, far better to be here with you—even thus—than in the 


of Granada with another.” eoH aan 


between them, sufficed to make known to‘each éther | 


“*Lindaraxa, do you fear to die ?” asked her lover. 


“Not with you, my Esteban!” taking his hand, and advancing to the 


edge of the precipice. ‘“ But, oh!” she added, sinking upon her knees, 
while an ion of the deepest anguish clouded her beautiful counte- 
nance, “ although I _ rush from this world with you, will not the 
gates of the Christian’s Paradise be closed against your poor Lindaraxa, 

ause the waters of baptism have not yet purified her soul from the 
stains of infidelity?” 

Don Esteban looked around him ; then hastily descending a few 
to where a thread of water filtered through the rock, he filled the hollow 
of his hand with the pure fluid, and returned to Lindaraxay —_~ 

“Christian in soul,” he said, “receive the consecrating symbol of thy 
spiritual regeneration.” 

And tracing the sign of the cross upon the pure brow of the young 
Moor, he pronounced with trembling earnestness the holy words that 
ratified her conversion to the Christian’s faith. 

Lindaraxa raised her eyes to Heaven with an expression of beatified 
joy, and then rising from her knees she cast herself upon Don Esteban’s 

om, and for the first time joined her virgin lips to his. 

“And now,” she murmured, “death has no terrors for me, for am I 
not thine to all eternity ?” 

“Mine in body and soul, now and For EVERMORE !” he answered, re- 
aed holy fervour the first, last kiss so chastely given. 

At that moment the Moors in pursuit of them reached a spot from 
whence they for the’ first time obtained a perfect view of the fugitives. 
meer ol oe - - = in that last embrace, the lovers were asl 
ing upon the brink of the fatal precipice, and their noble forms 
in the long white folds of their sepulchral-looking Albornoz’s, stood 
out in strong relief against the golden sunset blaze of the transparent sky. 

A shout of triumph rent the air as the Zegris rushed forward to 
seize their prey; but at the very moment in which Ibn Zeriab stepped 
upon the summit of the cliff, Don Esteban raising the lovely form of 
be - in his arms, cast himself headlong with her from the dizzy 
eight. 

Their white garments, fluttering in the breeze, seemed for a brief instant 
to sustain them in the air, like the outspread wings of a beatified spirit. 
When the horror-stricken father reached the where but a moment 
before the unfortunate lovers had stood, full of life, yet hovering upon 
the —— of eternity, and that shudderingly, he looked down the dark 
abyss which had become at once their bridal bed and their funeral couch, 
not a vestige of them was to be perceived. 

Thus perished in the bloom of youth the flower of Spanish chivalry and 
the of Moorish maidens, leaving’ to'th | spot, which had been des- 
tined to bécome’the scene of their tragical fate, the sad celebrity that 
conferred ‘upon it the name of La Pena de los Enamorrados. 
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“ THank Heaven, Sophy ! that plague’s past and over !” exclaimed 
LadyMoreton to her cousin, as they drove away in all the happiness of 
their recovered ¢éte-a-téte from the Rue Taitbout. “I don’t know what 
Sir Christopher may say to it, but let him say what he will, I would 
rather bear it than have that death's head and cross bones for ever before 


Yc Indeed, my dearest cousin, I think you have decided rightly. Na- 
ture gave you a temper that was never intended for weeping lamen- 
tation,‘and it would be nothing short of ingratitude and rebellion to 
Heaven if you submitted to sit down with that girl before your eyes,” 
replied Ao Forton. “ But I think,” she added, “that you must write 
to her ” 

“Staff and nonsense, Sophy, I am sure I shall do no such thing. 
What good could I possibly do by writing ? Some months hence I dare 
say I shall write, but shall pass over my sending her to those — 
people, quite as a matter of course—just as if I had sent her to a school, 

uknow.” 

Lady Forton remained silent on hearing this, while Lady Moreton put 
down the window of the carriage, and then put it up again, half a dozen 
times in half as many minutes, and then she began humming a new 
waltz. This lasted till they had got as far as the Rue St. Honoré, and 
then her sweet cheerful temper yielding at last, she exclaimed, ‘ Be so 
good as to tell me what makes you sit moping there, cousin Sophy, with- 
out condescending to give me a word of answer ?” 

“No, no, ma cousine, I am not moping, I am writing.” 

“ Writing ? and who are you writing to, pray? The Chevalier de 
St. Armand ?” 

“No, my dear, I am writing to Sir Christopher Harrington.” 

“Are you? What a dear good creature you are, Sophy! What 
should Ido without you? But, Sophy, dear, won’t he think it odd for 
you to write tohim? He never set eyes upon you in his whole life, re- 
member.” 

“Why, yes, cousin, I suspect he might think it very odd indeed. But 
if I wrote the letter, and you copied it, he would never find it out, and I 

"am sure it will not take you five minutes.” 

Lady Moreton sighed, but she probably knew that resistance was vain, 
and said no more on the subject, suddenly dismissing it, by turning the 
discourse to the fancy ball, with which she intended to conclude the sea- 
son.’ Her cautious cousin followed her lead, and perfectly contented to 
manage the charming tempered countess, her purse, and her parties, as 
completely as a pilot manages the course of a ship in fair weather, said 
not:a syllable more either of Sir Christopher or his daughter, till she 
brought the following letter for her docile relative to copy. 





‘¢ Dear Sir Christopher, 
“T,‘hope that’ you will feel satisfied with what I have done about 
umdaughter, lam sorry to ~~ that I have: found her/rather behind 
din her accomplishments: Every thing) is ‘90. advanced. in, Paris! 
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But luckily for her, a ing family of the name of Roberts, who are 
among my most intimate fri and who move, indeed, im the very first 
circles of Paris, have two daughters, whose education is still going on, 
though they are already among the most finished samples of Parisian 
education which we have among us. In order to render perfect their 
accent in all the modern languages of Europe, they are about to set out 
upon a most delightful tour, aiich allipesandited Germany and Italy, 
and they have the excessive kindness to take Bertha with them. ‘Had 
there been time, I would have written to consult you on the subject; but 
had I done so, the opportunity would have been lost, and we can never 
hope to find such another. ) 
“‘ Yours, dear Sir Christopher, , 
“ Always affectionately, 
‘¢M, Moreton.” 


Having thus guarded against all possible danger of reasonable remon- 
strance on the part of the young lady’s father, and in a very prompt and 
business-like manner settled all pecuniary matters with Robertses, 
Lady Moreton dismissed the Rye subject from her mind, as com- 
pletely as we now dismiss her ladyship from our pages. 

As soon as this important transaction was completed, our travelling 
friends immediately fixed the day of their departure for Baden Baden ; 
Mrs. Roberts getting rid of all her debts (excepting a few small, half- 
forgotten ones, for such vulgar commodities as many particularly elegant 
puele find it impossible to remember), by means of draining their credit 
at their London ers as “dry as hail ;” and were thus enabled to set 
out with light hearts, and a quarter's stipend from Miss Harrington in 
advance, safely stowed in Mrs. Roberts’ private pocket-book. 

What was, _ season to Mrs. Roberta’ feelings, more precious still than 
her bundle of receipts, and her not quite empty purse, was a certain tiny 
letter of introduction to the Dowager Grand Duchess of Baden, ob- 
tained for her by her old friend, Mrs. Bretlow, from a French lady of 
rank. This, and the comfortable conviction that, notwithstanding all 
her blunders about prices, and the comparative expenses of a quiet 
banker’s life in London, and those of a lady in Paris, she still re- 
tained in her husband’s opinion the tation of being the very best 
manager that ever lived, sufficed to saiie off in excellent spirits. 

She was conscious, too, that she was exceedingly improved in a variety 
of ways by her residence in Paris. She knew, as she told her confi- 
dential Agatha, a monstrous deal more of life than when she set. out, 
and that she was certain she should get on better and better every place 
she came to. 

“Tt is the duty of an English woman,” said she, “to teach all fo- 
reigners that we are the first people of the earth in all ways. And that is 
what I will teach them, go where I will, you may depend upon that, 

Nobody can learn every thing at the first moment, you know, 
and of course I felt a little put out in Paris, just at first, about that 
nasty, stupid, milliner's bill, and one or two other things. For instance, 
it never struck me till quite lately, that we ought to call ourselves De 
Roberts. I have not said a word to your about it as yet, but I 
have had new card-plates engraved. You need not say any thing about 
it either, Agatha, till after we have left Paris, because we should have 
sueh lots of questions to answer. But look here, my dear.” 
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The young stretched out her hand to receive the card presented 
to-her, and read . 





gf? pty it? MADAME DE ROBERTS, 
geet IK . 
agoile Vv Tied Née de Hopkins. 


i What put this into your head, mamma ?” said Agatha, smiling with 
evident admiration and pleasure. 

hs Why; I got hold of it, my dear, from a conversation I overheard 
some time.ago at that ridiculous Madame de Soissonac’s, who, it is quite 
ra one aera off because Edward would not give up 

pretty M e de la Motte for her. But, however, as I was saying, 
it was at her house that I got the idea, which I must say, I think, is rather 
aclever one. I overh a Frenchman say to an lishman—it was 
one of the few who have got common sense enough to speak English, 

know—that he believed all the best English families either have or 
used'to have a de put before their names, as a sign that they came first 
from some of the great families in France. And the Englishman said, 

‘Qh, yes, certainly, it was so.’ And then the Frenchman said, that it 
was'a great pity the English ever left it off, for that not all the money 
in the world could give them so much consequence on the continent as the 
having de before their names. Nothing is lost upon me, you see.” 

: “No, mamma,” replied Agatha, “you are very clever, nobody can 
doubt that, and I shall like to be called Mademoiselle de Roberts exceed- 
ea so will Edward, too, I’ll engage for it, and Maria also. But 
Ithink it will puzzle papa monstrously. What do you think he will 

to it ?” 
ns I am sure I don’t know, my dear, but it does not much signify, I 
suppose. But you must not think, Agatha, that I mean to speak disre- 
2. of your father. You know I always forbid every thing of the 
kind. Nobody shall ever have cause to say when I am dead and 
gone, that I ever taught my children to speak disrespectfully of their 
er.” 

And now every thing beimg settled, and every thing being packed, 
the whole family, but no longer encumbered by a servant, repaired to the 
Messagerie, and stowed themselves into the interior of the diligence 
bound to Strasbourg. One of Mrs. Roberts’ last purchases in Paris was 
the voluminous guide-book of the admirable Madame Starkay, as she 
isealled by more than one of the nations whose hidden treasures she has 
so'industriously laid bare. And from this treasury of useful knowledge 
she-had, during the short intervals allowed by her more active labours, 
already gleaned a great deal. Amongst the rest she had made herself 
perfectly ax fait of all the mysteries of veterino travelling, and of the 
immense advantages to be derived from it when six persons are to be 
conveyed. This advantage, however, did not appear to be so attainable 
in’\France as elsewhere, and she therefore, as we have seen, began her 
onward course by the diligence. But she did not leave Paris till she 
ver made Miss Harrington whderstand, by a reference to es 

statements respecting posting, that the journey to Baden 
could not possibly Sotenll for deaitlem saidenetinde which sum the 
melancholy girl deposited in her hands, secretly rejoicing that she was 
about to leave the turmoil of Paris at the distance of twenty pounds be- 
hind ‘her. Their first halt was for dinner, and on this occasion Mrs; 
Roberts brought forward her very last improvements in the French lan- 
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the of convincing the landlady, two chambermaids, a 
waiters, secthey were themselves, Por with theruhole wating +2 


which they belonged, the most ignorant and contemptible set of 
eer ths earth ; nothing which they brought to table was fi 
for the food of Christians, and that the not having salt-spoons and sugar- 


tongs, :was.a demonstration of national inferiority, of which they ough, 
to ‘be ashamed. &.  NOHSNENEx5-t]ge 

: it was certainly a proof that her residence at Paris had increased her 

of French phrases, that she so far managed to make! herself 
understood, as to lead the head-waiter to ask the landlady whether she 
did not think the English the most disagreeable travellers in. the world. 
But it was Miss Agatha who, in the first instance, reaped this reward of 
her mother’s progress in “ the tongues,” for she not only overheard, but 
cieaiod what i ed said. - rns she — “ ately transferred 
it, in English, to the ear of her mamma, and then, very naturally, 
Mrs. Roberts grew vehemently patriotic, declaring that the English con- 
descended a great deal too low, in putting themselves so) far upon an 
equality with a set of contemptible foreigners, as to give them an op- 
portunity of displaying their detestable ingratitude bslahisiine them. 

‘I only wish,” she added, with fervour, “‘that our gold would turn 
into lead hobabte their fingers, and then they would know the difference 
between a really great nation and themselves.”’ 

However, on the whole, they might be said to have reached Strasbourg 
in safety; for though no part of the distance was unmarked by some 
very striking display of Gallic inferiority, they were neither starved to 
death, nor crushed into fragments by the disorderly conduct of the horses 
which drew their vehicle ; though both the one fate and the other, were 
pretty incessantly prophesied by the indignant Mrs. Roberts, who could 
neither understand how a civilised nation could submit to eat the meat 
that had positively been boiled in their soup, or suffer four horrid great 
animals to gallop:abreast, when drawing a public carriage, to which the 
safety of English travellers was so frequently intrusted ! 

In the midst of all the disgust and indignation, however, Mrs. Roberts 
never ceased to feel that by thus travelling with her family abroad, she 
was doing an extremely genteel thing; and it may be doubted whether 
her expressions of admiration and enjoyment, concerning every thing 
she saw and every thing she did, when writing to her friends at home, 
or her demonstrations of disgust and contempt to the offending natives 
of the countries which she honoured with her presence, were the most 
energetic and powerful. 

At Strasbourg, Mrs. Roberts of course thought it necessary to remain 

long enough to pass judgment on the merits of its cathedral ; and it was 
there that for the first time her young protegée, Miss Harrington, dis- 
played any symptom of interest in what was going on before her 
eyes. 
At the sight of the mighty church she started, and without thinking 
of what she was about, she remained as peffectly still as if her feet had 
been rooted to the pavement, in contemplation of the western front, long 
after the rest: of the party had entered the building. 

As soon‘as the mournful, young traveller had sutiiciently recovered her 
presence of mind to become aware that she was alone, she experienced @ 
painful sensation of bewilderment and fear. But although this poor gitl 
partook of that particular weakness of mind which beset the Danish 
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rh while confessing, like him, that death was common, 


she might ‘enough have been exposed to the rejoinder, “Them if i 
boy-why meeptetiouke to thee?”—nobwithstanding al this, Bertha 
was by no means a silly girl, and putting hand before 
: ‘to:shut out for a moment the sight of the astounding edifice 
had soverpowered her faculties, she set to work upon’a. strict 
self-examination, as to how much she remembered about the hotel.at 
whith*they'had taken up their quarters: for the day and night. For- 
oar remembered its name, and this was enough to re-assure her; 
fr if»she should happen to see no more of her party either in or about 

dieechurch, she knew that she could inquire her way to the hotel. 
to Having-made up her mind on this point, a very ardent wish g up 
im/hermind that she might see no more of the Robertses till she met 
them! at:dinner. The hour for this repast had, in herhearing, been named 
at'three hours later than the present time, and the possibility that she 
se that interval not only beyond the reach of all their voices, 
butiwithm the precincts of the solemn wonder that reared itself before 
her,caused a movement of joyous satisfaction at her heart, which it was 
since she had experienced. 
muShe had no doubt, however, that she should be speedily sought for, and 
jadiciously anticipating that the spot first revisited would be that on which 
she had been last seen, she glided away to the left, and was again standing 
entranced before the statued stateliness of the north side of the building, 
while: her party, staring in all directions round the wide extent. that 
reads before the western front, remained wondering @ l'envie Pun de 
out where she could possibly be. 

eTheir exit from the building in search of ‘her, however, though by ‘no 
means long delayed, was not made till the whole family had seen quite 
usmuch of the interior of Strasbourg Cathedral as they desired to see. 
There were no statues upon which Mrs. Roberts could display her en- 
thusiasm, as she had been wont to do in the halls: of the Louvre ; there 
were no moustached beaux, nor gaily attired belles, for the fair sisters 
and their brother’to stare at; and, as for the worthy Mr. Roberts himself, 
herushed out of the church with his huge bandanna pocket handkerchief 
closely round his head, declaring that he had never been in such 
wwellin his life, and that if he stayed another minute there he should 

have rheumatism in his head for a twelyemonth. | 
«(Having therefore looked about as much as they thought needful, for 
the lost Bertha, all serious anxiety on her account being: effectually pre- 
vented by their being aware that, by some strange accident or other, this 
wery odd girl spoke French as well as she did English, they agreed to 
on their ramble round the town. |The ever provident: Mrs..Ro- 
tts, indeed, whispered to her son before they set off, that perhaps he 
would:do.better to stay behind and poke about the old church a little in 

search of her. 

n®“ It -would be such a nice opportunity, Edward, if you did happen to 
find her,” she added, coaxingly ;° “ and: I don’t suppose we shall see any 

thing very particular in this queer old town.” 1 od 
“No, ma’am, I don’t suppose there is a single thing, dead or alive, im 
the whole place, that I would give half'‘a sow to look at.) But. I -won’t 
perenenion angel to Miss Bertha for‘all that. She is the dullest young 
il' that I ever came near in my life, and I would’ see her jump from ‘the 


fete ! j ’ 
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Seas hve dhete theuskale-yeut” AH br an 


at filagree steeple up there rather than be plagued with her im. 
* tes.” 4eiegiis Bi Bae oe ; ’ 

| that : 

* “Make yourself easy, mother,” replied the young man, “I never do 


forget it, and if her father keeps single for the next three’ years I 
intend to marry her, if she were to paler and duller aouree 
life from this day to that. I hope, ma’am, ‘you’ don’t sup- 


her 

that I am such a slow coach as to require three ‘years to bri 
Sie ta ? Woarubtiy shumaye the girl as you will for the be two ven 
eleven months and fifteen days, and I will manage myself according to 
my own fancy a the same time, and then you shall see me make 

y, mother, push all other pretenders out of the field, and join myself in 

'y wedlock to the young lady and her thousands before you know where 

are.” 

“ Dear, lively creature !” returned his mother, releasing the struggling 
arm she had seized while making the remonstrance; “if you have a 
mind to do that, or any thing else, darling, I don’t feel doubt but 
that you will be able to do it. But do step on, my dear Edward, and give 
those two audacious officers a look with those eyes of your's. You see 
how they have stepped off the pavement, almost into the gutter, to let 
your sisters pass, as if we were such fools as not to know that they do it 
only to have a good opportunity of staring at them? I suppose they 
think we shall take it all for politeness. Not quite so soft as that, are 
we, Edward ?” 


Cuap. XVII. 


For the first time since the strange and terrible events which had sent 
her in a condition far worse than that of an orphan, from her home and 
her country, Bertha Harrington now felt a sensation of positive enjoy- 
ment. Before she entered upon the stupendous vastness of the venerable 
church, she watched from behind a sheltering buttress the departure of 
the family into which she had been so strangely grafted, from the square, 
if the open space in which it stands supreme can be so termed, and then, 
dehenaed from all fears of an immediate reunion with them, she pushed 
open a small door and went in. On first entering the vast cathedral of 
Strasbourg the emotion felt is generally rather that of disappointment 
than pleasure ; a disappointment occasioned by the contrast between the 
rude and unfinished appearance of the interior, and the rich magnificence 
of the external architecture. The whole edifice is a noble conception ; 
but the patience, the labour, and the abounding wealth which may so 
easily be traced in all the elaborate details of its exterior finishing, seem to 
have failed before the pious work had been long continued within. But 
when the pampered eye that has been feasting on the dainty decorations 
of the outer walls, their buttresses, their pinnacles, their cornices— 
their countless population of saints and an and kings—the 
doorways, that look like the gates of Paradise, and the spire whose leafy 
tracery seems piercing a way to it—when the pampered eye has become 
accustomed, as it were, to the striking difference between what it has been 
gazing at without, and what it has to rest upon within, ott oe ee 

a becomes satisfied, and, of the vanities 
which ms oe left to the idle gazers of the naitavaineh, lulls itself 
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jnto holy meditation in‘the still space, so awful in its vastness, which seems 
of oery thing but the solemn silence that permits the thoughts: to 

ise to heaven. 

~ Such, at least, was the influence of the place on the mind of Bertha 
Hlarrington. It was long, very long, since she had felt herself so 
gompletely at liberty, and though a well-taught young Protestant, her 
first Sapelie, in this Romish church, was to pray. Poor young creature! 
her heart, was almost as heavy as it was innocent; and yet Bertha Har- 
4angton was not in love, nor was she poor, nor was she persecuted after the 
-manner_of a heroine, nor had she left in any other land, any persons who 
were’much dearer to her than those she found in this. For, in truth, 
she\had never loved, warmly, truly, and devotedly, but one human being, 
and that one was her mother. This mother, as unlike in all things to. 
sister who has been introduced to the reader, as it was ible for one 
woman to be to another, had passed through a short life to an a 
gudden death, with little to cheer her seemingly prosperous, but really 
nhappy destiny, save the constant society, the constant love, and the 
constant duty of her one sweet child. 

. Lady Harrington, who was fifteen years younger than her sister, had 
been early married to her wealthy, icadiiose and very] accomplished 
husband. She had loved him, too, most tenderly ; and as she was blessed 
with great beauty, roy intelligence, perfect health, great acquire- 
ments in all accomplishments that could fascinate others and amuse her- 
self, and, to crown all, possessed a most sweet and loving temper, it is 
not surprising that she was looked upon as one of the happiest young 
women in existence. 

It is, however, to be hoped that there are but few so wretched. Her first 
misfortune was the giving birth to a daughter, instead of a son. The 
sort of effect which ‘this disappointment produced on the father is not 
easily described. His beautiful young wife seemed suddenly to become 
disagreeable to him. He did not positively use her ill; that is to say, 
he never addressed her in harsh or unseemly language, nor were any of 
the luxuries of her station and fortune withdrawn. But, in truth, he 
rarely addressed her at all; and having arranged her removal from Lon- 
don, where her child was born, to his remote castle in Ireland, he never 
arranged any other removal for her, but without alluding to any cause 
whatever for his conduct, he gradually withdrew himself from her society, 
passing the greater part of his time in London, but still occasionally pey- 
inig a visit of a few days at a time to his castle, his wife, and his child, 

so that he could not strictly be said to live separately from her. 

But it would have been greatly more for her happiness had he done 
80; for then, time, her. little daughter, her books, her music, and the 
lovely wildness of her magnificent abode, would by degrees have soothed 
her spirit, and reconciled her to her strange destiny. But these visita- 
tions, startling from their unannounced suddenness, and always bringing 
the alternate hot and cold ague fits of hope and disappointment, to the 
hard-to-cure love of the fond young wife, perpetually disturbed her exist- 
ence, without cheering it, ok it was only during the last two or three 
years of her life, when Bertha had become capable of being her compa- 
nion as well as her pupil, that the spirit of the neglected wife, and 
almost desolate recluse, became tolerably tranquil, and resigned to the 
lot she had drawn. 

During these years, Bertha had grown into so very charming, and so 
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_dear a companion, that her mother could endure with comparative 
indlerenc, the somingly unmeaning comings and goings of Sir Chris- 
topher. pty Mags which the negligent father of this sweet girl 
ever bestowed on lier education, was the sending down a young French- 
woman to Castle Harrington by way of a governess. Bertha was, how- 
ever, rather more than twelve years old when she arrived, and as her 
mother had already made her an extremely French scholar, this 
innovation might very well have been di with. However, as the 
gore somes wns a Parisian, and ap to have been well educated, 

y Harrington willingly submitted to it, permitting the handsome 
stranger to live en tiers with herself and her daughter, save for two pre- 
cious hours in the evening, when previous to their retiring together to 
rest, the mother and daughter still enjoyed an interval of unbounded con- 
fidence. And in the mornings, too, when rambling farther on foot 
then the delicate Mademoiselle Labarre liked to follow them, they still 
pursued their sketching, or their botanising ¢éte-d-téte ; but during the 
rest of the day they lived all together, and Bertha had the advantage of 
improving her French accent, and her familiarity with the colloquial 
idiom; for the conversation was wholly French, mademoiselle professing 
herself entirely ignorant of the English language. 

In this manner above four years had passed with little variety, save 
that which arose from the visits of Sir Christopher. These seldom lasted 
beyond a day or two, but they had become considerably more frequent 
than formerly ; they caused, however, but little variety in the daily rou- 
tine of Lady Harrington’s life, or in that of her daughter either. Their 
morning walks, and their evening ¢éte-a-téte, went on as usual, for Sir 
Christopher invariably passed the evenings in his library, where he had 
an som collection of books, which, notwithstanding the general dis- 
sipation of his habits, had ever continued an object of interest to him. 

ademoiselle Labarre also continued her usual practice of respectfully 
saluting the ladies as soon as she had taken her coffee, and leaving the 
saloon to Lady Harrington and her daughter. 

Although Mademoiselle Labarre was, as we have said, no great walker, 
her general health had appeared exceedingly good till within a few weeks 
of the sudden death of Lady Harrington. She then appeared to lose her 
spirits and her strength, and soon took the opportunity of Sir Christo- 
pher’s arrival at the castle to signify her intention of resigning her situa- 
tion and returning to the continent. No time, however, was specified 
for her departure, but it was understood that she intended to set off, as 
soon as she felt well enough to undertake the journey. 

Great kindness and attention was shown her on the part of Lady Har- 
rington, but.she made no effort to detain her, .as it appeared evident, 
from Sir Christopher's silence on the subject, that he agreed with her in 
thinking that Bertha could not reap any further benefit from her services. 

Things were in this state, and Sir Christopher himself still at the 
castle, when one night shortly after the mother and daughter had retired 
to bed, Bertha, who slept in a bed beside her mother’s, was suddenly 
awakened by a cry from Lady Harrington. . The young girl was by her 
side in an instant, and the fight of the night-lamp sufficed to show her 
the beloved features of her mother convulsed in mortal agony. To pro- 
cure assistance was of course the first idea that occurred to her, and 
hastily stretching out her hand to seize the lamp, while her eyes were still 
fixed on the convulsed features of her mother, she aedtened, it, and the 
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flame went out. She knew her way, however, to the chamber of her 

mother’s al attendant too well to cause her any fear lest she should 

fail to find it without a light, and losing not an instant even to clothe her 

delicate feet in slippers, she crept along by the help of the well-known fur- 

niture till she reached the door, and entered upon the long passage which 
* led “ the =. distant pe Yar of the household. 

Her un eet moved so noiselessly along the pe passage, that 
if every room she passed had been inhabited, it would have been impos- 
sible that any one could have heard her. Nevertheless she ived a 
‘strong light gleam from the partially opened door of one of the rooms 
she was about to pass, and rejoiced by the hope of finding speedy aid, 
she quickened her already rapid pace for a step or two, and presently 

ived that the light came from the door of Mademoiselle Labarre. 

“There had ever been something, it would be difficult to say what, in 
the manners of this young woman, which, though perfectly well-bred 
and respectful, had never led to that kindly degree of intimacy which 
Lady Harrington would willingly have permitted; there had ever been 
something of restraint and coldness throughout the whole of their inter- 
course, which would certainly have prevented Bertha from selecting her 
as the first to sutnion in a moment of such painful alarm as the present ; 
nevertheless, she determined, as her door was open, to enter her room, 
and entreat her to awaken some of the men servants, and send them off 

for medical assistance. 

But one or two more of her rapid, noiseless steps, brought her within 
reach of seeing the figure of the Frenchwoman, who stood immediately 
within the door, and also her features, made distinctly visible by the light 
of a wax taper she held in her hand. 

The figure of Bertha was still completely hid in the obscurity of the 

\ passage, and for an instant she paused to contemplate the ee 
‘ countenance of Mademoiselle Labarre. She was as pale as death ; her 
eyes were not only wide open, but distended so much ee their usual 
size, as to give her the appearance of being under the influence of terror, 
that amounted to agony. Her lips were unclosed, and frightfully colour- 
less, and her beautiful teeth were visible from side to side, in a manner 
that seemed to express the suspension of all her faculties in a paroxysm 
of horror. 

At any other moment Bertha would have fled from her in alarm, in the 
belief probably that some sudden fit of frensy had fallen upon her ; but 
how, bewildered herself, the poor girl, by the dreadful fears to which her 
_ mother’s violent sufferings had given rise, she fancied that Mademoiselle 
Labarre had been made aware of them, she knew not how, and feeling 
that her ghostly appearance was only a part of the frightful terror of the 
moment, she rushed onward and seized her by the arm. 

The governess uttered a shriek so loud and shrill that Bertha recoiled 
from her in terror, but she called her by her name, adding, “ Gracious 
Heaven! she has lost her senses !” 

' These sounds seemed to restore the bewildered faculties of Mademoi- 
selle Labarre, and she exclaimed, in French, “I beg your pardon. Is it 
you p) Why—” 

“Oh ! mademoiselle,” exclaimed Bertha, “my mother !” 

- “Your mother? Is she dead ?” said the governess, shuddering. 
“Oh! Heaven forbid !” cried Bertha, “but she is ill, mademoiselle, 
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ill; Tam going for her maid. Give me candle ; we are in 
bars Bf ight this light, this other candle, Mademoiselle Labarre, and 
dn the name of pity rouse some of the servants that they may go for the 


" Having obtained the light, Bertha darted forward, and tly 

aroused the sleeping maid, who instantl sanussisieiieds Ieee! feaal 40> eh 

Silesia patelied na lens cite open, ead tho apertannenngty, 
i it was wi : ent empty. 

Tillis tesa toidell the Sten srveints,” seid Bhsstha. By 

“No matter where she is gone,” replied the waiting-maid, between 
her closed teeth. } 

Bertha turned quickly round to look at her, but this was no moment 
to ask for explanations. They were already at the door of Lady Har- 
gt room, and, hastening through it, they found her lyimg perfectly 

ill, but already as pale as a corpse, and very nearly as motionless. 
Bertha bent over her in unspeakable agony, and wiped the cold dew from 
her forehead. 

“ Sir Christopher ought to be called,” Miss Bertha, sdid the sobbing 
maid. ‘ 
“Go,” replied Bertha, “ go to him.” 

The woman left the room without reply, and then the wretched girl, 
who already felt that she was motherless, pressed her trembling lips to those 
of the idolised parent whom she knew too surely would soon be removed 
from her for ever. The cold hand which she had taken in hers, feebly 
returned the pressure of her fingers, and then, as Bertha stooped again to 
kiss that dear and still living hand, the lips of her dying mother parted, 
and a voice that sounded as if it issued from the tomb, pronounced the 
word “ Porson.” Fy 

There could be no mistake. The voice was low, hollow, and sepul- 
chral, but the word was perfectly distinct. 

The agony which but one short moment before seemed beyond the 
power of fate to render more bitter, was now increased tenfold. Bertha 
uttered a shriek almost as terrible as.that which she had listened to from 
her sonatga a few moments before, and then a wild idea that help 
might even yet be administered took possession of her, and, utterly dis- 
tracted, she rushed out of the room, exclaiming, “ Murder! Poison! 
Help!” 

At no great distance from the door she met her father ; his dressing- 
gown was hurriedly thrown round him, and he looked pale and 
frightened. 

“She is poisoned! she is poisoned!” shrieked Bertha. 

Sir Christopher spoke not, but hurried onward to his lady’s rooni. 

“Give orders, Miss Bertha,—give orders instantly, that the guilty 
wretch escape not!” cried the personal attendant of Lady Harrington, 
in a state of dreadful excitement, “I found her with him, Miss Bertha! 
I found her in the bed-room of your father. Let her not escape. If you 
are my angel lady’s daughter, let her not escape. She has murdered her 
—your mother !” 

veral servants, both male and female, were by this time collected 
in the corridor, and all of them rushed forward together towards the room 
of Lady Harrington. Bertha, when the dreadful words of her mother’s 
maid reached her ear, attempted to speak, but her voice failed her. She 
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yaised her arms as a signal that the throng which was hurrying: 
should stop and hear her ; but, ere she could make herself or. un- 
memos the poe of the moment overcame her, and she fell fainting 
n &e 

ew recovered her senses she found herself in a room distant 
from. that. which had for years been shared between her and her mother, 
and with the usual medical attendant of the family hanging over her. 
For a few moments she was utterly bewildered, and all her efforts were 
insufficient to recall clearly the scenes which had preceded the loss of her 
geuses. By degrees, however, these dreadful scenes returned with only 
too much precision and certainty, and raising her head from the pillow, 
ghe exclaimed, “My mother!” No voice answered her. The apo 

aside, and taking a glass of hartshorn and water from.a table, 
put it silently to her lips. 

“It is over! She is dead!” said the poor girl putting aside the need- 

less remedy which was to restore sensation, already too acutely alive. 

“It is too true, my dear young lady,” replied the apelin 
“Pray to God that you may be supported under this most terrible 
affliction.” 

Bertha fixed hér eyes upon him, and was evidently struggling with her 
own weakness to ask some question, the nature of which might be read 
in her eyes, though her lips refused to utter it. At that moment there 
is no doubt that she was in perfect possession of her senses, but no one 
had the heart to tell her that there was every reason to believe her 
mother was murdered ; no one had courage to say that some of the ser- 
vants, who had long suspected a too great intimacy between Mademoi- 
selle Labarre and their master, had now spoken openly; and that the 
wretched woman, having been sought for in vain in every part of the castle 
and grounds, was considered as the author of Lady Harrington’s death. 
No one dared to tell her that her father, having looked for a moment 
on the breathless body of his wife, had shut himself up in his own apart- 
ment, and when applied to for instructions as to how the terrified house- 
hold were to proceed, uttered only the words, “Begone! Leave me! 
Do what you will !” 

None of this was spoken openly to Bertha; she would have suffered 

less in health, probably, if it wn been ; but having heard and under- 
stood enough to make Tee either know or suspect almost every thing, 
_ she was left to supply what was imperfect in the horrible history by the 
working of her already shaken reason, and the consequence was, that 
within twelve hours of the mother’s death, the daughter was in astate of 
violent delirium. 

Sir Christopher,, meanwhile, must have so far recovered his compo- 
sure as to have issued the orders which the nature of the circumstances 
rendered absolutely necessary for his own security. He volunteered a 
deposition before the nearest magistrate, in which he confessed the dis- 
graceful fact that the governess of his daughter was his mistress, and 

inly stated his belief that this woman, moved by a paroxysm of jea- 

» had caused the death of Lady Harrington by poison. He had 
lost no time in summoning the proper persons to examine the body, which 
had exhibited the most unequivocal proofs of the cause of her death, 
and he had caused every repository which had been used by the suspected 
fugitive to be sealed, till formally examined before proper legal authorities. 
2c2 
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o/\JNot only these, but all the minor details called for by the occasion, 
were attended to. The state of his young daughter not being 
widered dangerous, but merely the temporary consequence of the 
violent agitation she had endured, did not prevent Sir Christopher’s 
giving for the preparation of proper mourning for her; and as 
soon as it was deemed proper for her to travel, she had been sent to her 
estimable aunt in Paris. | 
‘+ But none of all this important business had occupied the baronet so 
eompletely as to prevent his organising a series of mystifications for the 
public papers, which, by the help of a skilful agent, had succeeded be- 
yond his rend The first step in this series was to despatch an account 
of this lady’s sudden, death to a multitude of journals, in which every 
fact, except that of her death, was falsified ; and as these differed from 
each other in all essential points, the truth, which was never stated in 
any of them, was merged and lost sight of, amidst the mass of wild ro- 
mances, which were immediately put into circulation. 

In one account it was stated that the unhappy lady-had_been barba- 
rously murdered by a party of discontented tenants, who had been sud- 
denly dismissed from their farms. This was contradicted on the follow- 
ing day, by a declaration “ by the highest authority,” that the district, 
though one of the most disorderly in Ireland, had been particularly quiet 
for some time, and that it was the life of Sir Christopher, and not that 
of his lady,.which had been endangered by the practices of some evil 
disposed individuals who had contrived to get domesticated in the fa- 


mily. 

This again was quickly followed by a grave statement that the whole 
of the reports respecting the peculiar circumstances which had been sup- 
posed to attend the death of the late lamented Lady Harrington, were 
utterly unfounded, and had arisen solely from her having died so sud- 
denly, as to induce her agitated husband to insist upon a post mortem 
examination ;'and in this last statement there was, apparently, such a 
— of. grave authority, as to make it speedily settle itself into the 
public mind as the truth. Of private accounts there were none what- 
ever. The castle and its dependancies formed one of the most desolate, 
though most picturesque domains in Ireland ; and such was the state of 
the population round it, that no single proprietor, except Sir Christopher, 
made a residence of any mansion to be found for many miles round 
Castie Harrington. And thus an event which, under other circum- 
stances, might have made a nine days’ wonder. for the gaping world, 
passed like the unsubstantial vision of a magic lantern, too rapid in 
movement, and too vague in outline, to leave much trace on the memory 
of any save the scattered few whose destinies were affected by it. This 
rapid sketch may account for the melancholy of the “horrid girl,” whose 
sadness had so painfully annoyed the sweet temper of Lady Moreton. 


Cuap. XVIII. 


AND now to return to time present. There stood Bertha beneath the 
towering roof of Strasbourg cathedral, her sorrows as well as herself 
seeming for the moment to be lost in its stupendous vastness, and a feel- 
ing of pious submission to the Being for whose worship it was reared, 
80800 y stealing over her that, for the first time since her misfor- 
tune, she forgot to think herself the most unhappy being in existence. 
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“The holy stillness of the place was most delicious to her, and as ‘she 
with noiseless tread from one extremity of the solemn edifice:to 
the other, she thanked God that her reason not forsaken her for ever; 
and that her spirit could still taste the elevating influence of such a mo- 
ment as she now enjoyed. 
wo 4 + * . * ig eee 
Though the Roberts family had wandered away to the gardens which 
skirt the town, without the clog of any great anxiety on the subject of 
Bertha's disappearance, she was not forgotten by them during the do- 
mestic enjoyment of their ramble; and, to say truth, there was not one 
of the family, the heavy Mr. Roberts himself included, who did not relieve 
their minds by abusing her, more or less. The young gentleman, though 
he confessed that he had decided upon making her his wife, notwithstand- 
ing declared that she was, beyond all comparison, the most confounded little 
rococo bore he had ever encountered, and that he did not believe she had 
ever once looked him in the face from the first moment she had entered 
their house at Paris to the instant she had contrived to dodge away from 
them at the cathedral. 

* My dear Edward, the girl is a fool,” observed her mother, in reply. 
“T have watched her closely ; my eyes were not given me for nothing, and 
I will venture to assert that her intellect is below the ordinary level. 
This is certainly a great misfortune, and I am very sorry for it. But we 
ean’t in this life, you know, Edward, expect to find every thing cut and 
dried exactly according to our wishes. I do moé¢ think she is ugly, and 
there is some comfort in that, you must allow.” 

“You are not going to fancy, I hope, that I have any intention of 

‘ falling in love with her, ma’am ?” said Mr. Edward, with a broad grin, 
and pressing the arm of his sister Maria, who at that moment had the 
honour of walking with him. ‘I must beg that you will make up your 
mind to be contented by my marrying her.”’ 

“You, dear droll creature, you! Who ever asked you to fall in love 
with her ?” returned his lively mother, with a gay laugh. ‘I am afraid 
we all know you too well, you gallant gay Lothario, for us to entertain 
any such expectation. But my conscience gives me no trouble on that 
head, Mr. Edward Roberts. Your angelic temper will be sure to make 
any woman you marry happy, whether you love her or not.” 

This did not reach the still rather old-fashioned ear of Mr. Roberts, 
nor was it intended to do so. But he caught enough of the conversa- 
tion to know that the subject of it was his ward, as he was already be- 
ginning pretty constantly to call her, and he ventured to join in it, so 
ar as to say, “I see you are talking of my ward, my dear, and I'll bet 
sixpence that there is not one of ye who can find any thing very favour- 
able to say of her. No wonder, no wonder; I am not going to quarrel with 
you for that, for I do think she is the very dullest young girl that I ever 
made acquaintance with in the whole course of my life.” 

“Then what do you think she must appear to us, sir?” demanded 
Agatha, sharply. ‘Nobody seems to consider what Maria and I must 
suffer, such lively creatures as we both are, from being perpetually 
obliged to associate with such a girl as Bertha Harrington. 1 know that. 
mamma thinks she will turn out a perfect treasure by way of a contrast, 
but it is not paying us a very flattering compliment to fancy we want 
such a one.” 

“You may talk of her folly, her stupidity, her melancholy, or her 
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temper, as much as you like,” said Maria, with a good deal of bitter- 
“but I tell you it is all pride, hateful, detestable, abominable pride, 
if Edward does make up his mind to her (which I trust he 

do if he can get any ing better), I take care to make her 
understand that she is not to play the great lady to me—I won't bear it.” 

Having reached the café, to which the military who guard the ve- 
nerable town, and the fair ladies who adorn it, are wont to resort, to eat 
ices, sip cherry water, and to look at each other, the English party 
seated themselves upon a bench, and Mr. Edward inquired mw rget.n in- 
tended to take. pte 

‘Take, Edward?” replied his economising mother, “why, good gra- 
cious, my dear, we are just going to dinner.” 

“ And who ever heard that ice spoilt the appetite, ma’am?” rejoined 
the youth. “It never spoils mine at any rate, and I shall take some, if 
nobody else does.” 

Mrs. Roberts gave an intelligent look to her daughters, between whom 
and herself there was an understanding that they were to spare every 
possible expense on the journey, for the purpose of saving money to buy 
a new bonnet all round, the very first time they saw “ any thing decent” 
in that line ; for the getting clear of Paris had not been achieved without 
considerable difficulty, and all intended farewell purchases there, had 
been per force abandoned. 

Mr. Edward therefore walked off alone, and the young ladies beguiled 
the period of his absence by listening with much dutiful attention to the 
ingenious theories by which their mamma kindly endeavoured to recon- 
cile them to remaining behind. 

“Tt is all very natural for Edward, you know, to think more of the 

leasure of eating an ice than of the value of the sous he pays for it ; 
for it is impossible that it can make so much difference to him, as it may . 
to you. But I would just have you ask yourselves, girls, whenever you 
bring your minds to consent to any little economy of the kind—I would 
just have you ask yourselves which is likely to answer best—eating ices 
and cakes, or spending the money in something that shall improve your 
> “egg Ask yourselves, if eating ices ever get any girl a husband? 
y ask yourselves that question, and I don’t think you will ever care 
much about eating ices again.” s 

Both the girls , ert agreed that she was perfectly right, and that 
they would rather have a new bonnet than all the ices in the world, they 
sat waiting very patiently for the return of their brother, only thinking, 
in the way of regret, how very much better off the men were, who had the 
power of getting a rich wife, as Edward was going to do, than the wo- 
men, who had nothing for it but to wait, and look beautiful, till they 
were invited to change their condition. 

They were in some degree rewarded for their good behaviour, by per- 
ceiving that the group of which they made part, had attracted the atten- 
tion ofa very gay-looking party of officers, who were lounging about 
the door of the café, and reasonably thinking that neither their pa 
nor their mamma were at all likely to draw upon themselves so length- 
ened an examination, they fairly concluded that the gentlemen were 
looking at them. 

They might, perhaps, have been better pleased still, had they known 

sort of observations to which their position at the present moment 


and that of their brother had given rise. They must have been pleased, 
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for they had doubtless heard that 
Pity melts the soul to Love, 


and these military gentlemen were, one and all of them, expressing a 
deal of pity for the pretty girls sitting so forlornly on the bench, 
while “ that odious-looking young puppy” was cramming ices by himself. 
These observing gentlemen, haying in truth nothing very particular to 
do or to look at just then, had permitted their eyes to reconnoitre “la 
famille Anglaise” with a good deal of attention, for the one 
great and decided attraction for officers in garrison—they were new. 
On perceiving the young man of the party enter the café, and hearing 
him demand in the usual English accent of authority, “ Avez-vous des 
_ glaces ?” they took it for granted that he was about to convey this plea- 
. sant refreshment to the ladies, and, as the Miss Robertses were really 
pretty girls, they would gladly have assisted him in performing this ser- 
vice, had waiters been wanting. But when they saw him seat himself 
under the shade of the awning, and drawing a second chair forward, re- 
‘a his legs in the most leisurely attitude imaginable, while a waiter 
ught him ice after ice, till he had devoured three; when they saw this, 
and moreover: perceived by the frequent turning of the ladies’ heads to- 
wards him, that they were waiting for him, and perhaps rather impa- 
tiently, one of them said to the rest, with a most expressive shrug, 

“How much do you think a French girl of eighteen would take to 
change places with either of those unhappy ones?” 

Alas! poor England! It is thus thou art perpetually judged by our 
short-sighted neighbours. Yet how can we blame them? what avails it 
that our countrywomen would be quite as unwilling to change places, as 
the fairest French receiver of petits soins could possibly be? ‘They know 
nothing about it. How should they ?—five hundred finished English 
gentlemen may pass through the country without drawing upon them- 
selves half so much popular attention as one such strutting cub as Mr. 
Edward Roberts. 

. + * ¥ ¥ * 

On returning to their hotel, the Roberts family found that their saga- 
city had led them to judge rightly, for that Miss Harrington had returned 
before them. They were not surprised at this, but they were surprised 
at the strikingly altered aspect of the young lady. Bertha Harrington 
did not greet them, as heretofore, with downcast eyes, and silence as nearl 
perfect as it could be, consistent with civility. No, she looked up at 
them, and spoke to each of them, with a kind and gentle smile. The 
hour she had passed in the solemn solitude of Strasbourg cathedral had 
been turned to good account. She had prayed for resignation, and the 
humble prayer was not unheard. 

Their dinner was taken at the table-d'héte, where the guests were for 
the most part military. One of these gentlemen sat beside the eldest Miss 
Roberts, and politely did the honours of the wine and the dishes near 
him 


“Qu’il est béte !” said the young lady to her sister, who sat on the 
other side of her. And the phrase was uttered very audibly, because it 
enabled her at once to display her knowledge of the French language, 
and her indignation at being spoken to without an introduction. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF WALTZING. 


- CHAP * V. 
THE FIRST sTEPs. 


A Beauty of the court of Louis XVI., while dressing for, a. ball. at 
Versailles, cast by chance her eyes on “ La Nouvelle Heloise,” which 
was then just out. She only to read the preface. However, 
the toilet was finished, an she still continued reading. The. last puff: of 
powder was sprinkled on the towering hair, the last mouche affixed on 
the swelling wor but her eyes were as strongly rivetted on the book as 
ever. The diamond necklace, the bracelets, even the gloves were put on 
—the mantle thrown round her elegant form—the wajiting-maids re- 
tired ;—still no sign of departure, from their mistress.” The. carriage is 
announced—she would pie end the chapter. The coachman sends up 
word that people are already returning from the ball: she must read another 
letter. One, two, three, strike on the Horloge du Palais, with no better 
effect on the all-absorbed reader, whose absence by that time is bewailed 
by one half of the assembled multitude under the royal roof, and sneer- 
ingly remarked upon by the other. The carriage is sent back, and another 
volume taken up. A new pair of bougies brought in only stimu- 
lates the rapidity of the lecture. The waiting women are ordered to bed.. 
Their mistress will, for the first time in her life, undress herself—take off 
the hoop, unlace her stays with her own “ prentice hand.” The mornin 
sun, the breakfast hour, find her still poring over the glowing pages ; “| 
when at last the goal is reached, time does not allow her to change the 
dress, and obliges the fair enthusiast, with tearful eyes and a wan cheek, to 
sit down to dinner in her yesterday's ball attire, and to announce her 
weakness to her numerous guests. 

Rousseau considered this, as well he might, the finest compliment ever 
paid to his work 

And I—though at a very humble distance, could I be blamed that I felt 
no less gratified when I called to mind this my first blush of success. To 
see a girl in the prime of beauty and buoyancy hurry through the usually 
lengthy process of dressing for a ball, and then almost forget it for the 
sake of catching a few more notes drawn by so unskilled a hand as mine 
was at that time—was it not sufficient to turn a cooler head than mine, 
and to invest the trifling circumstance with all the rainbow colours of 
conscious triumph, 

With the accessory assistance of music and dance, the. usual gradation 
of intimacy, affection, and love, proceeded in double quick time. I became 
a daily guest at. Mrs. Hanmer’s house. Invitation upon invitation on 
the part of her friends poured in upon me, . Not only did we go eee 
night to the same balls, but, when once on the floor, breaking throug 
the meshes of engagements and half promises, and skilfully extricating 
ourselves from the labyrinth of obsequious requests, Miss Hanmer and 
myself always contrived to find ourselves at each other’s side, when- 
ever the first notes of a wALtTz were struck. For the encomiums la- 


vished upon her, I came in of necessity for more than a deserved share ; by 
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all we were pronounced respectively the best waltzers of the season. When- 
ever we stood up for a waltz, those who did not dance gathered round us 
as if to witness a favourite performance, and those who in the outset joined 
or followed us in cans ca gradually dropped off, and from emulous 
companions became admiring spectators. But foremost among others in 
the expression of delight was the kind and good Mrs. Hanmer. She 
caught every spproving word, she intercepted every look of admiration, 
and never failed to report to us the result of her fond espionage. * 

Our partnership did not end with the festive carols. In the morning 
I seldom omitted going to Mrs. Hanmer’s. I used to bring with me 
- gome new waltz, or that which pleased us most the night re. We 

played it separately, then joined in a four-hand performance ; and, in the 

of our acquaintance, we even ventured on composition; first 
singly and then jointly ; and invention, the loftiest agent for the inter- 
communication of kindred ideas, opened to us a new world of happiness. 

As there was, however, a difference between our dispositions—perhaps 
amere shading of congenial characters—so, in the worship of our divinity, 
shediverged slightly from the standard which my enthusiastic tempera- 
ment strove to carry even unto the most transient occupations of life. Her 
incense was brighter, and probably more welcome, but mine was more 
endaring, and proffered by a devouter spirit. If I was too poetical, she 
sinzed on the side of prosiness. She liked the waltz for the sake of 
waltzing ; I for its suggestiveness, for its ministration to dreams and 
fancies. It was her habit to twit me with my way of being, when in the 
midst of the whirlwind of the waltz, half beside myself, unconscious of 
the things around us, as if my mind had been abstracted into the re- 
gions above ; while my usual reproach was that the sweet dizziness and 
ery emotion it procured, was all that she sought, and that it was 
immaterial to her with whom she danced, so long as her partner was a 

waltzer. 

But these skirmishes never degenerated into a regular warfare. On the 
contrary, they gave greater zest to our pursuits, and kept out that te- 
diousness of monotonous conformity, which is fraught with the greatest 
peril to the incipient growth of affection. 


Cuap. VI. 
A CLOUD. 


In all this. sweet dalliance and fond seeking after ‘occasion dear,” we 
did not see, neither Miss Hanmer nor myself, and Mrs. Hanmer still less 
than either of us, any thing beyond an enthusiastic indulgence in a 
favourite pastime. Not so the world. In the outset people admired us, 
then began to whisper, and then to sneer. The rumour that Miss Han- 
er was going to form a mésalliance with a foreign nobleman, who, 
although equal if not superior to her in birth, was not considered a suit- 
able match for the presumptive heiress of one of the largest fortunes in 
England, began to circulate widely, and ultimately transpired in some of 
the fashionable papers. 

That this must have reached Mrs. Hanmer’s ears I soon perceived, 
not from any coolness in her manner—kind soul ! she could not be guilty 
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of harshness, however merited—but from her intense watchfulness of our 
diurnal amusement. Never-failing misgivings told me that the clouds 
were fast —— around us, and ready to burst. One morning, on 

ing on my errand, I found the piano closed, music piled as 
if ready for packing, and Mrs. Hanmer alone, sitting in the soak am 
and trying to conceal her emotion by feigning to be deeply engaged with 
anew novel, The solemnity of manner with which she evidently pre- 
pared {6 receive me, relaxed and softened into an amiable though a 
choly smile, the moment the conscious culprit drew near to hear the sen- 
tence pronounced. 

“We shall always be good friends, shall we not, count?” said she, 
pressing warmly my hand, and keeping it in her own. 

I bowed, without proffering a word. 

“TJ am sure we all like you so much; all, not excepting Tooney’s 
uncle; not even the doctor, whose professional frigidity is so uncongenial 
with your tastes and accomplishments, but—” | 

x But ?” inquired I with alarm. 

* But there is no accounting for the world’s opinion and despotic rules, 
and the world has been lately too busy with our domestic concerns. [| 
must ask you,” continued she imploringly, “for my own sake, for 
Tooney’s sake, to withdraw a little, to felon your attentions, and, above 
all, to desist from waltzing with her.” 

“I fear me,” faltered I, “that this would only confirm the unfounded 
surmises.”” 

‘* Will it make you vain, count,” resumed she, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, “if I candidly confess to you that I think—and I have lately 
been an attentive observer—I think Tooney does not possess the tran- 
aa she ought to enjoy at her time of life. Yesterday I saw a letter 

e wrote to one of her friends. In that letter she says, ‘I can keep in 
very good spirits during the day, but at night I cannot help giving way 
to sorrowful feelings, for then I have nothing to disturb my thoughts.’ 
Sorrow, melancholy, at her age, amid so much gaiety and liveliness ! You 
cannot deny, count, that these are symptoms of a ge—” she did not 
finish the sentence. 

A tear glistened in my eyes. 

“Besides,” resumed she, after a pause, “the doctor has lately noticed 
an alteration in her constitution, and he cannot find the reason unless he 
attributes it to over exertion in dancing. After all, the sacrifice on your 

will not be so great. The season draws rapidly to its close. We 
shall soon be moving, and probably part with you for some time to come. 
Tooney is of an excitable nature. I fear for her the sudden repose after 
so many months of continual bustle, and nothing could be more desirable 
for her than a gradual withdrawing from the gaieties of the season. You 
will assist us in this,—you will, I know.” 

I bowed assent, though choking with emotion. 

A long pause ensued, for we both felt that part thus we could not, and 
that there remained another sacrifice for me to submit to. 

“ As a proof, the first instalment of the new office your friendship im- 
poses upon you,” said Mrs, Hanmer, “I must request you not to ask to 
see Tooney this morning.” 

** But this would be a humiliation I have not deserved.” 
“ Poor child! the trial which awaits her to-night will be hard enough, 
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u 
now , by an interview which cannot be but pai 
“Shall I also absent myself from the ball to-night ?” 
“Ohno! by no means. You will even dance a quadrille with her. 
eT chivalrous feelings, your honour will plead for us. Remember, we 
all always love you, and be proud of your friendship.” 
~The good mother burst into tears. [ pressed her hand to my lips, and 
flew like a maniac from the room. 


and you will not, I’m sure, persist in unnerving the co e she may be 
LOW i painfal to both 


i Cuap. VIL. 
THE TRIAL. 


Tue ball to which we were going that night was the last of a brilliant 
series given by the Countess of J. This was enough to make every one 
desirous to be there. I knew it would be crowded, and chose a very late 
hour for my appearance, when the overflow was likely to be at its utmost, 
and when the soft crush and gay flutter of the dutng would serve to 
sereen the changed aspect of my fortunes from public notice. But 
chance willed it otherwise ; on entering that gay assembly, the first 
person I perceived was Miss Hanmer. It must have been an intuitive 
vision, for she sat on the opposite side from the entrance. Hesitation, 
though but for a moment, would have betrayed my altered position to- 
wards her, and boldly did I move towards her ; but when I came near, 
all the so-painfully gathered energy failed me. I faltered out a word or 
two, and engaged her for the next quadrille. 

She rose, and we stood out for it, careless of a vis-a-vis, and uncon- 
scious that the last dance being scarcely finished, there was yet no one 
teady to begin the next. The orchestra struck at last the introduction to 
a—quadrille ? Oh, no!—who can fancy our dismay?—it was to be a 
wattz! The look which this incident elicited from her spoke of un- 
utterable distress. To lead her back to her seat was impossible. We 
moved on. Had not our minds been engrossed with another subject, 
our vanity would have been flattered by the alacrity with which yer 
made room for us—the young with reverential deference—the old with 
‘smiling and patronising interest—and all, as we on, felt delighted 
that we were to waltz, and wondered why we did not begin. I saw my 
companion was gasping for breath. I led her to the door, and esca 
was never more welcome, or the opportunity more eagerly seized. T 
buffet was laid out in one of the salons down stairs, and down stairs we 
went. Those who delight in the change from the ball-room to the re- 
freshment-table, merely for the gratification of the eye or the palate, 
know very little of its value to item 

“TI fear we have already danced our last waltz,” said I, stopping me- 
Secaeally at the bottom of the staircase, as if loth to enter the hall of 

omus. 

“ The last ?—oh! say not so,” exclaimed she. 

“But your precious health.” 

“T shall be well in a few days—we may meet again—besides—” 

“ Besides!” gasped I, perceiving for the first time a pallid hue, which 

to settle about her eyes. 
“I do not care,” added she, with a painful attempt at a smile. 
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"« Phave given your mother a solemn promise this morning,” said J, 
ging firmness from the dreadful consciousness of the probable dan- 
ger heretofore had never crossed my mind. 

* “Kind mamma—she is always so easily alarmed—she will relent,” 

+ *©Of a truth, allow me to ask you, are you sure you have not. become 
too fond of this pleasure, which, after all, is a mere passe-temps. I have 
known inveterate waltzers in whom this fondness, when it grew into a 

n, dried up all energy for all the higher and nobler amenities of 
social life. You may well smile at my presumption and conceit in pre- 
suming to give you this advice, since I have myself so glaringly evinced 
utter inaptitude to check it. For a few days we shall part. For some 
months to come you will probably have but very few occasions to shake 
= determination. Let me then entreat you—and I do so with the 

ingering hope that the reminiscence of the past shall not easily make 

ou choose another partner—let me entreat you to make a final decision, 
for you ae not have another so good an opportunity, or'you may lack 
en to desert if you begin again.” 

“ Well, I will think of it,” said she, with peculiar emphasis, though 
trembling like an aspen-leaf. ‘ But there is something in me which tells 
me that, as distances and years may be placed between us, we shall yet 
—once more—” 

- She could not finish the sentence. Fools that we were, we both in- 
dulged, and helped each other in the deception, allowing mutual fondness 
to grow under the screen of attachment to a childish amusement ; and now 
that all but formal declaration made us feel how strong the bond had grown, 
we still thought that we only sacrificed at the altar of the light and 
joyous oe Ag whilst a much higher and fate-dealing divinity ho- 
vered round us. | 

“ What, not waltzing?” said Miss Hanmer’s uncle, who just entered 
the hall and prepared to ascend the stairs. 


‘No, we are going; and uncle, be so kind as tell mamma I am here ~ 


waiting for her.” 

But Mrs. Hanmer, either from solicitude for her daughter, or suspect- 
ing her wish to quit the ball where she was so little at her ease, had left 
the ball-room, and, unperceived, had been already for some time standing 
behind us. I handed them to the carriage, and when the carriage-door 
was closed, I felt I was left alone in the wide world. 

Three days passed in fearful indecision. When at last, on the fourth, 
I proceeded to call on Mrs. Hanmer, it was more from a sense of duty 
than any _ of alleviation in my perplexities. On approaching the 
door, through which I was wont to besten so gaily, a sudden gloom, a 
deadening presentiment, bade me stop ere I touched the knocker. I 
lifted my eyes as if that serpent-like ring, emblematical of wisdom, 
could give me counsel, when—oh! dreadful pang !—I perceived it was 
wrapped in cloth. The whole truth flashed at once upon my mind. I 
did not knock, did not inquire, but ran like a madman to the doctor, 
who lived in the adjoining street. I found him at his morning occupa- 
tion, of giving advice, gratis, to the poor. | 

At that moment, amidst all that shecsih of the victims of illness and 
misery, there could not have been a more wretched being than myself. 
The doctor saw it from the convulsive aspect of my features. He bade 
his patients wait, and led me to an adjoining apartment. He said he 
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cted me. He would tell me the truth, and continue to give me in- 
gence of the state of the sufferer, but under the condition that I 
; 


ould not call at Mrs. Hanmer’s, nor bring by any means my name be- 
fore them. I gasped out assent. He said he was afraid Miss Hanmer's 
disorder was brain fever in a very intense d . ‘She had been for 
twenty-four hours in a state of delirium. usdad aimee were very 

mild. They were limited to a continuous repetition of my name, and 
to the utter loss of memory with respect to all other circumstances which 

receded the illness. But at the same time she was tranquil and placid 
the heated brain sought and found relief in little fits of fancy, some- 
times ludicrous, sometimes very poetical. The doctor enumerated se- 
veral, Still the most permanent occupation consisted in humming 
fayourite waltzes. By the application of strong remedies, the. doctor 
had hoped to arrest the further progress of the a when, just at the 
moment when hope began to turn almost into certainty, an unlucky street- 

stopped before the window, and began to play ‘* Die Kosenden.” 
The doctor was thrown aback, and the patient driven into a most alarm- 
ing fit of frenzy. She fancied that every thing inthe room, chairs, 
tables, pictures, her own clothes, what not—even the alternately white 
and red tassels of the bedstead drapery—seemed to join in an infernal 
watTz. The greatest efforts were used to prevent her from jumping 
out of the bed and following the mad creations of her brain. He assured. 
me, in conclusion, that he had almost a certitude of her ultimate re- 
eovery—for he hoped nature itself—and Miss Hanmer possessed a very 
strong constitution—would get the better of the disorder. 

I became a daily—no, an hourly inquirer at the doctor’s house. For 
the first few days I scarcely left it. His wi ey kag were right. Miss 
Hanmer recovered very rapidly. I already fixed the day for carrying 
my hearty congratulations to them. The doctor, however, was always 
quite uncertain when it would be safe for her to see me. One morning 
he received me with more than usual gravity. 

“What has happened? In God’s name, dear doctor, tell me!” ex- 
claimed I. 

* Your friends are gone.” 
“ Where ?” 
-* Abroad.” 
“ Abroad? But what place or part of Europe ?” 
“T am not at liberty to say.” 
Thus all my hopes were annihilated again, and nothing seemed to 


remain but what all this began with—the agonising fantasy of a 
dream. 





Cuap. VIII. 
NORDERNEY. 


Wuen the paroxysm of disappointment and anguish, produced in my 
mind by the sudden blighting of my dearest hopes, had subsided, it gave 
way only to a still more painful debility—stagnation, and then utter 
prostration of intellectual faculties, a leaden stupor, crept gradually over 
vt whole existence, until it rushed over the entire surface of the mind. 

Veakness of will, infirmity of purpose, and inability to form a resolution, 


are the surest signs of this dreadful moral disease. 
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Pa ari ome qenmappere “had naa 
every i e i You 
might have aod Procadilly up and down for hours without meeting a 
single fashionable vehicle. To do as others did was Pr resource 
Travelling became an unavoidable necessity. Go, I felt I. must, but 
where? The puzzled fancy conjured up obstacles in every quarter of the 
pore. I was convinced that my mind wanted “something to 
upon.” An adventurous voyage in South America, or beyond the 
Caspian, would have suited me best, but, in the debilitated state of my 
ies, I could not muster courage for so arduous and so long an en- 
terprise. Switzerland, Italy? But whenever I hit upon any of the 
th of Europe, she morbid sense of honour revolted against 
the probability of being suspected of the wish to trace out those who 
evidently avoided me. I would have given the world to meet them 
again, but not by any contrivance even most remotely betraying the 
wish to do so. i hesitated, determined, and counter-decided again. 
Like Hamlet in Ulric’s estimation, I could not “ reconcile with the in- 
ternal dictates of my mind the act to which I was externally prompted.” 

Providentially at last a letter from my own family put an end to all 
further irresolution. They wrote that they were going to enjoy a 
month’s sea-bathing at Norderney—a place quite out of the beaten track 
annually followed by fashionable travellers. I had not seen my family 
for some time, and felt conscious that the only remedy for restoring a 
healthful tone to a distempered mind, consisted in going back to the 
source of all feeling, in recalling the youthful spirit by the side of an 
affectionate mother, or a loving sister, and, lost as I was in the byways 
and intricate paths of troubled existence, in retracing my steps in order 
to find the high-road again. 

A steamer took me to Hamburg; another carried me to that barren 
and sandy slip of land, which, however, the German doctors pronounce 
as the best se for sea-bathing. The island is so uninteresting, that 
none but those who really seek repose, and who fly from all parade and 
ostentation, resort to it for a few week’s seclusion. Thus were it not for 
the attraction which is supplied by a temporary residence of Prince 
George of Cumberland during the bathing season, the spot would remain 
a blank in the topography of migratory Englishmen. German barons, 
sick of the turmoil of the more fashionable watering-places; Polish pa- 
triots, unable to discover anywhere a spot tooremote or too secure from 
the never-sleeping eye of their persecutor’s police ; Russian princes, who 
find their way everywhere, and native patients of the lower order from 
the vicinity, constitute the adventitious fluctuating population of the 
island ; whilst the permanent settlement is composed of several hundreds 
of sturdy and weather-beaten fishermen, as plain in their habits as in 
their persons, 

The island, which is about ten miles in circumference, is a mere plain 
of sand, so flat that a molehill in its northern extremity has been raised 
to the honour and appellation of a sandberg. A German botanist enu- 
merates about fifty species of plants, which enter into the composition of 
the modest wreath of its impoverished Flora. But besides such unin- 
teresting herbs as the chenopodium or the eryngium maritimum, the 
eye does not find any very pleasing variation in the bleak sameness of 
the soil. As for trees and shrubs, there are none except in the tempo- 
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ry walks round the principal government house, and in the small gar- 

ns attached to the rustic habitations of the fishermen, which become, 
during three months every year, residences of some of the most fasti- 

ple of the continent. 
“In so unattractive a locality, oe of out-door recreation are 
very few and simple. Beside the great business of sea-bathing and 
walking on the strand, and picking bright shells from the sand, hard- 
ened ‘by the receded tide—when mention is made of a sea-excursion to 
the neighbouring islands of Borkum and Wan , an occasional pop at 
the innumerable race of rabbits, which, like the shy fishermen, take good 
tare to keep as much aloof from strangers as possible—torch-light sere- 
nades to welcome some illustrious guests— donkey-rides to tea-parties on 
the sandberg—when this scanty list of amusements are enumerated, it 
would puzzle the inventive imagination of Graff Wedel himself, the go- 
yernor, and the maitre de ceremonie, the Simpson of Norderney, to add 
another item of entertainment. 

It was said during Lord Byron’s residence at Venice, that there were 
only eight horses in that city, four of brass over the gate of the cathe- 
ara, and the other four alive in his lordship’s stables. Norderney in its 
proudest season of glory can only lay claim to one half of that distine- 
tion,—for saddle-horses there are positively none, except three or four 
belonging to Prince George. 

This security, added to the remotedness of the retreat from all the tur- 
buletice, toils, and cares of the world, generated among the visiters a de- 
gree of contentment, mutual affability, and freedom from restraint, which 
could not be matched even in that classic land of bonhommie which placed 


every one 


Above life’s weakness and its comforts too. 


Of a truth it was the very absence of the creature comforts that made 
all so merry and so ready to enjoy themselves in common. Neces- 
sity had levelled all ranks and effaced all distinctions. Except the 

ce, who possessed a modest palace for himself and his suite, no one 
could boast of a better habitation than.a lowly hut. Dinners were pro- 
vided in common for all at the Conversation’s house—a large casino for 
the wholesale reception of all the visiters. No one was exempt from con- 
forming to the appointed hour, which varied from twelve till eight, accord- 
ing to the variations of the tide. The fare provided was very simple, 
and from the frequent reappearance of the same dishes, a facetious Ger- 
man used to amuse the guests by altering the name of the place, and 
calling it Conservation’s instead of Conversation’s house. 

As a compensation for these deficiencies, if need there was of any, the 
evening amusements recalled the visiters to the best entertainment of the 
richest capitals of Europe. There was an excellent orchestra; balls were 
given regularly twice a-week, though every extraordinary occasion was 
‘eagerly seized to increase the number. The spare nights were filled by con=-; 
certs, card-playing, games, lotteries, &c., which were uniformly followed by _ 
suppers, despatched either sitting or standing—sometimes at a large com- 
mon table, sometimes at small ones, each only for two—of course a lady 
and a gentleman—and all according to the order of the day, prepared by 
the Magister elegantiarum, and signed by the Crown-Prince of Ha- 
nover, 4 
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Cuap. IX. 


THE RELAPSE. 


Ar Norderney then, amid that tranquil scenery, in the bosom of my be- 
loved family, I was trying to forget the events of the few past months— 
and, need [ add, trying in vain. 

The Wat, or the arm of the sea, which separates the island from the 
continent of Ostfriesland, is so shallow, that at low tide it affords an easy 

age to carriages—not any elegant travelling vehicles, but. strong. 
uilt, clumsy cars, constructed for the purpose of landing visiters from 
the opposite coast, or from steamers which the moving quick-sands pre- 
vent from nearing the shore. The contrast between this rude and rustic 
mode of conveyance, and the elegant appearance of the disembarking 
visiters, is so ludicrous, and generally gives rise to so much merriment, 
that few of the already-settled community forego the opportunity of 
taking satisfaction in their turn, for a similar ordeal they had been pre- 
viously obliged to pass through. 

Whether from this feeling, or from some still more irresistible impulse, 
it was my habit to witness every day this entettaining débdt of the fresh 
arrivals. One bright evening at sunset, I was passing the strand in the 
pursuit of this recreation, accompanied by my mother and sister, when we 
espied a heavy car approaching the shore. We hastened to the spot. 
Two ladies and a gentleman composed the cargo. The wind blew ver 
high, and what with the splashing of the water, forced up by the labo- 
rious trudging of the horses, the piercing and urging shrieks of their 
conductors, the mixture of alarm and subdued laughter of the sufferers, 
their cloaks swollen and ready to fly away, their head-dresses turned 
awry—the scene promised to afford the richest amusement. 

“‘ What fun!” exclaimed my young and sprightly sister. 

The blood-red luminary was fast sinking in the west; one of its parting 
rays fell at that moment on the affrighted faces of the party; and mufiled 
to the eyes though they were, I recognised those to whom my innermost 
heart gave a most enthusiastic welcome, but whom, nevertheless, some 
secret misgiving urgéd me to wish far away. 

No words can express my mingled surprise and regret. Earth might 
have yawned before me, and I should have stood the ground with greater 
firmness; but I felt the die was cast, and that on that lonely spot my fate 
was to be decided. 

A ball was given the same night, to welcome the lovely Duchess of 
Anhalt Bernburg, arrived but a few days ago. The experience I had of 

the admirable tact with which Mrs.Hanmer knew how to harmonize the 
most jarring vicissitudes of life, convinced me that she would eschew all 
idea, of painful, and at the present juncture, useless reserve; and it did 
not at all surprise me, when, on entering the ball-room, I found her 
there, sitting with her daughter, in an expectant attitude, with their 
eyes fixed on the entrance-door. As soon as they perceived me, they 
rose from their seats and approached me with extended hands. Fortu- 
nately I was not alone. The formalities of mutual introduction with my 
family, with whom I entered the saloon, helped me to conceal the struggle 
between feelings so multifarious and conflicting. I looked on the object 
which raised this storm within me, without seeing her. Consciousness 
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returned, but not before they were seated again, and I was musing and 
spell- bound, at a distance. She looked at me with all that tenderness 
and love, reclaimed from disappointment, could express. The world of 
troubles and doubt, and then of | happiness and certainty, was mutually 
compmnicated in a single glance. Sweet Tooney! Her features were 
altered, but her beauty was not impaired. (Illness had cast a delicate 
hue over her features, and had heightened rather than extinguished the 
light that shone from within. The peculiar charm of the eyes had 
to a new phasis—the languid, drooping of the lids havin 
-acquired the reverse propensity—the eyes shone constantly with 
mi almost painful and dazzling effulgence ; their fixedness, former 
full of meaning and archness, changed at times into a vacant gaze, whi 
forcibly reminded one of the French expression, “des yeux sans regard.” 
When she joined in the conversation, she spoke a¢ you, and looked into 
ou. The face, formerly so roundly moulded, had become thin, wan, 
and lengthened, which gave to the melancholy smile an almost superhu- 
man expression. 

“ Albis dentibus ridet,” said an admiring German at my elbow. 

“Si ses yeux n’étaient si brillians, il suffirait de ces dents si blanches 

ur éclairer tout le visage,” added his French interlocutor. 

In a few days our families became very intimate. No one from 

among us seemed so anxious to bring it about, nor so happy when it had 
been realised, as she who formed the golden link between us. That her 
attachment to me had not diminished, but was on the increase, would have 
been apparent to the most listless observer, and it carried so strong a convic- 
tion to the mind of my mother, that she pressed me most urgently to make 
a proposal. But fate willed it otherwise. Here, indeed, I met them on 
equal ground. I showed them that I, too, formed part of a family, worthy 
of the honour with which I aspired to brighten her domestic circle. But 
Miss Hanmer was still an invalid, and I felt fearful to disturb the gra- 
dual progress of recovery by any sudden shock, or any call for determi~ 
nation. Moreover, that timidity, that most inveterate and inexpugnable 
timidity which has its origin in pride, paralysed all my energy. He. who 
feels constantly alarmed lest his motives should be misconceived by others, 
or lest no one but himself should, in every action of his life, perceive and 
fully appreciate all the hidden workings and latent impulses of his mind, 
is very apt to become by turns vain through timidity, and timid through 
vanity. In me, however, this weakness was the offspring of nothing else 
but genuine pride; for in all my intercourse with the world, I had ever 
disdained to pay attention to woman, or to court the friendship of man, if 
any other than the most disinterested motives could by any chance be 
attributed to me. 
_ But this was not all; nor the most invincible check to the fulfilment of 
my ardent wishes. Surely she gave me most unmistakable proofs of 
affection, She used to say that she had never felt so happy, and that she 
only dreaded lest some unexpected event should mar her felicity. But her 
character and disposition had assumed quite a new turn: from gay and 
lively, she had become thoughtful and fond of reverie. She spoke of 
dreams and angels—of a better world—of a lucid prescience of the fu- 
ture; and evinced strong distaste to converse on any subject of ordinary 
life, Whenever I ventured on any most distant and delicate hint, as to 
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my hopes, she held up her finger reprovingly, whilst all her countenance 
breathed passionate love and ineffable felicity. No wonder that often, after 
a day’s more than earthly happi when I went to rest, my pillow 
changed into Montaigne’s “oreidler du doute.” 

Doubt—yes, doubt. Young lovers who would not be foiled in your 
fondest hopes, and would not willingly doom your existence to doubt and 
misery, beware, take timely we shape, mould, and fix your destiny 
in the earliest flush of victory, wind up its golden thread with the dawn 
of the first bright morning. If you trust the sealing of the bond to the 
ministry of others, chicanery, perfidious advice, will widen the breach 
that pride, wounded by your timorous reluctance or tardy confidence, has 
made in the heart of your beloved—if to circumstances, “ war, death, 
and sickness,” will lay siege to it—if to future, and as you think better 
opportunities of your own, life has so many turns, ad the soul once 
stung by love, acquires a sensitiveness so irritable, so cameleon-like, that 
if not shone upon by constant and increasing affection, it will reflect 
other hues, perchance, more brilliant and more celestial, but no longer 
susceptible of blending with the rainbow of your earthly hopes. 

And so it was with me; had I opened to Miss er the secret 
wishes of my heart in the first glow of our mutual fondness, and proved 
that my assiduity aimed at more distinct and abiding results than the 
mere indulgence in a favourite recreation; had I not foregone the sug- 
gestiveness of that moment, when we stood at the bottom of the stair- 
case, and it required only a single word to wring out the promise; I 
should have been spared the wretchedness which now began to drive my 


mind to distraction. 
And what, the reader will perhaps ask—what has become all this time 


of our former and long-forsworn amusement ? Waltz she would not, nor 
did I ever presume to allude to it even the most remotely ; but she neither 
shunned nor courted opportunities to listen to music, or to see others 
dance ; she had grown perfectly indifferent to it. The most stirring of 
Strauss’s waltzes had no more effect’ upon her than the most insipid me- 
lody. 
i and once only did she betray some emotion. The straw lottery 
(so called, because every body brings some object wrapt up in a bundle 
of straw, and offers it on the shrine of chance) was the order for the night’s 
entertainment. Lots were drawn, and of course every body got a compen- 
sation in return for his offermg. The unpacking began at a given signal ; 
the floor became then a perfect stubble-field, and the large table which 
stood in the middle, a raree-show of objects of the most varied and oppo- 
site nature. I remember well the delight with which the prince welcomed 
his lot —a pair of live rabbits. Miss Hanmer got a musical-box; I wound 
it up to ascertain the tunes it played, when what should first turn up 
but the fatal “ Kosenden.” Miss Hanmer turned round to conceal her 
emotion. I took away the unlucky instrument, and never restored it to 
its rightful but repudiating owner. 

I mentioned that a gentleman accompanied Mrs. Hanmer to Nor- 
derney. Grave, and no longer in the prime of life, he excited no appre- 
hension, no jealousy in my bosom. He looked on Miss Hanmer with 
parental ot sie and seldom did he absent himself from her side. I ob- 
served that she felt an invincible dislike to meet his eyes, though she lis- 
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fened most gracefully and most attentively whenever he expounded any 
of his philosophical dreams, or expatiated on religious topics. I learned 
soon that he was a doctor, and little did I then suspect the part he was 
to play in the ultimate catastrophe, which was just approaching. 


CHap. X. 
PRINCE GEORGE OF HANOVER. 


Tue bitterest enemies of the King of Hanover will not be able to de- 

mur at the universal sympathy which attends his son everywhere. ‘To 
see a young and amiable prince, not only accomplished, but full of ta- 
lents—an individual likely to wield, at no distant period, the destinies of 
no inconsiderable portion of the human race—afflicted by one of the most 
severe infirmities to which man is liable, is a spectacle melancholy enough; 
but to observe the keenest sense of the loss he has sustained, tempered 
by meek submission and unbounded cheerfulness—to see him “hope on, 
hope for ever,” when the most sanguine among his friends had ceased to 
do 80, is not only painfully interesting, but susceptible of a great moral 
lesson. 
- It is not generally known that the prince, having been deprived of the 
use of one eye by that constitutional disorder which had afflicted several 
members of his family, lost the second by accident. When still a youth, 
as he amused himself one day with a purse, by swinging it round, the 
heavy ends struck the sound eye, and thus a dire casualty destroyed 
what half-sparing nature designed to preserve. During a series of years 
most powerful remedies were resorted to, but to no purpose. At last the 
aid of Dr. Graeffe, the best oculist in Europe, was called in. He gave 
some hope of recovery, but not immediate, and in the meantime recom- 
mended the regular use of sea-bathing. This is what brought the prince 
every season to Norderney. Here he was the central point of attraction, 
cheering the dejected and the suffering, urging to amusement the gay and 
lively, welcoming every new guest, and dispensing the duties of hospitality, 
just as much as if he had been under his own roof, or at his own royal table. 
There was no recreation in which he did not join, no good and bene- 
volent object he did not promote. In the morning he walked, rode on 
horseback, paid visits, allowing himself to be led and tutored by one of 
his aides-de-camp. In the evening, he invariably passed his time at the 
Conversation’s-house, resigning himself to the ciceroneship of one of the 
lovely women, among whom the Countess Knyphause, the chatelaine 
from the neighbouring castle of Lutetsburg, seemed to enjoy especial 
favour. 

The prince’s enthusiastic love for music is well known. He has com- 
posed music, and written a clever book on what he calls “a language of 
tones,” or “‘a tone-speech.” Thus he has found in the increased sensibi- 
lity of one sense, a compensation for the loss of another. ‘“ When na- 
ture,” in his own quaint expression, ‘“ buttons up one sense, it becomes 
necessary to unbutton another.” In a man so devoutly cheerful under 
such a visitation, even exaggeration and misconception are not only par- 
donable, but exceedingly instructive. It is delightful to hear his enthusi- 

astic, perhaps overweening estimate of the gift he has got, and his dispa- 
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ment of that he has lost ; and hard must be the mind which would 
grudge oF yA dispel the delusion contained in the following passage 
is work :* 


Of all our senses,” says the prince, “the sight and hearing are those 
through which the greatest influence upon the mind and heart is pro- 
duced. But the hearing would seem the most powerful and operative of 
the two, because inharmonious jarring tones are capable of shocking and 
torturing our feelings to their inmost core, to such an extent as to make 
us almost beside ourselves, an effect which it is impossible to produce by 
a bad painting, a desolate tract of country, or the worst of poems.” 

But the royal author does not only consider the delicate sense of hear- 
ing a compensation for the deprivation of sight, but also in a great mea- 
sure a substitute for it. ‘In the introduction to ‘ Norma,’” says he, in 
another part of the work, ‘may be found an instance of the most ex- 
alted style of art.. Beginning with deep tones, it unfolds itself in gloom 
inspiring harmonies, and truly reflects the impression which the gloom of 
an extensive wood produces on our feelings. Occasional glancing and 
disconnected tones appear to betoken life breaking through the darkness 
of the grove ; and thus is the first drop-scene of the opera—the grove of 
sacrifice—fitly delineated. Assuredly the striking qualities of this tone- 
picture will still more forcibly suggest themselves to the reader when I 
mention the exclamation of a person deprived of sight, who, on first hear- 
ing this introduction, instantly exclaimed that the scene then actually re- 
presented on the stage must be a forest.” 

“The prince himself,” adds an able reviewer of his work, “is doubt- 
less the blind man who discovered the scene to be a forest, and there is 
nothing at all surprising in the fact ; for, with an ear cultivated to the 
highest degree of delicacy, a memory stored with images of natural 
beauty, and a heart overflowing with sympathy, the slightest, the faintest 
train of association—a passage, note, or tone indicating any one of the 
characteristic features of forest scenery, might suffice, — 


“ And as a fort to which beleaguers win 
Unhoped-for entrance through some friend within, 
One me: idea, center’d in the breast 
By memory’s magic lets in all the rest.” 


This peculiar bent of mind in the prince, and I was acquainted with it 
not only from conversation, but also from extracts of the above-mentioned 
work, which was then preparing for publication, had for me a most intense 
and an exclusive interest. The analogy between his case and that of Miss 
Hanmer struck me most vividly. Both had acquired a sort of second- 
sight, with this difference, that the one had his eyes darkened by bodily 
infirmity, the other her vision obscured by an intervening cloud of mys- 
terious and awful import. The inquiry into the bearings of this analogy 
was one of the means resorted to, almost in despair, to fathom and un- 
ravel the mystery that was hanging over us. But psychological inquisi- 
tion will not avail where feelings so highly attained failed to divine. Of one 
thing I was sure, and that was, the growing divergence between my views 
and hers. We now never discussed, scarcely spoke to each other, and 
the link which still quivered and vibrated between our hearts was stretch- 
ing so fast that it would have been broken ere long, had she not made it 





* Ideen und Betrachtungen iiber die Eigenschaften der Music. 
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again by some magic word, or returning consciousness of my 
hopes and right to “earthly happiness,” whenever I expressed the alarms 
that beset me. 

After ana 4 days of painful doubt and consternation I felt that I was 
only holding by a vision, which the first gust of wind might disperse and 
dissolve, and which only clung to me by the weak soouk of the recollec- 
tion of its earthly career. Although every day she assured me of gra- 
dual improvement in health, I saw she was becoming thin and wan to a 

that would have created most vivid apprehensions, had it not been 
for the unusual strength and vigour which at times she was able and 
leased to display. Besides, latterly she had taken a fancy to remain at 
ome for hours, and, without any assignable cause or reason, to allow no 
one, except her mother and the doctor, to intrude upon her privacy. IIl- 
ness it was not, for after that temporary seclusion she used to appear at 
our evening réunion with refreshed spirits and renovated aspect. Both 
the mother and the daughter had forbidden me to ask or to try to divine 
the reason. What was the explanation of this? Was she subject to 
some temporary fits of illness? or did she undergo occult medical treat- 
ment? I could not guess; but I trembled, first for our love, then for her 
life, and then, lest some hidden mystery should crush love and life toge- 
ther by a calamity as sudden as fearful. 

The Norderney season was to terminate on the 15th of September. 
Mrs. Hanmer had fixed her departure for the 10th. The prince was to 
leave on the same day, and the “farewell ball” was to be given on the 
9th. The moment of explanation had come. Miss Hanmer seemed to 
be prepared for it, but when on the eve of that day I approached the 
subject, she implored me so pressingly to postpone it to the last moment, 
that courage deserted me once more, and every thing was left in abey- 
ance. My own family, in deference to my wishes, forebore to designate 
the day of their departure. | 

An unusual proportion of invalids had that season recovered com- 
pletely. There was not a single individual who had not derived at least 
some benefit from their stay at Norderney ; the farewell ball, therefore, 
promised to be splendid, cheered as it was to be by that most pleasing 

certainty. The prince, to whom this was a subject of joy and consola- 
tion, had composed for the occasion a new set of waltzes, which he most 
appropriately called “Die Genesung Waltzer.”’ 

The ball was crowded. Miss Hanmer and her party sat in a corner, 
wholly concealed from view by the pressing and still increasing multitude. 
Thad some difficulty in finding them. As soon as she perceived me she 
left her companions ; she moved to the only solitary nook in the room, 
between the orchestra stand and the recess of a window. We sat toge- 
ther. For some minutes we remained silent, her wan, delicate hand locked 
in mine, her large full eyes beaming with boundless affection, her lips 
compressed by a strong resolve. 

“Do you love me stil?” said she, with a marked stress on the last 
word, : 

“Can you doubt it ?” 

“Then forbear pressing me now for a decision. I am weak and nervous ; 
and fear to take a resolve. To-morrow we must part. We are going to 
pass the winter in Italy. The doctor says that a few months at Rome or 
at Naples will complete my recovery. Till then * * *” 


















































« Till then give me the ring I see on your finger. When I return it to 


you, it will be a sign that I am ready to determme. Until then, promise 
that you will not us, nor try by any, even the most distant means, 
to hurry me into making a decision. 

I felt as if my heart was ready to break. I hesitated—tried to speak, 
to remonstrate. At last I promised, and gave her the ring. 

On receiving it she pressed my hand so firmly, that her from 
soft, feminine, and “boneless,” appeared to have consoli into the 
joints of an iron gauntlet. 

After another pause she spoke again, but in an altered tone. She 
spoke of the troubles and miseries of this world—of hetic dreams 
and angelie visions—of luminous circles, harmonious sp and the 
great omniscience and omnipresence. Gradually her hold of my hand 
relaxed, the voice grew faint almost to a whisper, but still every sound 


down, her lips quivered into the repose of silenge, her eyelids closed, and 


was cold and stiff. The finger upon which I placed the ring had coiled. 
Not even the faintest breath, not a sign of life disturbed her placid but 
frozen features. I becamealarmed. ‘ Tooney, Tooney— speak,” 
exclaimed I, in fearful distress. | At that moment some one separated us, 
and violently pushed me back. It was the doctor. The music ceased to 
play, the dancers stopped ; all the assembly, amazed and alarmed, formed 
@ motionless circle round us ; not a sound was to be heard in the spacious 
hall. By the movement of the doctor’s hands I saw it was the mesmeric 
sleey. The whole truth rushed at once upon my bewildered brain. I 
stood petrified. The poignancy of the pain and terror alone kept me from 
sinking down. ; 

After a minute life seemed to return. It was like the flitting play of 
light and shade over the becalmed surface of limpid waters. Suddenly 
she started, stood up erect, her figure lengthened, inclining forwards, as 
if ready to totter into a walk. The closing circle of the spectators 
receded back. She made a few steps forward. She knelt down. The 
doctor whispered a word to the leader of the orchestra. A solemn re- 
tee tune broke the silence. Her features lighted up with ecstacy. 

clasped her hands, and raised them up in blissful devotion. A 
muffled prayer hung upon her lips. Under the closed lids the rolling 
eyeballs marked the heavenly direction of her thoughts. She seemed 
one of those adoring angels whom Canova delighted to embody in stone, 
or the living representation of the Anima Beata, whom only Guido 
knew how to pourtray. She rose again, lightly, noiselessly stepped on 
the bench, then upon the table, then on the balustrade of the orchestra- 
stand, with arms uplifted, with upheaving bosom, as if ready to soar. 
The doctor took her down, not without using force, and the usual mani- 

ion of hands. Mild resignation, stamped on every feature of her 
evinced consciousness of a forced return to mortality. Another 
moment and she became a different creature. Earthly joy and happi- 
ness quivered in every limb. I stood in advance of the terrified crowd, 
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grith arms extended towards her. She flew into them. ? 
@ sign to the orchestra. The thrilling notes of the “ Genesung 


t 


on,” whispered he into my ear, and away we went, round after 
to the top of the room and down again, with fearful agility, but 
without effort. It was as if we were carried by a whirlwind of 
The dance of death, which Holbein has represented with such 
ing reality, was nothing to this. 

~ During a few lurid in s I recollected the case of that lady, who, 
ilst in a cataleptic trance, had all her senses concentrated in the ends 
her fingers and toes. But here was a different case. My sleeping 

er’s frame was as elastic, as soft and yielding as ever. Her arms 

tenderly over mine; and yet I felt as if I could not them. 
At times I thought our feet were winged, so lightly and smoothly did 
we glide. Her pace then grew quicker—the smile brightened more and 
more at every step—the swimming eyes threw round flashes of lightning 
through the tiny dilated membranes. Did she fancy she was carrying 
me upwards? At other moments the returning sense of my own weight, 
her compressing lips, her darkening eyelids, the slackening step, were 
signs, as if she was going to give up the struggle; hurled down by 
the burden, she tried im vain to lift up and whirl away into another 


“ How long is this to continue?” gasped I, through my choaking 
throat. 

“Hush ! hush !” was the reply of the doctor, who followed our course 
with fixed eyes on her face. The curious spectators pressed round. 

“‘ More room, more room!” exclaimed she. The music began to slacken. 
“Quicker, quicker,” was her word of irresistible command ; and away 
did we dash again, as if to go through a fresh dance. At last she 

to betray signs of exhaustion—her steps n to halt Sadsiagly 
— lips closed—the lids grew black, and she sank into the arms of the 
octor. 

What followed I did not see, for I, too, had lost all consciousness of 
what was passing. When I awoke I found myself in my bed, with the 
anxious looks of my mother and sister upon me. I tried to speak—to 
question them. Their imploring eyes forbade the attempt. Had I 

hours, days, or weeks in that trance? I could not answer, but I 

t I was ushered into a new existence. 

A strong constitution soon mastered the evil. When led for the first 
time into the open air, dizziness, languor, and renewed susceptibility of 
strong impressions created that feeling, of which Heine speaks in his 
‘ode to Norderney, when he says, 


Mir ist, als sass ich winterlange, 

Ein Kranker, in dunkler Krankenstube, 
Und nun verlass ich sie plétzlich, 

Und blendend strahlt mir entgegen 

Der smaragdne Frihling. 


It was not the spring, but a most luxurious autumn. The peaceful 
island had att its everyday’s appearance. Not a single visiter re- 
mained behind. The larger houses, the casino were closed, the doors 
and windows shut, the walks neglected, the trimmed gardens left to the 
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sport ofthe wind. The fishermen had returned to their usual occupations, 
and with it recovered their wonted independence, hilarity, and. frankness, 
The sun shone brightly—the sand like diamond-dust—the sea, 
boisterous as it had been during the whole season, had now become one li- 
id mirror. Every thing spoke of ease, calm, and repose. Was it catching? 
my mind become so tender, so yielding through illness, that the first 
glimpse of the external world attuned it into harmony with itself ?__ Had 
memory been unstrung? I know not, but I continued tranquil, resigned, 
and avoided all mention or allusion to the past. It was fortunate I did 
so; for when strength returned, despair and consternation came upon 
mie with so overpowering a shock, that many a stronger mind would 
have been undone for ever. I learned that Mrs. Hanmer left Norderney 
on the morning which followed the event above referred to. Before 
leaving, she sent the doctor to assure us of her unchanged friendship, 
and to implore me in the name of all that I held dear on earth, to forget 
Tooney, and never to follow them or endeavour to trace their steps. 
‘Phe doctor at the same time assured my family that he expected the 
very best results from the last crisis, and promised to give us soon the 
news of the complete recovery of his patient. ~ 
Two years have now elapsed since that eventful period. I have re- 
ag wid kept the promise of making no effort to find out the fugitives. 
o letter, not even the slightest intimation have I received from them. 
The ring has not been returned. Last winter I heard accidentally that 
Mrs. Hanmer was at Rome. I wrote to a friend to tell me all he knew 
about them. He answered that Miss Hanmer was the leading beauty 
in every gay circle. She had recovered completely. The bloom of 
health “had again revisited her cheeks. No party, no excursion, no 
amusement was thought complete without her participation and leader- 
ship. Her equestrian feats on the Monte Pincio, her daring temerity at 
the chase in the Campagna di Roma, brought into fashion by Lord 
Chesterfield, her exploring industry among the ruins of the eternal city, 
were the theme of every body’s admiration and eulogy. During the 
gaicties of the carnival, no one was so conspicuous in unrestrained buoy- 
ancy of spirits, With her did the Duke de Leuchtemberg vie in the un- 
limited shower of early bouquets. From her balcony the hail of sugar- 
plums poured most ster and most abundantly. At balls she was 
the cynosure of all eyes—her presence enlivened the dance—she joined 
in it herself most heartily. “ But,” added my friend in conclusion, ‘ there 
are, to my mind, a few drawbacks—she is a shade too masculine, and 
inclined towards embonpoint at no distant period. Then she has a most 
invincible and provoking habit of drooping her eyelids, and thus concealing 
her charming eyes. And what to an inveterate waltzer like yourself 
will appear a most unpardonable sin, although a most graceful dancer, 
waltz she will not—no earthly inducement can prevail upon her to do so 
—and this for no assignable reason but some unaccountable whim or 
obstinacy engendered and confirmed by a too great familiarity with suc- 
cess, Of irers and suitors she has many and tospare. Among the 
latter there are two, between whom fortune still holds an even balance— 
a ruined Roman prince, and a wealthy ex-sheriff of London.” 
Upon the reception of this letter, I wrote to my friend again, con- 
fiding to him as much of my history as I thought meet, in order to 
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elicit farther details—and for an answer, I received from him the fol-~ 
Be oF 
























Nell’ onda solve, e nell’ arena semina, 
Chi fonda sue speranza in cuor di femina. 


lich T paraphrased in this way: “If I ever see Miss Hanmer again, | 
lb rape at one of dliese roofless , where a dozen broken 
sand a few musty pictures stand in hieu of all comforts of refined 
ife—it will be at a whist-table, opposite to a cardinal, herself retaili 
to'an old crone anecdotes about the pope, whilst tantalising with a a 
amonsignore, sporting for the first time the glory of red stockings ; or, 
when I go in a few years to the November banquet at Guildhall, it will 
inte my bitter lot to recognise in ‘the massive and redundant’ 
dy Mayoress dispensing the civic hospitality, the once sweet, delicate, 
and poetical Tooney.” 

“ And pray what is the moral of your tale ?” asked the friend to whom 
I gave the manuscript of the above-sketched history to read, 

“ Not one, but many,” answered]. “I might pour ame you a shower 
of quotations, as exponents of its meaning. ‘Take, for instance, that 
from Shakspeare, with a slight variation. ‘There is a tide in the affairs 
of men, which, if mot taken at the flood, leads on to misery.’ But I 
sought no’ moral beyond that with which I started, and that is, that if 
the passionate fondness for WALTZING disturbs the economy of health, it 
carries with it an antidote, for by WALTZING you may set all right again.” 

“Tf so,” exclaimed my friend, “dismiss that thoughtful and moody 
temper, in which I have latterly seen you indulging but too much ; 
otherwise I shall think that the mesmeric influence has migrated from 
her into you. And at our next ball we shall dance the Tausend sapper- 
ment Waltzer, till the echo of our frantic steps rebounds and shakes the 
seven hills of the eternal city to their very foundation.” 

“Yes,” sighed I out, trying to chime in with his merry ravings, ‘ pro- 
vided that the now raging Polkamania will admit even of so slight a 
satisfaction.” 

“ Caught—caught in your own trap,” exclaimed he. “ You acknow- 
7 therefore that your universal conqueror may possibly be superseded, 
if he has not already been dethroned.” 

. WwW. no means,” answered I; “the Polka is only another version of 
the Waltz. The characteristic of power is to multiply itself. This new 
Bohemian or Polish dance is only one of the numerous progeny which 
may be expected to issue from so prolific a parent. bagi d ns ago, 
how few could waltz. Now people run riot with it. In order to ad- 
vance in perfection, they must needs invent something harder. In this 
they follow Bacon’s well-known precept. At first they practised with 
helps, ‘as swimmers do with rushes,’ and now they practise with disad- 
vantages, ‘as dancers do with thick shoes ;’ ‘for it. breeds great perfec- 
tion if the practise be harder than the use’—the only legitimate use of 
all these transmutations and improvements being to render the: parent 
stock still more perfect, and then the wALTz will prosper and flourish, while 
its redundancies and offshoots may luxuriate for a season, and then must 


infallibly die away.” 
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“TALK OF THE DEVIL ——?” 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


It hath not appeared. 
Sranor RopERIGO. 


_ ‘Tas notorious maxim, the half whereof is as expressive and intel- 
ligible as the whole, has, time out of mind, taken upon itself to assert 
that its hero will appear whenever he is talked about ; in other words, 
that if men will rashly admit him into their mouths he will infallibly 
start up before their eyes. In the drama of life, the stage direction 
the Devil,” is sure to be followed by an exclamation from all 
the characters, “ Your worship was the last man in our mouths.” 

Nothing is more false; not the hero of the maxim himself. Nay 
more, ing is more contrary to the fact, as it is made familiar to every 
one of us, by daily repetition, in ordinary life. Thus, it is not only 
false, but we know it to be so. To say that the Unmentionable appears 
when he is mentioned, is to figure as the pet son of that Father of Lies, 
And yet we go on, not merely handing down the falsehood as a fact, but 
applying its philosophy to all conceivable occurrences as fast as they 
arise. 

We are talking of Jim and Jim knocks at the door. We were just 
thinking of his grandmother, and she goes by at that moment in an 
omnibus. We are speaking of thunder, and a clap shakes the house! 
Talk of the devil! 

Jack comes up to us in Piccadilly, just as we are celebrating his ‘rare 
merits—talk of the devil! but we have puffed him thereabouts to the 

clouds, scores of times, when Jack has been at Mile-end or Morocco. 
Tom bolts into the room at the very instant we were abusing him—talk 
of the devil! but we have torn his character to ribands behind his back, 
and left him without a rag of respectability on a hundred occasions, when 
Tom’s hand was never near the handle of the door. \ Enough that it 
happens once. _ The man is “ always tying that shoe.” 

Common existence is necessarily full of coincidences, and common 
flesh and blood is necessarily full of wonderment; but if things and 
people would come when they were talked about, the world would burst 
at once into an extraordinary fit of gabble, and some of us might possibly 
begin to on rather forbidden subjects. Which virtuous man would 
begin to about his neighbour’s wife, or which of the incorruptibles 
would take to discoursing upon bribes, it would be invidious to guess. 

But do we not, as it is, talk sufficiently of the desirables without get- 
ting them? and do we not also love to talk abundantly of the miserables? 
but here we have better luck, and very frequently secure them by so 


Talk of the devil and he will appear, whether he is talked of or not, if 
it suits him. A maiden lady of our acquaintance was always talking of 
oung aristocrats, captains in the guards, and handsome commoners with 
Ga estates ; this for a dozen years; but they never appeared—never 
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orice in all that time. And now she is talking night and day of small 
red lamp’d surgeons, in a state of celibacy, or e i with 
a genteel turn and a rising salary—but although her teeth are wearing 
out with talking of them, even these do not appear. Perhaps there are 
a good many night patients—or no holidays at the bank now—at all 
events i Ds a . 
And as for n, oho is always talking of honesty, let us ask 
of any reader who knows his habits w he can be proved to have 
— twice on any other — since he returned from transportation. 
onesty is always in his mouth; he fastens pa hoesertag tons ty 
takes kindly to no word but that. But did honesty ever appear in hi 
conduct! If you observe—and it is rather curious—the are all 
wore off his satin waistcoat on the left side—the result of a constant ap- 
Pieation of the hand to the heart, when he quotes his one line of poetry, 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God;” but—without the least 
disrespect to a few other persons whom we hear of—he is the greatest 
in London. 
alk of the devil! Talk of truth, and see if that will make its ap- 
ce. But no such examples as the above will convince the true be~ 
iever that the thing spoken of will not be a thing witnessed—now, or by 
atid bye;-that the person talked of will not appear, if you wait long 
roma at Old Mrs. Christian Smith believes devoutly. It is a point of 
her religion to rest implicit faith, and to be blind to all failures. 
“ This lamp-glass is an old servant,” says one of the household, “I 
have often wondered it never got broken!” 
- “Ah!” sighs Mrs. Christian Smith, “I wish you had never mentioned 
it—it’s all over—that glass is doomed.” 
“ What a while,” cries that giddy Tabitha (to be sure she is young, 


being barely turned forty), “what a long, long while we have had these 


: 


teacups. I can remember them for thirty years.” 
“ My child,” weeps the devout. believer, “mark what I say: those 
will go !” 

t has Scaithasile occurred to us that the reason why widows are not 
inclined to talk much about their deceased husbands, but are rather de- 
termined, Spartan fashion, never to say a syllable about them, is the fear 
lest they should come back. Widows have a profound faith in the prac- 
tical philosophy of “talk of the devil!” ‘An excellent creature, my 
dear madam ; but consider my feelings, and say nothing about him.” 

Of our male acquaintances, by much the most superstitious in this re- 
, is Shivers. He has an entire and conclusive faith in the univer- 
sality of the devil’s appearance when duly mentioned. If you talk to 
him of the hero of Waterloo, he looks as if almost ready to ring the 
bell, and order the door to be opened for the Duke of Wellington. Nay, 
to talk is not always necessary—to think is enough. 
~ ® How unlucky,” he says, “ that I should happen to have thought this 
morning of that wine-bill, run up before I was married, after forgetting 


‘it for five years. The man will certainly send the account in to-morrow, 


or perhaps call himself with it to-night. Having driven it from one’s 


tind, to pay would be provoking.” 


“What of the railway shares they were going to rob you of ?” 
“Stop!” cries Shivers, “not a syllable more about them. I have 
heard nothing of their rascally proceedings for these six months ; but 
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you have mentioned the matter, Grasper will be pretty sure to be 
r Nee the week's out. You can’t help it—the mischief’, 


{GL ahaha pom people! No, they have | alone of 

a . ! 0, ve let us of late ; 
) talk ran they'll be here. Mrs. Shivers, my dear, pray. 
we are out to the Gibbses. They are to call ‘Thars- 
day or Friday.”. When he hears, not on Friday, but three months after- 
wards, that they have all knocked at his door, he says he knew how it 
would be, he was sure of it ; “didn’t I tell you so ?” 

Ask after a more joyous acquaintance, and the face of Shivers bursts 
out of a shadow, and a coming event casts its sunshine before. ‘ Ha, to 
be sure +e jolly Bacchus as we call him, I’m very glad you mention 
Fn e shall 7 him here soon, 2% =. it. I shall have him 

ing in ntly.” And sure enough, in the space of two minutes, 
lara enters pga 6 who FA t to that mythological desig- 
nation, “I caid so,” cries Shivers ; a well he might; for the new- 
comer was under en ent to call on the said Shivers that very 
evening, at that v our. “ Talk of the devil!” 

It is noticeable that whether, on this “Talk of the devil,” that per- 

pears, or disappears, the condition is supposed to be equall 

fulfilled. © Tell Shivers that his rich acquaintance, old Bullion, soatad the 
pillars of "Change, had suddenly collected his stores and gone off some- 
where, to the amazement of the city, and he assures you that he is not in 
the least surprised, that he expected to hear of something of that kind, 
for that he and Mrs. Shivers were talking of him at breakfast only the 
day before. You never could persuade him that the two events were not 
mysteriously connected ; or that Bullion could have bolted if there had 
been no breakfast-table. 

It is enough for the devil to appear elsewhere, if not here; and if there 
happened to be no talk of him to-day, it will do if a slight allusion to 
him last week could be established. 

Mrs. Shivers differs from her husband, but equally confides in the 
mysterious connection proverbially existing between casual talk and pre- 
destined appearance. She is sure—quite sure—that if a thing is talked 
about, it must happen. Of course it will; it does, twenty times a day. 
The worst of this is, that in discovering it does, she detects the most un- 
fortunate analogies, and suggests the most cruel comparisons. Her nature 
all politeness and good-humour, she is yet downright insulting, if some- 
thing @ propos is to be discussed. She was reading the other morning 
Coventry Patmore’s fine description of the old ancestral ground— 


So wide, the rainbow wholly stands 
Within its lordly bound— 


When in an instant she jumped up, dropped the book, and cried out as 

the door opened, . 
“Talking of the rainbow, here you all are in your new. dresses !” 
This was to her friends ; her sensitive, scrupulous, high-bred friends, 

the Chickenham family ; ns who actually expire im theory, and 

turn rather faint, in fact, if any item of their dress is so unhappy as to 

attract notice. 

Talking of the rainbow, here you all are in your new dresses! This 
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to such especially nice people, such severe and studious artistes, consci 
of the perfection of their taste, and believing that they could always, by 
gwaperiority, move about and prevent any vulgar eye from’ discs nin 
what had on! This, too, in the presence of the elder Miss Chicken- 
ham ! t young lady's complexion was decidedly the most startling 
and*fearful in its scarlet beauty; but a very consi e addition was 
y'the cheeks of the whole party to brilliant flush of colour 

that y illumined the boudoir of Mrs. Shivers, f 
~wAnd one night, just before supper, she sprang across the room, saying 
as she went, “ Talking of these things—it always happens so—here is 
my lovely friend Mrs. Wix.” She ran to embrace a very elegant little 





‘Tt always happens so ?”’ we said to each other, interrogatively, but only. 
by looks. ‘These things” which had just been mentioned, were game 
and poultry, and it turned out afterwards that Mrs. Wix was the daugh- 
ter of a distinguished poulterer! That coincidence had flashed on the 
vigilant’ perceptions of Mrs. Shivers. The amiable creature was onl 
couscious of “‘ Talk of the devil.” Her favourite idea was awakened, 
and her ruling propensity swallowed up all sense of propriety and deli- 
cacy towards a well-bred woman whom she really loved. 

orse.remained behind. The conversation had turned upon one of 
those bankruptcies, the details of which, ri se open now and then to 
the wonder and disgust of an honourable ti igh-principled mercantile 
community, eclipse in profligacy the common annals of the Criminal 
Court; when a man of the strictest probity, who had recently made @ 
pecuniary compromise that placed him not a hair’s-breadth below the 
entered the room. The giddy, thoughtless, kind-hearted lady, 
who would sympathise with the struggles of a fly with a large family, 
ht at her favourite coincidence ; and though of course she did not 
ery, “ Talk of the devil,” a movement was made significant enough to 
have proved inexpressibly painful, if it had been more than momentary. 

It is not often, however, that inconsiderateness in this matter is at- 
tended with such grave and perilous results. The awkwardness gene- 
rally takes the comic turn, and the effect of a mal @ propos allusion is 
simply farcical. 

en a gentleman enters a rather quiet room wherein a few strangers 
and acquaintances are assembled, and overhears two ladies conferring, 
“Ts it not curious that we should have been talking on that subject, just 
as Mr. X. Y. Z. was announced ?” Mr. X. Y. Z., we may be sure, passes 
the rest of his evening in a very amusing and restless mystification. But 
the two ladies were only talking of tall people—and X. Y. Z. is tall. 
When, however, the previous topic is ugliness, and somebody the reverse 
of handsome appears—when the younger lady whispers, ‘“‘ Did you ever ?” 
and the elder one (for whom all good looks are fled, since they are not to 
be found in the mirror), lisps a little audibly, “Talk of the—hem !” the 
silliness acquires no slight dash of the impertinent. 

Instances of physical deformity, of peculiarity at all events—say in 
the eyes or in the hair—are apt enough to suggest to these lively ima- 
ginations, images coincident with their conversational topics. A visiter 
with a very delicate optical cast, of which perhaps as a medium of tender 
huniour, or some particular expressiveness, he is rather proud than other- 
wise, would possibly on his entrance, elicit from such a candid and incon- 










































d empl but only for ti is 
in it, and em it in no superstitious sense ; 

less qui ih bah Jenin babadig that ones will ring 
merely because Jones is being talked of in kitchen, nursery, or 
our ; and not at all concurring in the argument that the china bowl 
is to be broken because Sarah remarked that it was older than herself, 
and had never got chipped. 

But have some half-serious, half-jesting fancies, and such are to 
be heard of in hundreds of families. They connect certain ‘things, or 

with certain persons and seasons. they have some particular 
ish at dinner, or a combination of two unusual ones, know that a 
particular relation, very unlikely to arrive else, will probab in and 
sit down with them. "The in pis that if they ot meee lr visit to 
such a house, it will rain Senialnibil as they come back: unless Mary 
stops at home, in which ease it will certainly be starlight. This they 
have noticed twenty times. Should their uncle James make one of his 
half-yearly calls, they look every moment for the arrival of two other 
whom they have not invited; because they always remark, that 
ose two particular persons make their appearance accidentally, whenever 
“uncle” happens to be there. If they go to the Haymarket they are 
confident that they shall see the ironmonger with black whiskers at the 
corner of their street, on the third row of the pit. They observe Mr. 
and Mrs. Baggs at church on the second Sunday of the month, and then 
they know that there will be a party in Granville-row on the Monday. 
Of fifty similar regulations they are similarly sure ; but they do not, 
like excellent Mrs. Christian Smith, venture to swear by them. You find 
upon a little inquiry, that all these arrangements are, in their judgment, 
more likely to fall out so than not; and that they always happen some- 
times. 

With all such humourers of the joke, the remotest affinity will afford 
them the means of setting you wondering. Conversing the other night 
upon the Greek dramatists, one of the company, as the door opened, 
said in an expressive whisper, ‘‘ Talk of the devil!” Who, we wondered 
silently, the stranger be! A great scholar of course. Perhaps 
the grandson of the learned man who boasted that he was “very near 
having Sam. Johnson for his pupil.” But there was no trace of scholar- 
ship in his conversation; and it turned out that his association with the 
subject arose from his living in Greek-street, Soho! That was quite 
enough to remind the lady of Homer or Aschylus. 

Some mischief-making jokers about town carry their playfulness a little 
further ; and intentionally hoax you, without trouble sed: with perfect suc- 
cess, by the simple iashetion, “Talk of the devil.” This being muttered 
on a new arrival, the conversation is turned, no explanation is afforded, and 
aoe can take place; but it happens that although there is not a 
shadow 






connexion between the and the man, you never think of 


him afterwards without associating him with leather, or telescopes, or 
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no, or the new patent capsules—or whatever was the subject of con- 
Whitssieally ¢ 


iH 


i checked upon his entrance. You find your mistake 
afterwards, on apologising for discussing i or 
in Ais presence, who must understand the subject so much 


serious illustration of the doctrine that events unlooked for, 
mysteriously enough upon the casual mention of cireum- 
ting to them, may here be given ina little incident of domes- 
needs no colouring whatever. To state it simply as it 
be to give it sufficient impressiveness, 
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_A father and mother mourned their only child. The boy died in his 
early spring; after the partial development of a character that raised 
unbounded hopes. His nature was nia and brave, but more than all, 
it_was wonderfully sweet and loving. He was killed—perishing by a 
ee though not lingering death. The father and mother mourned 

ir lost son. It seemed as though no parents had mourned as they 
did, as though none had ever lost what they had. Months after, when 
without anguish they could bear to see his image in a dream, and without 
violent agitation try to trace his soft but golden lineaments in the sha- 
dows of the evening sky, they communed in silent feeling, and felt that 
there was strength enough now in each other’s eyes to look, if but for a 
blessed peaceful moment, upon the painted features of their boy—the 
portrait of his ripening oh at which since the all-darkening moment, 

had not dared to glance. 

To a drawer, at which they had never looked but with tear-blinded 
eyes—which for months they had never passed without a sentiment of 
awe and extreme tenderness, and hearts beating more quickly—they now 
repaired together. They opened it with trembiing, fond, and reverential 
hands, as if it were some sacred vessel. They felt as though it guarded 
some gift from God; as though something of their son was yet ae 
mysteriously there. They opened it—and looked with eyes all love. It 
was ablank—empty. They drew it quite out, and searched. The trea- 
sure was not there. No word of terror, of wonder, was uttered : a low, 
faint murmur was barely audible ; it was notacry. They looked for an 
instant into each other’s faces, and at the empty drawer. Then they 

the next; it was not there: and others; several in rapid succes- 
sion; it was not there. No one had seen it, no one knew any thing of 
it, no one had taken it. Then they looked again into each other's faces; 
and each, for the sake of the other, as though there were hope and com- 
fort, turned to search once more among stores already ransacked, and in 
places where it was impossible for the missing object to be. The loss 
was bewildering, distracting. The relic was not there, it was not in 
any of them. They knew it was not; but they still looked, and looked, 
until all was utterly dark. 

All consciousness of the m ne this loss, all busy aching wonder, 
was absorbed in the sense of the itself. Surprise at once ceased— 
sorrow had no room for any other feeling. Their looks no longer asked 
how the holy relic had gone, but said only by their hollow gaze, that it 
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was !. Neither knew till now, how much of hope the heart had se- 
seated foun tes ion of this living resemblance of the being 
cut off. bitterness of the disappointment, the 4 
? was in proportion. Nor is it easy, perhaps, for any one, 
Sis set sellkeed to thes shorp exces, to untested Ur ble 
yalue of such amemento. It was a dreadful moment when they became 
aware, how, months since, they had insensibly cherished the thought of 
having it under their pillow as they slept; and they knew now how 
doubly melancholy must be their sleep. They felt that the last stubborn 
heart-string had avppet 

But they never spoke of the loss after that wretched and desolate night. 
Each felt the shock, the drying up of the hidden source of comfort to 
which the heart had turned ; but they could as soon have talked about 
the lost one himself. Thus, in continual communion of feeling, but 
never murmuring a word upon the one unforgotten subject, they lived on 
and on. In time they lived serenely, and learned to dry their eyes, even 
when alone. 

They could at last feel interest and pleasure in the changing seasons, — 
and could look with animation and the desire to participate, upon the 
active and healthy pursuits of life. When-the summer-days were longest, 
those days were still not wearisome ; and the winter-evening was often 
made luxurious by the charm of friendly visits, If not, the silent fire- 
side had its busy duties and its calm pleasures. So they lived ;. tranquil, 
trusting, genteel steos to each other always, and to Him who kept 

m 80. 

But ever in the midst of all this, and throughout every season and 
condition of life, wherever their eyes might wander, whatever their 
thoughts might mingle with, active or meditative, in society or in soli- 
tude, the one fresh, subtle, conscious feeling, held undiminished empire 
over both hearts. There, amidst all, was the undying recollection; there 
in every change was the settled grief that had grown to be sweeter and 
dearer than happiness. At distant intervals of time, perhaps, a name, 
or some bygone event, would raise a fonder remembrance, accompanied 
by a few tender words, respecting their matchless boy, and then they 
would again be composed, The thought of him seemed to “let down 
the golden chain from high,” and draw them towards him and heaven. 

But of the lost portrait they never spoke. Whether it was that some 
undefined but superstitious apprehension mingled with their feelings of 
regret; whether it was reluctance to pain rr other by @ useless recur- 
rence to a loss so irreparable, or to a circumstance so mysterious ; but 
their lips never once opened upon that sad, strange, and frequently in- 
truding subject. 

Several years had passed, ten or eleven, and each succeeding one 
glided more smoothly away, obliterating not a line'of the deep and dear 
recollection, but making each clearer and more enduring. When one 
morning as they sat together, the father and mother, conversing upon 
common careless things, the usual household topics ; with every object 
in its ordinary around them, and no novel sight or sound to startle 
the mind out of its track, or disturb the habits of long years; suddenly, 
instantaneously there was a movement in the father’s init, a quickened 
beating of the heart, and a sense of the necessity of giving utterance to a 
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hought which had never found voice or expression before. It would not 
controlled, and in a moment it broke the spell of years of silence, and 
“3 oc in. f 7 ‘ " 
_ Taking his companion’s hand, he said, abruptly, with a strange and 
ymewh Salt gale tones too that were strange: 
_ My belov ow mysterious was the disappearance of that picture 
hich has cost us both so many speechless pangs, so many fond and vain 
egrets! Reading each other's inmost thoughts, thus have we both re- 
lected through long years, you and I—and what prompts me now to put 
the thought in words, I cannot tell!” 
™ He said this like a child: he did not know why he spoke: he could 


not help it. 


_ The mother raised his hand devoutly to her lips. Affected and sur+ 
orgs by his words, she sought fearingly in his countenance for some sign 
that his spirit was unusually troubled. But his brow was calm. | 

“The thought,” she said, affectionately, “would have been less sup- 

ortable if we had not felt and known how continually it was shared. 
Silence lulled it. It was hushed and well borne. But to hear it men- 
tioned now at a far distant day, to find its existence certified by speech, 
and speech of yours, startles me as with the idea of something new ; in- 
stead of the old, familiar, and not painful inmate of my spirit. What 
can have so moved you to-day to break the quiet compact which our souls 
so long since ratified?” 

But this, as before, he was unable to tell. An impulse momentarily 
stirred in him, and in the glow and flutter of it he had spoken. ‘They 
then, for the first time since the event, conversed upon the subject of 
their mysterious loss, giving expression to all their feelings, and their con- 
yiction that they had not displaced the portrait themselves ; comparing 


. their sentiments respecting the inmates of the house at the time, the 


uninjured state of the drawer, which had been found locked, and all 
the strange, confounding circumstances of the case. All this, discussed 
in placid conversation, as it had been in thought a thousand and a thou- 
sand times before, they both agreed that their useless wonder was now to 
express itself in words for the last time; and that with wonder, regret and 
anguish were also to be banished. They possessed a truer image of the 
lost one than art could render, and they blessed God. 

An hour after, that father sat down in perfect composure to his writing- 


‘desk. It was an old friend, and had seen brighter days. At the side of 


it'was a drawer of some depth, which he frequently opened to take out a 
particular seal that he required ; but it opened easily only alittle way, just 
sufficient to admit the hand.- This, however, was enough, and as it 
stuck fast apparently with age, no effort had ever been made to draw it 
out. But it so happened on this occasion that the seal had fallen, as it 
had never done before, into a cavity at the back of the desk, and it was 
now necessary to pull the drawer further out. In working it backward 
and forward to effect this, a short black ribbon presently became visible, 
and then more of it; and, now, the drawer being by a stronger effort 
forced completely out . 
- Powers of wonder!—of delight and-awe! what words shall give ex- 
pression to the instantaneous and irresistible force with which ye seized 
n the awakened and ravished soul of the gazer! The picture was 
!—the lost treasure was found ! 
Nov.—vyou, LXX1. No. CCLXXXVII, 
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That very drawer he had opened times out of number; his hand had 
been within it almost daily for years; yes, close to the now-recovered 
ize! the tangled ribbon of which set fast between the drawer’s edge and 
desk, at once prevented a further opening, and held the miniature at 
the back. How flashed now upon the father’s recollection that he had 
taken it, eleven years before, in his wretchedness and agony, from the old 
eabinet to his own desk, and thrust it hastily into that drawer, as some 
intruder came to witness the tears that were streaming over it. How 
wonderful was all this! 

Where now was the mother’s composure, when, entering, she, beheld 
her husband’s delighted, yet misbelieving looks! When she thought how 
often the light was ily penetrating the drawer, while its precious con- 
tents were still buried in darkness! When she remembered how very near 
the blind hand had been to it hundreds of times! When she recollected 
above all, that this loss, which two hearts had so lamented, had never 
been the subject of one whisper between them for eleven years, until that 
very morn—just an hour before! The allusion to it, so sudden, strange, 

final ; the discovery so unexpected and momentary ! 

. But how was all this forgotten by both, as they gazed together on the 
unfaded and expressive colours before them, picturing features almost as 
radiant and noble as the angel-face, which, with the gifted eyes of faith, 
they never failed to see, when they searched the heavens for it. 











CONVERSATIONS WITH THE LATE W. BECKFORD, ESQ. 
No. V. 


Ir was just five minutes after two o’clock when my father and myself 
started for Lansdown (in Mr. Beckford’s carriage, which had been sent 
to fetch us) for my father to have a sight of the famous tower and its 
invaluable treasures. The sun shone brilliantly, but the Victoria Park 
looked like a deserted shrubbery ; nothing was to be seen there, not even 
a half starved swan escaped from the fire at Prior Park. As we ascended 
the hill we met one solitary wheel chair, with some disconsolate damsel, 
half shrivelled by dissipation, and half paralytic by the white and red 
— she had been using, looking, noé like “the last rose of summer,” 

t like the last dew-drop of fashion. As-we gradually left behind us 
the great Finns of the crescents, and the small Fribbles of Milsome- 
street, looking out for their dinners, Mr. Beckford passed us in full gallop, 
with his sec ta following him. The whole extent of land which now 
lay to our left was the property of Mr. Beckford, the greater part of 
which was shut out from the public by pales varying from ten to twelve 
feet in height. When we bid, dina the top of the hill the ‘postilion 
put spurs to the horses, and we dashed by the usual entrance next to 
the gardener’s house, passed through a gateway, under an archway, and 
were pulled up before the tower where Mr. was standing on the 
steps ready to receive us. 

After the usual compliments, “Oh, oh: well, so here you are at last,” 
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Phad searcely carried my eyes from the base of the tower to the top of 
its lantern, than he — broke silence, addressing my father with “ Well, 
well, what 92 ink of it, eh ?” My father said he liked it 
inuch; but —“ But what?” said Mr. ord, without giving the oll 
Spans time to complete his sentence. Mr. Beckford looked at the 
ld gentleman as if he intended to turn him inside out with a gaze, and 
the old gentleman looked at Mr. Beckford as if he did not know exactly 
what he ought to say, and as if he feared that he had already said too 
much; but Mr. Beckford again asked him what it was he did not like; 
when the old gentleman told him he did not quite like the uneven ma- 
sonry of the lower part of the tower. . 

“Oh,” said Mr. Beckford, “it forms a variety to the rest. I only 
wish the tower had been a few feet higher ; the proportions are a little too 


~ “T perceive,” said the old gentleman, “you are an able architect.” 

“T ought to know something about it,” said Mr. Beckford, “for I 
was a pupil of Sir W. Chambers when he was building Somerset House. 
fed the foundations been stronger I would have carried it up twenty feet 

er.” 

The tower looks like a small Italian villa attached to a campanile, with 
the lantern of Diogones stuck at the top of it; a lantern not to look 
after an honest man with, but one to throw a light diffusing the rays of 
taste into another generation. After Mr. Beckford had been fidgetting 
some few minutes, expecting me to say something relative to the tower, 
I at last ventured to tell him that it appeared to me as if the genius of 
Italian architecture had long been enamoured with the virgin beauties of 
Greece, and were at last joined and wedded in a happy union by the 
author of “‘ Vathek.” Mr. Beckford smiled and seemed pleased. The 
chariot and horses were ordered away, it having been arranged that we 
should walk home through the grounds. We then entered, Mr. Beckford 
leading the way to the upper suite of rooms. On the landing, and at 
the foot of the steps leading to the top of the tower, hot air came rush- 
ing up through small apertures ingeniously concealed. On this place 
now stands a tazza of Aberdeen granite, beautifully polished—a great 
improvement ; for, as Mr. Beckford used to say, until he got it, “it 
always made him feel as if he were looking at a man’s jaw with a tooth out 
—there was a vacancy, a something wanted. 

‘The first door we passed brought us to what was an oratory. A statue 
of a monk, lit by a subdued light from a small dome vertically over it, 
and behind which was a scagliola background in imitation of granite, 
immediately faced us.as we entered. To the left and right were oaken 
book-cases, containing illuminated missals. On one side of the monk 
was a delightful picture of the Virgin and Child, by Pietro Perugino, on 
the other St. Jerome in the wilderness, by Mola. Mr. Beckford 
showed himself in this apartment as much a master of light and shade 
and effect as Rembrandt was of chiaro scuro. I told him so. His 
ne, was that “he had studied light and shade in the Escurial, and 

in the different Roman Catholic churches in Italy.” My father 
asked Mr. Beckford what was his opinion of the Roman Catholic religion, 
and that of the Protestant. “Why,” answered Mr. Beckford, with 
great energy and earnestness, “ os is the opera and the other the 
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. Gracious God! the Roman Catholic religion)is. filled 
s of the organ to the. tful squeakings of the pope’s 


’ Mr. Beckford screwed up his mouth, and we on,into the next 
odin, ‘which was the grand — on this floor, |The, same. style 
was discoverable here as at his house on Lansdown Crescent, by 
more perfected. He had to suit his taste to the house, but the tower was 
fashioned from first to last under his own directions.. .From the moment 
he corfimenced building it on Lansdown to the hour.of his death, he 
had one great and ultimate object in view. 

I soon found my way to a Murillo, the subject of which was St. John 

leep, with angels in the background tending his sheep. “Oh, well, | 
sught you would-find that out. I pledge myself that is as pure as a 
picture direct from an artist’s hand can be. No scavengers have been 
there, e'?"'To attempt a description of this painting, with all the sub- 
lime | grities of the Spanish school, and all on excellencies of this 
: any of his peasantish air, is impossible. I only hope that 
it may some day seek our National Gallery, where every Resiale sa well 


as lover of art may have the opportunity of being moved, nay, inepined 5b 
its holy lbvelialend. and gran =" Mr. Beckford related ‘the illoning 
anecdote concerning the manner in which he became of it. 

“ When in Spain I saw it in a distinguished prelate’s collection. I 
was anxious to possess it. The pious possessor would listen to no offers. 
Neither my money nor my entreaties could move him. I returned to 
England ; found a pile of books of:a very curious kind in one of my lum- 
ber-rooms; todk them back with me to Spain, and the holy man could 
not resist them. We made an exchange. I got the Murillo and he 
the books. I think the picture worth them, don’t you ?” 

On the opposite side of this room was a very large and fine interior 
with figures by Palamades. Upon the columns a peculiar effect of light 
was represented, with the shadow of a window cast as if from out of the 
picture. This little trick was the delight and admiration of the great 
majority of visiters who made a pilgrimage to the tower. Few conde- 
scended to admire the Murillo. it was one of that sort of clap-traps like 
Mr. Maclise’s ghost of Ban which he has introduced into his pic- 
ture of Macbeth, and which is more ingenious than intellectual, and 
more calculated to attract the attention of the vulgar than the admi- 
ration of the enlightened. Mr. Beckford subsequently removed the 
Murillo to his house on Lansdown Crescent, principally because the 
public did not appreciate it. He said, “Had it the knave of clubs 
+ the ace of spades in a splendid gold frame, it would have pleased them 

tter.” 

As my father had come simmering with politics, he commenced talking 
about .Catholic emancipation, O’Connell, national debt, Pitt, Cobbett, the 
Reform Bill, and went over the whole rosary of his favourite topics. Mr. 
Beckford’ became as talkative upon the affairs of the nation as the old 
gentleman himself, and seemed vastly amused in drawing him out. The 
old gentleman pronounced Mr: O'Connell the pivot of Irish virtue and 
independence; in fact, that he was every thing. Mr. Beckford said he 
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was! a Dan+o-th’-whisp, a terrible ignis fatuis riding on the back of. 
Roman Catholic c and dancing about in the bogs of Ireland, (My 
father insisted upon his being a great: orator, and Mr. Beckford :pro- 
‘ndiiticed his orations to be an excellent imitation of arrow-root:made o 
of potato ere The old gentleman vowed the Reform Bill wou 
@é'no good, and Mr. Beckford declared that it was not only wanted to 
‘ainusé the people, but might be looked upon as the manufacturing inte- 
Fest ctitting its eye-tooth. My father . praised Lord John Tas, and 
Mr. Beckford said that he was a hobbler—that he had maimed himsel 
‘by @ compound fracture of finality, and therefore’ he always li after 
‘rest of his party; he was afraid his lordship would dwindle down to.a 
full stop in the House of Commons, for he was only the miniature of. a 
statesman. 7 | : 
J was all the time looking at a magnificent cabinet. of oHeeys lapis- 
ae s, onyxes, and bronze gilt, designed by Michael Angelo (since 
removed ). 
“Ah! ah!” said he, “that is more to your fancy than settling the 
affairs of the nation— quite right—I always preferred art to politics : they 
were very anxious to mix me up with them in Portugal, especially the 
Prince of Brazil, but I managed to slip through their fingers.” 
‘’ There were a few books in this room, and a vast assemblage of 
some of the most exquisite things brought from the far-famed Fonthill. 
In the two smaller chambers on this floor, was a most complete and choice 
collection of the classics, together with some manuscripts. There was a 
fiost singular painting m oue of these rooms, representing the building 
of the Tower of Babel, very elaborate and highly finished; but had it 
not been a tower, it never would have belonged to. Mr. Beckford. 
» We now all three commenced ascending the spiral steps of the tower 
which led to the top apartment: Mr. Beckford almost ran up; he went 
with a nimbleness perfectly inconceivable in a man of his age. It was 
4 ‘square room, lit by twelve windows, three on either side ; in the centre 
were the stairs leading to the lantern, boxed up and covered with 
scarlet. 

Well,” he commenced, “ what do you think of this for a panoramic 
geene? Did you think there was eich an extensive view in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bath ?” 

“et But you may have it spoiled by bad buildings,” observed my fa- 
ther. 

“Oh, well,” Mr. Beckford replied, “in that case I must build and 
ee so as to shut them out.” Then turning to me, he added, “ That 

ill (pointing to one'in the Bristol direction) annoys me, its outline is 
‘not sufficiently broken ; I wanted to buy it, but could not; I should 
have planted it with trees, so as to have made it look like Rembrandt's 
famous etching of the three trees.” 

“But they would have required some time to grow,” I said. 

“Oh, well, then I must have had some cast iron ones put there until 
‘they did, that’s all.” : 

“” My father expressed himself surprised that upon his coming to Bath, he 
“did not give the preference to Prior Park (now the Roman Catholic Col- 
“lege on the hill opposite) instead of Lansdown. 

“© Why they wanted too much for it ; I. should have liked it very 
much, it possesses such great capability of being made a very beautiful 
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dey ts Tread Selioes as seopelassn on took agit dass 

; me for a mine, 
(near perp artaaie tent sons «tara 
to wear this little button to secure the pocket, and which 
‘the excellent Archbishop of Portugal advised me never to leave 


After looking at the views (for each window, as it were, formed a pic- 
ture and a frame of itself), and Mr. Beckford pointing out objects and beau- 
ties to admire at adistance which neither mine nor my father’s eyes could 
reach, we descended to the room on the ground-floor. The oaken panelled 
ceiling, picked out with gold, scarlet, purple, and blue, was rich, effective, 
and simple. A little circular table stood at the bay-window, formed with 
a slab of marble from Thibet, supported by a bed and legs of oak, 
and vigorously chased bronze-gilt. The marble was literally a natural 
mosaic, incrusted with every variety of hue, and agreeably worked to- 
gether in every diversity of form ; on it stood a china mazarine-purple 
vase, veined with little blood-red streaks, like darting lightning, and 
filled with choicest exotics. This particularly caught my fancy: so 
much so, that I could not help exclaiming, “1 wish Mr. Euty or Titian 
could see this delicious piece of colour.” 

“Ah! ah! well, I like it vastly too, they are — favourites of 
mine. I wish Mr. Etty would come; I should be delighted to show him 
the tower ; he is a man of great genius, and the most unpretending genius 
I ever met.” 

There was a magnificent Hondecooter in this room—cocks crowing, 
turkeys spreading their wings, peacocks tossing their heads, chickens 
running about with their beaks open, white hens with their feathers fly- 
ing in every direction, and all the butterfly generation fluttering in the 
air. Whilst I was looking at it, the author of “ Vathek” said, “Oh! 
oh! what's the matter, eh ?” 

I made no reply, but turned to another part of the room, and looked 
at a charming smooth landscape by Swanefeld (the hermit of Italy). Mr. 
Beckford perceived my manceuvre, and insisted upon knowing what I 
did not like. 

“ Don’t you think it a fine painting ?” 

“ Very,” I replied. 

“‘ Perhaps you consider it out of character with the room, eh?” And 
he showed me at once that he knew exactly what was passing in my mind. 
“Well, you are quite right; but it’s an awkward shape to supply, the 
place of, I intend buying another, but it must be exactly the same size 
and form; no other would suit the room.” 

He unlocked an oaken cabinet, and placed in my hands a Chinese 
carving in wood, of an old “ Mumpsimus,” as he called him, standing 
and grinning inside a cup. The figure had such a comical expression of 
face, and was eut with such minute truth, that it was impossible to look 
at him without being infected with the same feeling of good-humour. 

* There, there,” said Mr. Beckford, “‘ you have seen Chinese nature, 
what think you of Chinese art? Oh, oh, isn’t he deliciously comical ? 
Why he looks as happy as my Lord Melbourne would do if he were stand- 
ing in some old dowager’s tea-cup.” 

is made the old gentleman and Mr. Beckford have another round of 
politics. We now went forth into the grounds ; peacocks and beautiful 
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which surrounded dhaihiannnen ob ae tower. We Bis any 
pines and laurestinus; and then turned and beheld the most complete view 
of the exterior of the tower, looking, not like a petrified spectre, as some 
had considered it did a few days before, but rather like the giant 
tombstone of the gers of Taste. The Bath race-course, with 
its,sunburnt brownish hue, bounded Mr. Beckford’s grounds to the 
» This gives you,” said Mr. Beckford, pointing to it, ‘an excellent 
idea of the champaign about Rome. You might imagine this dead and 
solemn land led you to a still more solemn eternity.” , 
The old gardener came with his hoe, his umbrella, and his master’s 
great-coat, to attend us through the gardens. A little further on, and 
to the right of the thicket of pines, was the spot where, at the hour of 
the author of “ Vathek’s” dissolution, was to stand his tomb and that of 
Tiny’s; a gentle foliage of myrtles, laurestinus, and larches, shaded, but 
did not conceal, these sad emblems of death. Near the tombs were 
wooden seats, cut out{and painted so as to look like Brobdi ian toad- 
stools. I have often asked Mr. Beckford jokingly, whether they were 
intended for l’effroyable Indien and his dwarf to feed upon. 

‘God forbid!” he would answer; “they are to tempt Shakspeare’s 
delightful imaginary spirits to come and watch by my side.” 

Leaving the tombs, and passing under an archway formed of rough 
and picturesques stones, brought from Wick-rocks, and covered with a 
delicate and ul little. creeper, which was allowed to grow, and wan- 
der, and climb, and to attach its little feelers wherever nature prompted 
it to do so.} We descended, some half-dozen steps formed of stones 
which chisel had not touched, and where mosses and lichens were cheerfully 
growing and springing up into being, with tints of richest hues. To the 

-hand of the garden, the corner was so planted by wood and thickets 
of evergreens, broken rocks, stumps of trees, with a mustard-yellow colour 

revailing, that it instantly brought to your remembrance the pictures of 
aul Brill. To the right, pines, larches, bay-trees, myrtles, hollies, and 
ping distances, reminded you of Poussin ; beds of dark mould were 
ying midst pieces of huge stone, with all sorts of creepers, wild flowers, 
and mosses growing. These fragments of rock not only served to 
destroy formality, but had a beneficial effect on the more delicate flowers, 
by sheltering them from the extreme ating divs the winds. The walks 
were pounded spar, so that when the sun shone upon them, you might 
have ined that you were walking upon broken diamonds; every step 
ou took presented some pleasing variety of picture, or offered to the 
tanist some extensive opportunity for information. Passing on to 
the other right-hand corner, a little spring of water lay still and clear 
within a basin, tall grasses growing by its sides, with little chirping birds. 
perched on their bending stalks, to dip their wings or quench their sum- 
mer thirst ; clusters of violets peeped out from between the roots of dark 
spiral cedars, or variegated holly, whilst a gently sloping bank of eme- 
rald turf irresistibly made you pause, expecting every moment to see Eve 
at the fountain, as described by our immortal Milton. 

In the centre of this garden was a piece of ground, thickly-fenced 
round with bushes of evergreens, and which was allotted to the rearing 
of the more choice and delicate flowers. In the east corner there was a 
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here is + cs wonderful in it,” replied Mr. Beckford; “Tam 
persuaded there is a she heat going on underneath. If you re- 
mark, my gardener is very careful in keeping off the cold blasts—he isa 
man of very al mind. Oh, gracious God! give him Windsor, and 
see what he would make of it!’ 

But the old gardener shook his head, as if he thought there was no 
service in the world like that of his old master the squire. . The. 
through which we had just passed, was surrounded by a high wall, 
the side nearest the fo there were two, one within other, “with 
plantations between them. To our left one of these walls was continued 
parallel to the,road, under which large nt bunches of lavender and 
aromatic sate were opening their nectaries, and yielding luxuriant sweets 
to the ing bee. A long walk extended to about one hundred 

ards in us, “ the end of which rose a picturesque house of the 

talian shial and in which resided the keeper of the tower, with his 

wife. It commanded: a. bird’ s-eye view of the tower and grounds ad- 
jacent, and shut out a most obnoxious looking public-house, with its yel- 

ow and pea-green sign dangling at the door. To the right was a most 
delicious and refreshing piece of grazing ground, perfumed by its clover. 
Some most beautifull ped and handsomely-spotted cows were stand- 
ing chewing the oo aes whee here and there were sheep reclining under 
their cast shadows—the Bristol hills in the distance—the river Avon 
Lan ing, and the cumulus clouds coming flush to the edge of the hill, 
e you at once perceive that Mr. Beckford had taken advantage of 

the scene, and as it were, realised the pictures of Paul Potter and 


Cuyp 
Before coming through the summer-house, I had observed that. the 
sertenee pulled a young sprouting branch, which he kept in his hand. I 
elt curious to know why % should have done so, and was about asking 
him, when I perceived a Fantasia old sheep come running towards us, 
and one that you might suppose had often stood as a model for Berghem 
or Karl du Jardin, the wool oe so picturesquely about itshead. After re- 
ceiving the bough (for it was for this omens animal it had been gathered), 
we moved on, the old sheep following Mr, Beckford, and Mr. Beckford 
every now and then stopping to use some endearing term, and to rub its 
Upon asking ™ Beckford whether it had originally been a pet 
lamb, he Siecenéd us that it had not, but that its taking the fancy 
for him was entirely gratuitous. The gardener also told me that the old 
sheep would never allow any other person to approach it. On the walk 
Mr. Beckford discovered a weed beginning to sprout up. 
“Oh, oh, what’s that ?” said Mr. Beckford to the ener. 
“ That, your honour—that—” and the gardener whilst he was saying 
“ that, your, honour,” hoed it up, and turning round to me, said, “‘ ‘There 
never was, sir, such a man as the squire. Lord bless: you, sir, he not 
or ariel every thing, but sees it—he’s the wonder of. wonders, that’s 
Ww. is,’ 
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we “I only wish,” said Mr. Beckford, “he would lead the party. De- 
pend upon it he is the best man for the times ; he is high-minded, honest, 

prudent, and a good man—rare qualities,” he continued, turning to me, 

iftin these times for tinkering with the solder of expediency.” wee 

a hat think you of the Duke of Buckingham ?” demanded the old 
gentleman. 
sol Why,” said Mr. Beckford, “that he is the prize donkey paraded about 
sat all the agricultural shows, and upon which the farmer is seen riding 
to the Jerusalem of monopoly.” 

*« May I ask,” said my father, ‘* your opinion of Lord Palmerston ?” 

“Decidedly clever,” was the reply; “but politics seem to have the 
same effect upon his mind that opium has upon the brain of a Chinese. 
He runs after the humming-bird of political chimeras as a Cupid does 
after a butterfly.” | 

We passed through a grotto arranged into an archway, where crystals 
were beginning to form, dropping themselves down hits the roof, or 
from the tuberosities of the petrifactions with which the stones were in- 
erusted. Little graceful wild flowers and plants were growing in all direc- 
tions ; on the banks on either side, heaths, with bushy stubbornness, were 
waving to and fro, and the breézes pressed from the herbs a most gra- 
cious perfume. ‘The air, as we went through the grotto, was most de- 
lightfully cool, and felt as refreshing to the senses as some iced beverage 
does to the blood. Upon clearing it, another character of garden pre- 
sented itself, the lofty walls of which, together with the half-cultivated 
appearance, might have imposed on you the belief that you were in some 
garden belonging to one of the convents or monasteries at Rome; the 
walls resembled so much in colour and structure some of the ancient 
remains of the old city, and which are still saved and dove-tailed into 
many modern buildings of catholicism and paganism. My father and 
Mr. Beckford were still a little in advance; they had got upon religion, and 
the eminent dissenter, Mr. Jay of Bath. Mr. Beckford spoke most-highly 
of Mr. Jay, both as a spiritual pastor and as a man possessing a very — 
rior'class of abilities. This, I know, was sincere; for at the end of a 
volume of sermons by Mr. Jay, Mr. Beckford has written one of the most 
pure and fervent criticisms 4 have ever read in praise of their solemn 
streams of holiness. 

We now came to a door which was unlocked, and passed on to an ex- 
panding open space of ground. Some five-and-twenty Pips ago it was 
the commencement of the Down, and extensively worked as quarries. It 
was now the property of Mr. Beckford. Formerly it was a short cut to the 
race-course, over which ou might have seen crowds of “< busily 
pushing on to the festivities of the races. The scene had undergone a 
change. What had been a neglected waste was planted; the turf which 
had become brown from neglect and indifference had become fresh and 
quickened by care—the place which I remembered in my childhood as 

a spot for idleness, was converted in my manhood to one of the most 
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scenes I can call to mind. If it was not the “happy valley,” 
it was the mountain of happiness—and if Mr. Beckford was not a Ras- 
selas, it was because he was a thoroughly contented and happy man. With 
amind the most endowed, a daughter the most devoted, with grand-chil. 
dren the most affectionate ; possessing taste and enjoying health ; having 
i at his command, and a generous heart to dispose of it; there was 
very little more required to renderthe “old man of the mountain” hap- 
pier, or the author of “ Vathek” more content. 

Mr. Beckford had so planted this spot, allowing the excavations and 
caverns to present themselves through breaks in the plantations, that it 
was with difficulty you could persuade yourself you were in England. 
“‘ Well,” he said, turning and addressing himself to me, “ isn’t this ex- 
actly like Polemburg ?”’ 

It was perfectly the character of his landscapes. “There,” he con- 
tinued, “do not those strange mounds appeal to your imagination and 
suggest to your fancy that they are the remains oft Babylon? Oh, gra- 
cious goodness,” he .added, “I do not know whether it would not be 
quite as satisfactory for those who devote so much time in endeavouring 
to discover the site of the mighty city, to come here and strive to dig up 
truffles like pigs.” 

As we came on the open space Mr. Beckford put on his great-coat, for 
though the sun still shone with power, there was a slight air stirring. M 
father observed that he seemed very careful. Mr. Beckford séplied, 
*“[ enjoy too good health, feel too happy, and am too much pleased 
with life to have any inclination to throw it away for want of attention. 
When I am summoned I must go, though I should not mind living 
another hundred years, and, as far as my health goes at present, I see no 
reason why I should not.” 

It was upon this spot that Mr. Beckford, some few years later, caused 
myself and sister the most joyous laugh I ever experienced in my life, 
and in which Mr. Beckford himself joined most heartily. His dog, 
Helena (who was a descendant of poor Tiny’s), and whose intelligent 
countenance had obtained for her the soubriquet of Mrs. Fry, had caught. 
hold of part of a dead rabbit. When Mr. Beckford saw it he cried out, 
“ Qh, Helena, gracious God! Helena, what have you got there?” The 
gardener said, “ Part of a dead rabbit, your honour.” ‘Qh, spit it out ; 
filth, filth, spit it out, you nasty dog.; Helena, I say, spit it out,” and he 
stamped and stormed and implored her to “spit it out;” but Helena 
only dug her teeth in the delicious morsel the more, and turned up her 
eyes to see to what extremities her master would go. The gardener ran 
to poke it out with the end of the umbrella. “tan growled—the gar- 
dener was afraid to take extreme measures, and Mr. Beckford was obliged 
to submit to see his favourite dog bolt down this dainty mouthful, to his 
infinite horror. Knowing the refined mind of Mr. Beckford, and what 
an outrage this was to his feelings—perceiving his desperate anxiety to 
prevent the dog’s swallowing such filth, and the struggle his kind dispo- 
sition was obliged to endure lest the animal should be forced—set me off 
in such @ roar that my sister was infected, and Mr. Beckford himself was 
obliged to we with us; although it was some time before he could for- 

it, for he continually kept asking “‘ Mrs. Fry” whether she had really 
swallowed the filth. 
Upon this spot all kinds of herbage were allowed to grow, nor was 
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even the humble thistle forbidden from spreading its silken gossamers 
around. The foregrounds were broken by little bushes of nettles 

eee ging forth: foxgloves with their pendant bells, and docks with their 
large wide curving leaves. No man in his ‘arrangements understood the 
charm of variety better than the author of “Vathek.” He avoided’ as 
much as possible repeating himself. If he admired the rarest flower he 
was ‘not the less insensible to the beauties of the humblest weed ; but then 
he never crowded them. Your mind was never surfeited. Mi 
'-As Prior Park was so conspicuous in the landscape immediately 
facing us, it was natural that the conversation should in ‘some mea- 
sure be resumed upon it. My father inquired of Mr. Beckford if he were 
acquainted with Bishop Baines. “Only by reputation; but I under- 
stand he is universally respected by all parties, and that he is one of ‘the 
most excellent and Christian-hearted men we have about us. It is to 
be lamented that in these times any of the prelates of the Protestant 
church should possess the bad taste to be so virulent in the pulpit. There 
is a reverend archdeacon not very far from me whom I understand is 
most warlike in his discourses against Catholics and dissenters. Oh, gra- 
cious goodness ! it must be as painful to listen to this poor mistaken 
creature endeavouring to spit up hot coppers, as it is to hear my dog 
straining to get out a sneeze when it’s got a cold.” 

The old gentleman and Mr. Beckford were discussing the merits and 
demerits of some of the evangelical preachers of the city of Bath, wherein 
there are not a few, possibly on the same principle that we find a pastry- 
cook’s shop and a druggist’s dispensary usually within a few doors of each 
other. We almost invariably run to extremes; we're either devils or saints; 
but in Bath some of its inhabitants prefer mixing the two. I left the old 
gentlemen to finish their discourse upon such divine topics, and, if pos- 
sible, what was of greater interest to me, the subject of my going abroad. 
I therefore rambled about with the gardener, seeking out the beauties of 
the spot, until there were signs of my father taking leave. Mr. Beck- 
ford said upon our going, “ Well, you must come and see me before you 
go to Paris.” We passed by a side-door into the road ; we walked slowly 
down the remainder of the hill. It was all arranged. Mr. Beckford had 
said I ought to go, and my father’s respect and admiration for his opinion 
was so great that he did not like to urge a word against it. In a fort- 
night from that day I went to take my leave of the author of ‘ Vathek.” 
He gave me much kind advice; such as, “to take every thing patiently, 
to be firm and decided, and to remember that without the love of God no 
man was good, or could expect to be happy.” As he shook hands with 
me he placed in mine a letter of recommendation to Lord Granville, the 
English ambassador then at Paris, from his daughter the Duchess of Ha- 


milton. 
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pil -ta.aplion LITERATURE. ~ 
»oyo o¢ pEHE, NELSON DESPATCHES AND LETTERS.* 
Jelgethe «pages of British hi there are many characters which, from 
their intrinsic merits, or histori iations, the national mind delights 
tovextol; and they are each gifted with some parti excellence, or en- 
dowed with some distinguishing attraction. t whether it is that po- 
litical differences swerve and distort the judgment, or that it is next to 
impossible for a whole nation to view any one me pe in the ‘same light, 
there are few of them which have not been assailed by calumny, or are not 
= to reproach. To this fact there is one great and signal exception. 
name of Nxxson, the renowned hero of Trafalgar and the Nile, is 
loved and revered by all classes. Endeared to us by his profession, it is 
“am engl by his patriotism, immortalised by his victories, and hallowed 
i th. 
"7 Nelooe owed his singular and unexampled success to no extraneous in- 
fluence. On the contrary, he had frequently occasion to complain, in 
the course of his life, that his services were scarcely rewarded, or were 
entirely overlooked. With that consciousness of superior capacity which 
he was ever manifesting, and which is one of tke truest and most strik- 
ing characteristics of genius—with a heart full of meble aspirations, and 
warm and generous feelings, and with a devotion to his country almost 
incredible; he was yet exposed, in the first and earlier stages of his career, 
to general mortification, injustice, and neglect. The authorities could 
see no merit in one who, though he seized every opportunity of acquiring 
distinction, possessed no advantage of family or fortune—who was 
only conspicuous from his zeal, or notable for his worth. In vain did he 
sacrifice every individual comfort—in vain did he hazard health, and 
limb, and life—struggling through evil report and good report, by sea 
and land, night and day, to advance the interests, and maintain the ho- 
nour, of his country ; his services were still slighted, his zeal unnoticed, 
and his worth and genius overlooked. ' 

It might be expected that this wonderful man, sensible of his rare and 
eminent merit, would have met this marked ingratitude with indignation, 
and have retired from the service of his country in disgust. But 2 was 
only to serve that country that he lived! The ambition of most other 
heroes, if we may rely on the testimony of history, has been selfish, and 
has had for its object personal honour and aggrandisement}: Nelson’s 
ambition was solely to serve his king and country, and to promote the ho- 
nour and aggrandisement of England. 

To be able to penetrate to thedweart of such a glorious spirit, and view 
its minutest and most secret eleemésits, must be an object of desire both 
to the man of arms, and to thes ful citizen. Nelson stands alone 
on the stage of history; and to fellew him in his progress from obscu- 
rity, through a thousand varied difficulties, to the very summit of distinc- 
tion, must be productive of the highest entertainment that history or 
literature can afford. 

Acknowledged to be a model for heroes, how much more majestic must 
Nelson appear, in his personal character, as an example for individuals. 
Courageous and active, quick in his sensibilities, jealous of his honour, 


* The es and Letters of Admiral Lord Nelson. Edited by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, G.C.MLG., &c. . 
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ardent in his temperament, we yet see him, without any sacrifice of di 
nity, cool under insult, patient under neglect forgiving under injury. To 
view him thus when he is aspiring, and toiling, and struggling to over- 
come.the disadvantages of an obscure fortune—to see his:young mind, 
_ from his first outset in life, gradually developing its gigantic energies; 
and :wondrous resources—to observe his ever-active. spirit incéssantly 
working out some new scheme of advantage to his country, and, above 
all, tovobserve that this unexampled patriotism springs—not from any 
vain feeling of nationality, but from the highest and most i 
emotions, which are continually bowing him in adoration of the opr A 
and leading him to regard his very reverses as dispensations of . 
mercy: to do this, is to read one of the noblest practical lessons, which 
the human understanding can conceive. 

Exactly thirty-nine years after his death, on the very day on which his 
glory was consummated, a book which is to afford us this lesson was 
launched into the world. In the “Letrrers anp DEsPATCHES OF 
ApmiraL Lorp Ne.son,” few of which have ever before been pub- 
lished, the most admired of heroes records his own actions, and himself 
submits his character for the judgment of mankind. 

These letters come to us i the auspices of a name which, we 
doubt not, all our readers are familiar with, and which, consequently, 
needs no encomium of ours. Still we should be doing injustice to the dis- 
tinguished editor, Sir Harris Nicolas, did we not express our entire and 
hearty approbation of the manner in which he has executed his task. 
His ‘Hustoative notes are admirable, yet have been written, as he himself 
tells us, on the plan of never saying more than was required. He is 
equally to be commended that, with all his evident love and veneration 
of Nelson, he has discharged his editorial duty with perfect honour. 
These letters are the real and veritable letters of Nelson himself—his 
own unmingled composition, in which he tells us, in his own words and 
under his own hand, what he suffered, designed, and achieved—what 
were his ruling sentiments, feelings, and passions—and, in one word, 
what was his true and actual character. 

There is something solemn in the task which we propose to ourselves 
of reviewing and critically examining this invaluable work. However 
we might love or revere a departed friend, we could never look tran- 
quilly on his features, so dear to us in life, in the terrible gloom of the 
grave : we should know that their animation was for ever effaced, and 
their beauty overtaken by decay. And when we penetrate to the heart 
of England’s favourite champion, and view his great spirit in its naked- 
ness, we may well apprehend, from the lessons inculeated by past ex- 
amples, that those features of his character which most charm us will be 
found to have a taint of corruption, and that the failings of the man will 
mar and degrade the hero. 

But if such is our prepossession, the very introduction to this book, 
after a few preliminary observations, removes it entirely from the mind, 
The editor there tells us, in the exposition of his plan, that this publication 
will contain every letter of Nelson's that it is possible to recover, and then 
asks “in what other instance, strictly parallel, has this ever been done ?— 
in how many would it be possible to do so without irreparable damage to 
the writer ?—and to accomplish it, who would not insert a few letters 
which may be trivial, and a few sentences which, being the momentary effect 
of irritation of mind, it might perhaps be wished had never been written.” 
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That character must indeed be pure which can beara test so severe, 
Once ‘assured that it has been applied to Nelson, we must immediately ac- 
itn kore the editor fails not to impress upon us,’ that “this col- 
lection of letters will consequently be the completest portrait of a public 
eharacter that the world has ever seen.” And the very first letter that we 
tari to bears out and establishes this proposition. It is a letter to his 
brother William, afterwards Earl Nelson, informing him of his having 
received a commission as a lieutenant, and exhibits such a flow of warm 
and generous feeling that we cannot refrain from quoting it— ~~ 


Dear Brother, Navy Office, April 14th, 1777. 

My father arrived in town on Friday evening in tolerable good health ; my 
sister and brother are both well, and desire their love to you. I suppose you 
have not heard of my arrival in England yet, but we arrived on Thursday week, 
but I have been so full of business in preparing to set out again, that I have 
not had time to write. I passed my Degree as Master of Arts on the 9th in- 
stant (that is, passed the Lieutenant’s examination), and received my Commis- 
sion on the following day, for a fine Frigate of 32 guns. So I am now left in [the] 
world to shift for myself, which I hope I shall do, so as to bring credit to my- 
self and friends, 4 am sorry there is no possibility this time of seeing each 
other, but I hope that time will come ina few years, when we shall spend some 
merry hours together. 

N.B. If it is not too troublesome, turn over. ' 

Where we shall go at present, I know not, but wherever it is, I will always 
write toyou. if you ever choose to write, inclose either to Mr. Suckling or my 
brother, as in all probability they will know where we are gone. I leave Lon- 
don on Wednesday evening, so shall always be glad to hear from you. Believ- 
ing me to be, dear Brother, your affectionate brother, 

Horatio NeEtson. 

P.S. Pray give my best respects to my old school-fellow, H. Hammond. 


The gem of this letter is pointed out by the editor ; but when we hear 
the heroic and now immortal Nelson, thus situated, say, “ I am now leit 
in the world to shift for myself, which I hope I shall do, so as to bring credit 
to myself and friends,” we cannot resist calling attention to it especially. 
The hope thus expressed, on gaining the first step in his profession, perhaps 
indicated some undefined expectations of future greatness, which, now that 
@ field was open to him, he was to work out and realise by his own 
efforts. It also affords us a glimpse of his principles ; and these, on 
which so much depended, are more fully displayed in the next letter. It 
is addressed to his friend Captain Locker, then, as we learn from a note 
of the editor, lying sick on shore. We give the letter entire :— 


Lowestoffe, at Sea, August, 12th, 1777. 
My most worthy Friend, 

I am exceedingly obliged to you for the good opinion you entertain of me, 
and will do my utmost that you may have no occasion to change it. I hope 
God Almighty will be pleased to spare your life, for your own sake, and that 
of your family ; but should any thing happen to you (which I sincerely pray 
God may not), you may be assured that nothing shall be wanting’on my part 
for the taking care of your effects, and delivering safe to Mrs. Locker such of 
them as may be thought proper not to be disposed of. You mentioned the 
word “consolation” in your letter—I shall have avery great one, when I think 
I have served faithfully the best of friends, and the most amiable of women. 

All the services I can render to your family, you may be assured shall be 
done, and shall never end but with my life; and may God Almighty of his 

t goodness keep, bless, and preserve you, and your family, is the most 
t prayer, Of your faithful servant, 
Horatio NEtson. 
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In this letter we see revealed one of the most remarkable features of 
Nelson’s character—we mean his veneration of the Deity. And. the 
further we have read this book, the stronger and more settled has become 
our conviction, that all those great and noble qualities which «its 
writer is continually manifesting, even in his most rp aie moments, 
rest on the solid foundation of religion. Yet, with this graver feeli 
there is ever apparent the frank, dashing character of the sailor. . This 
ig, in some instances, visible even in his public letters, but in those fa- 
miliar epistles which constitute the charm of the book, and which are eyi- 
dently written without the least foretought, it is revealed distinctly. The 
kindness and warmth of heart traceable in these letters is really admir- 
able. As the writer, by slow gradations, mounts higher and higher in 
his profession, he seems more to develop this characteristic, and we begin 
to see the greatness of his soul, in the loftiness of his feelings. When 
captain of a ship, he speaks of his midshipmen, who appear to have been 
oe far from tractable, as his “children ;” and the account fur~ 

ished in a note of the manner in which he treated them, shows that he 
was indeed their father. } 

In the light, gossiping letters to his brother, mingled with all the 
news he can collect, there are occasional touches of feeling and tenderness 
which appeal irresistibly to the heart. We would wish to corroborate this 
assertion by an example, but our limits unfortunately preclude us from 
such a-gratification, and we pass to one of those charming letters which, 
in the full tide of a pure and ardent love, he addressed to Mrs. Nisbett, 
afterwards his wife :— 


Boreas, English Harbour, 11th September, 1785. 

Indeed, my dear Fanny, I had buoyed myself up with hopes that the Admiral’s 
schooner would have given mea line from you: but the tidings she brought of 
the release of poor Mrs. Herbert, from this world, sufficiently apologise for 

our not thinking of an absentee. Yet this believe from my heart, that I partake 
in all the sorrows you experience ; and I comfort myself, that however great 
your grief at this moment may be, at losing a person who was so deservedly 
dear to you, as your good aunt; yet, when reason takes place, you must 
rather have pleasure in knowing she is released from those torments she 
has undergone for months past. ‘Time ever has, and in the present instance I 
trust may have a tendency to soften grief into a pleasing remembrance; and 
her unspotted character must afford you real comfort. Call religion to your 
aid, and it will convince you that her conduct in this world was such as insures 
everlasting happiness in that which is to come. 

I have received a letter from Mr. Herbert, in answer to that which I left 
at Nevis for him. My greatest wish is to be united to you; and the founda- 
tion of all conjugal happiness, real love, and esteem, is, I trust, what you be- 
lieve I possess in the strongest degree towards you. I think Mr. Herbert loves 
you too well not to let you marry the man of your choice, although he may 
not be so rich as some others, provided his character and situation in life render 
such an union eligible. I declare solemnly, that did I not conceive I had the 
full possession of your heart, no consideration should make me accept your 
hand. We know that riches do not always insure happiness; and the world 
is convinced that I am superior to pecuniary considerations in my public and 
private life; as in both instances I might have been rich. But | will have 
done, leaving all my present feelings to operate in your breast :—only of this 
truth be convinced, that I am, your affectionate, 

Horatio NELSON. 

P.S. Do I ask too much, when I venture to hope for a line? or otherwise 
I may suppose my letters may be looked on as troublesome. 











This letter, we will venture to say, may be placed in comparison with 
the celebrated love-letters of Sir Richard Steele, i that its 
freedom ‘from li decoration, and strained compliment,’ gives’ it a 
p id more sterling merit. We must admire it the more when we 

rm, from’ some of his public letters, that Nelson was at this time sub- 
to many iritating annoyances, arising from his zeal for the interests 

his . After he had been a short time in the West Indies, he 
found that the whole commerce of those colonies, a _ mother 
country was maintaining at so much cost, was engrossed oreigners, 
andhe. immediately determined to remedy this evil, and ines the /pro- 
visions of the Navigation Act. This interference rendered him obnoxious 
both to the local governments and the inhabitants ; but, strong in its in- 
tegrity, his active spirit was no way daunted, and he pursued his laudable 
design till; in defiance of governors, judges, and advocates, he had 
t it to a successful issue. His letters during this period are in the 
highest degree interesting, as evincing, under circumstances singularly 
novel, that manliness, judgment, and cool determination, which he was 
soon to exhibit in a more appropriate sphere. We shall not, however, 
pause here on the public letters of Nelson, but merely point to them as 
characteristic of the writer, and suitable to his profession. He never 
affects display,—but in his private and familiar — in particular, his 
heart is bared to the view, and we see that he tells us his every thought. 
This is especially the case in his letters to his brother, in his delightful 
love-letters, his letters to the Duke of Clarence. In one of the 
last-named, written during a short stay at home, in Norfolk, he brings 
under the notice of his royal highness the condition of the agricultural 
r, and the deep interest he took in this question may be inferred 

m the subjoined memorandum, which, as if determined that the pre- 
vailing distress should be known, he inclosed for the duke’s informa- 


tion :— 


An Account of the Earnings and Expenses of a Labourer in Norfolk 
with a Wife and Three Children, supposing that he is not to be One 
Day kept from Labour in the whole Year. 


[Enclosed in a preceding Letter to the Duke of Clarence. ] 


8” s. .d. 


One pair of men’s shoes, 7s., one pair of women’s, 4s. 6d., one pair 
for each of the three children, 10s. 6d.,and 1/. 1s. for mending 





Shoesand mending . , : ‘ ; 23 0 
Shirts, two : . : , . 010 0 
Breeches or jacket : : ; Seen Et ie 
Woman’s and children’s clothes , . é o .} -6 10 
Soap, 12lbs. ‘ 0 8 10 
Candles, 6lbs. . . ; : 0 4 0 
Coals, one chaldron and a half ; $ 119 O 
House rent ‘ : 2 0 0 

8 13.10 

The advanced prices. 

From Oct. 10th to March Slst, at 9s. per week . ot Yee 
From March 3lst to June 30th, at 8s. per week ; ro @, 
From June 30th to Aug. 24th, asnip eosin and hay-harvest « & 0 0 
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: e + . . . ° e 2 0: 
Woman's sicening ‘csi ; eo Diod@> 
eos 7 Total earnings 23. 1 Oo 
Earnings : ‘ { es Togs 
Clothes, &c. : i i . 81810" 


. 
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Peres For food, five people, 14. 7). 2 

Not quite twopence a day for each person; and to drink nothing but water,” 
for, beer our poor labourers never taste, unless they are tempted, which is too» 
often the case, to go to the alehouse. iON 

Another letter to the same personage exhibits Nelson’s. goodness of, 
heart in colours equally favourable. ‘Fle is interceding with the prince 
for 4 Lieutenant Schomberg, whose story—a very remarkable one—is 
given in preceding letters, and, in pursuing this design, writes thus :— 

Portsmouth, 27th July, 1787. 

If to be truly great is to be truly good (as we are taught to believe), it never 
was stronger verified than in your Royal Highness, in the instance of Mr. 
Schomberg. You have supported your character, yet, at the same time, by an 
amiable condescension, have saved an Officer from appearing before a Court- 
Martial, which ever must hurt him. Resentment I know your Royal Highness 
never had, or I am sure ever will bear any one : it is a passion wows a e with 
the character of a Man of Honour. Schomberg was too hasty certainly in writing 
his letter ; but, now you are parted, pardon me, my Prince, when I presume 
to recommend, that Schomberg may stand in your Royal Favour, as if he had 
neyer sailed with you ; and that at some future day, you will serve him. There 
only wants this, to place your character in the highest point of view. None 
of us are without failings : Schomberg’s was being rather too hasty! but that, 
put in competition with his being a good Officer, will not, I am bold to say, be 
taken in the scale against him. 

I wish this matter could have been settled on my Station, and I am sure your 
Royal Highness will,join me when I acquaint » ha that I have been bas wa 
manded by the Admiralty for allowing your Royal Highness to proceed to 
America by way of Jamaica. More able friends than myself your Royal 
Highness may easily find, and of more consequence in the State : but one more 
attached and affectionate, is, I am bold to say, not so easily met with. Princes 
se'dom, very seldom, find a disinterested person to communicate their thoughts 
to. I donot pretend to be otherwise: but of this truth be assured by a man 
who, I trust, never did a dishonourable act, that I am interested only that your 
Royal Highness should be the greatest and best man this Country ever pro- 
duced. ° in full confidence of your belief of my sincerity, I take the liberty of 
saying, that having seen a few more years than yourself, I may in some respects 
know more of mankind. Permit me then to urge, a thorough knowledge of 
those you tell your mind to. Mankind are not always what they seem. Far, 
very far, be it from me to mean any person whom your Royal Highness thinks 

toper to honour with your confidence: but again let me impress on your 
Royal mind what I have before mentioned. 


Passing over many other attractive letters, we would wish to make 
some extracts, of a more exciting character, from the closing portion of the ’ 
volume, but, where all is alike interesting, it is impossible to effect a selec- 
tion. We may remark, however, that it is here that Nelson begins to 
figure as a hero, and to enter on that sphere of glory which was to be 
consummated by his death. His account of the siege and reduction of 
Bastia and of Calvi, and other important operations, in which he was en- 
gaged both by sea and land, are graphic in the extreme, and create a 
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recognise Ins genie, 

us to look for the future volumes of the work, 
are | to be in active ion, with a feeling approach- 
img to impatience, as they will identify the hero with events of the 
greatest magnitude, and display his character in, all Be POOR sohde 
present volume closes at the opening of that war which was to e the 
world—which was to include the most eventful changes that mankind 
heave ever beheld ; and in the most glorious scene of which, while the 
shout of victory was yet on the air, nm was to pass to another world, 
leaving the liveliest impress of his spirit on his last memorable signal— 
‘ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN WILL DO His DUTY.” 





A JOURNEY ACROSS THE DESERT.* 


We cannot too warmly commend the growing fashion among our fair 
countrywomen, of giving to the world the benefit of their travelling ex- 
periences and observations,—always provided the track passed over be 
not too much beaten, and the ts be communicated (as in the present 
case) journal-wise : for so is it that the peculiar claims of the female 
pen a themselves. truth is, that women, when they observe 
at all, are more quick, as well as more aceurate observers than men, and 
their remarks on whatever of new and of noticeable comes before them, 
are always worth attention at least, if not of permanent record, if you 
can but ‘‘ catch them living as they rise.” But there is no net capable 
of entrapping these “Cynthias of the minute,” except the diary. The 
result is, women’s diaries—especially those made during foreign travel 
—are always better worth reading than men's, however their after recol- 
lections and reflections may be less so. 

The pleasant and useful volumes before us are exactly answerable to 
what we desire in these particulars. They are evidently the bond fide 
“Journal” which their form proclaims them ; they are, for the most 

the offspring of a lady’s pen; and the scenes, localities, manners, 
its, and objects to which they relate, are among the least hacknied, 
and at the same time the most interesting, that an re offer them- 
selves to the notice of the European traveller: we therefore make 
no excuse for following Mrs. Griffiths the whole course of 
her “ Journey Across the Desert”—meaning, thereby, that desert which 
has recently become part of the high between England and those 
vast possessions which make her the greatest country in the world. 

It appears that the health of Mrs. Darby Griffiths requiring an imme- 
diate removal from that which had impaired it—the Island of Cey- 
lon—she and her h Major Griffith, embarked on the 21st of May 
(1843 it should seem-—but ladies are apt to be careless in their dates) on 
board the India, one of the steamers which call there monthly on their 
way between Bombay and Suez. We are not allowed to take leave of 
the beautiful but fatal island which had been the cradle of so much 
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affliction to our travellers, without a lingering glance at its many attrac- 
tions. The voyage to Aden—our new military possession onthe coast of 
Arabia Felix—is performed without incident. But when there, our 
raveller avails herself of the advantages of her husband’s position as:a 
sh officer, to furnish us with many useful and interesting details con- 
‘this valuable aequisition—so important to ved with this sngelan 


‘will be read with great curiosity—no less from their entire novelty, 

MOn tho Téth of June, after nog © them da pleasant 
" e une, i four days in the : 
extitements of this passing glimpee of * Araby the Biest,” our travellets 
‘start again on their voyage, and reach Suez on the 25th, without let:or 
hindrance, but not without the monotony of the voyage being broken on 
every successive day by distant glimpses of the scenes of ing his- 
torical interest which border the Red Sea—such as the holy peaks of 
Mount Sinai, and the more sacred valley on which they look down ; the 
valley of the Bitter Waters; the Wells of Moses, &c. 

At Suez it is that the most valuable as well as the most attractive fea- 
tures of this Journal commence, and every one of the details connected 
with this part of the journey will be an male to aCe If the 

isitive reader who contemplates the possibility of making for himself 
‘a “ Journey Across the Desert,” desire to know the description of dus 
in which he will be likely to perform it, here it is : 


~ ‘Imagine two huge red wheels, higher than those of any gipsy-cart or cara- 
yan that ever was seen, and far more substantial. Above these, not slung be- 
tween them, for they reach only a few inches beyond the bottom, a machine 
about the size of avery small butcher’s or baker’s cart, is fixed upon what are, 
by courtesy, called springs. This is tilted, and covered with thin cloth to 
off the heat of the sun. At each side a narrow wooden bench is fixed, 
‘on which two persons may sit ; and even this scanty allowance of room is en- 
croached upon by the coachman’s little railed seat jutting inwards, which quite 
makes him one of the party. At the back is a low wooden door. This com- 
etes the interior. Now for the access to it. As I stood on the ground, the 
r of the van was even with my head, and there was only one step to it, - 
which consisted of an iron stirrup four or five feet high. Having, with the as- 
sistance of a stool and a great deal of lifting, reached it, I came to a strong 
iron bar jutting out; this, with an ascent of two feet more, had to be sur- 
mounted to attain the body of the vehicle, which looked as if it were every 
moment going to tip back with me. At length I reached the top ; crack went 
the coachman’s whip, and the four horses started off at fall gallop, turning round 
thecorners of the narrow streets with frightful rapidity, threading throu 
of camels and donkeys, and making all the grave old Turks and A 
run for their lives. The jolting and the velocity with which we went, took 
away my breath, and almost my senses. 


* Between Suez and Grand Cairo there are seven station houses. where 
the travellers stop to refresh and change horses. At three of these onl 
is there accommodation for sleeping, and at the best of them—the 
Way station, No. 4, our travellers make an abortive attempt to rest 
Garing the night, and to obtain something like refreshment in the morn- 

; but the ian “ plague of flies” being just then the prevalent one, 
can barely to “ take their tea by stratagem.” Rest is. out 

Of the question: in short these places of “refreshment” oppor to be 
constructed more for the delectation of the flies, the fleas, the mus- 






















































436 A Journey Across the Desert. 
wee aa whose ostensible supper (like that of poor 


) is a feast, 
| Not where he eats, but where he’s eaten, 
Oe) OTL 4 ; ; : 
othe remaining, of the first volume are devoted to @ detailed 


of Cairo, the scenes of curiosity and interest that environ it, 


this, until very lately, sealed book of ‘Turkish life and man- 
extremely pretty plate illustrative of the scene of her recep- 
families wi it as if we were present. Here'is a sketch 





At length the daughter (the mistress of the house) made her appearance, 
and a lovely creature she was. Her complexion was the whitest and most 
brilliant. that can be conceived. Her forehead was lofty, and entirely exposed, 
for her auburn hair, escaping from her faroodeeyeh in careless plaits and tresses 
down her back and shoulders, was, according to the Turkish fashion, cut close 
round her face. Her teeth, which she constantly displayed through her laughi 

‘lips, were beautifully even and transparently white, while the effect p aon 
her magnificent “yes, of the deepest and softést blue, was heightened by 
the coquettish pencilling of khol with which both upper and under lids were 
stained. This gives a depth and shadow to the intensity of their beauty, in the 
same way that an appropriate setting enhances the brilliancy. of a diamond. 
Her dress was nearly similar to her mother's, except that her anteree was cut in 
such a manneras to leave her neck exposed, save by the folds. of a low gauze 
shirt, entirely displaying her shape. Her arms were bare, and perfect models of 
beauty, both in form and colour, while the small, taper fingers of her pretty 
hands were tipped with the rosy dye of the Henna. 

Before quitting Cairo we have a good account of an ascent of the great 
pyramid, which is contributed by Major Griffiths. The opening of the 
second volume finds our travellers on the Nile, pursuing their way to 
Alexandria, which tn i them the greater part of two days; the first 

ion of it being performed by steam and the latter by track boats. 
scenes and objects described in this part of the journal, are full of 
interest. Of Alexandria, as of Cairo, we have a careful and_well-di- 
gested description, which hits the happy medium between the dry facts 
of a guide-book, and the rose-coloured caricature of a traveller by pro- 
on. 

With the remainder of these pleasant and useful volumes we must not 

busy ourselves at any length, because they are devoted to scenes and lo- 
ealities with which our readers are likely to be more or less familiar, either 
through books or personal experience. We must not however neglect to 
observe that Mrs. Darby Griffiths’ description of her residence at Malta, 
her visit to Sicily, her sojourn at Naples, and her journey home by Civita 
Vecchia, Pisa, Leghorn, Genoa, &c., to Marseilles, afford as pleasant and 
profitable a glance at all these places as the reader, whether trayelled or 
untrayelled, will meet with in works of a much more pretending cha- 
racter. 
Nothing can be prettier or more effective in their way than the plates 
and cuts with which these volumes are embellished, and the work will, 
doubtless form Madi the travelling necessaries of all who may here- 
after make the 2' Postage 6 Talia “se ostod 
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igtistomed to pursue; but the strength of her wing,’ the reach of 
epost des secin on the perfect ill teat she hes sagtdies 


mg practice in human falconry, have carried her tri antly througt 
ithe, most difficult and delicate that she has ven wahiereabea* Th 
slady’s.forte is considered to lie in her broad and vi delineations of the 
-wices ‘and the follies of man and womankind, as exist and flourish ‘in 
.our.own day and country; and it cannot be disputed that no’ other femille 
ypenvhas employed itself to such admirable ends and uses in these respects: 
and if we extended the statement to the other sex; it would’ not’be far 
from, the truth. But we have strong doubts whether it will not be“ulti- 
mately found that the noble faculties of this writer were given to her for 
omething better—something of wider and more permanent  utility—than 
’ the pleasant sport of “shooting folly as it flies.” Her Widow ape 
cher: Robertses, and the rest, are capital game to fly at, and 
‘laughter that Mrs. Trollope makes among them is sonable not to 
mention its excellent result in clearing the land of nuisances no less 
tender handling can be expected to abate.. But itis not for this that 
Mrs, Trollope has received, and cultivated to their highest pitch, faculties 
never before possessed and cultivated in an equal degree by any woman. 
And we cannot help thinking that the admirable work before us is her 
first formal step in the direction to which those faculties point. ‘‘ Young 
Love” (as might be expected from such a title), busies itself with the pas- 
#ions and affections of our nature—in other words, with the elements of 
which that nature is composed—rather than with those humours and 
Manners which are only its pie, We mere ‘ complement extern.” 
main theme of this novel, as well as the numerous and exquisite va- 
4iations that are played upon it, are as permanent as “the human heart 
by which we live ;” whereas, it has hitherto seemed to be this writer's 
habit or policy to make ¢hese incidental to her main design, of striking :at 
ephemera of the hour, those “‘ Cynthias of the minute,” which are 
pretty sure to pass away of themselves, even while the shaft of satire, or 
the bolt of scorn are ying towards them. The Widow Barnabys and 
the Mrs. Robertses, are growing obsolete, even while we are still gazing 
with admiration on their effigies: but the Julia Drummonds, the Amelia 
Thorwolds and the Charlotte Verepoints—the Alfred Dermonts and the 
George Marshes, of the true ers that we are now introducing to the 
teader, are as permanent as the principles of human nature from which 
spring. ’ 
e @ shall greatly marvel if the mere novel reader do not hail this 
change in the spirit of Mrs. Trollope’s style with as much pleasure as. it 
will certainly excite in the student of our moral nature, and even in. those 
Who merely “look into her deeds with thinking eyes.” Certain it is, 
thatthere is an intensity of progressive interest in this story of “ Young 
Love,” and especially of its birth, growth, and development, its temporary 
ttials, and ultimate triumph and consummation in the heart, and mind of 
the’ exquisitely natural and simple Julia Drummond,—for which we must 
look’ in ‘vain in the broad and humorous delineations in which this writer 
has hitherto seemed so much to delight. nytt 


* Young Love: a novel. By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. 


: In this novel Mrz. Trollope fies at higher game than she has been 




































Young Love. 


As it will not in any way impair the consecutive interest and effect of 
this story for the reader to be apprised beforehand of its general nature 
and design, we shall venture to state our belief, that the motive power of 
Po orgwhrenaeme been suggested to the writer by an exquisite little 

ay tar re te te: Engl ates Saee an ie sf 

Eoan of a Lover.” Not that in “ ” we have any 
i of i trace or trait of actual resemblance in 
thé action and progress of the two stories ; and while the whole details 

in 


dent and action that are as strictly true to the manners of the actual da 
By Gaal 6 it bn Af the tose hid bow: den wn'ubiby'a de verbal 

Not to allude further to any supposed coincidence (which is in all pro- 
bability purely imagi on our ), we may state that the “ Young 
Love” depii ce Asal with such delicate subtlety, such consum- 
mate and such profound and varied knowledge of the human heart, 
is of too essentially ssatinet, and indeed opposite, and in some sort 
Posing kinds—the love that is born and of and with youth, and 

t inevitably fades with it—as the flowers~of spring fade with the 
breath that fed them ; and the love that is born of and with the other 
affections of the human heart, but often survives them all: in a word, 
those loves that were, in the olden time, respectively typified by the ter- 
restial and the celestial Venus. In order to account for and justify the 
fearful extremities to which the former kind of love may carry its votary 
even in these days of dry and dreary expediency, our author traces the 
character and career of her hero, Alfred Dermont, almost from his 
cradle, showing him to be the enfant gaté of circumstances, endowed 
with every noble gift of mind, of heart, and of person, but rendered so 
wilful by a lifelong course of over-indulgence at the hands of his weak 
but adoring parents (of whom he is the only child), that le is ready to 
make shipwreck of them all to win the me or avert the frowns: of a 
beautiful, but worthless woman of fashion, who is almost old enough to 
be his mother. 

Such is the “ Young Love” of this tale, in the ill-sense of the epithet 
-~in the sense which it bears when applied to “ Young England” by the 
enemies of that rising in the state—or if notin the state, at least 
in the commonwealth of literature and social life. The other kind of 
“Young Love,” so exquisitely depicted by Mrs. Trollope in this story, 
may also be, in some sort, illustrated by understanding the epithet in the 
sense in which the party just ened to have so wisely accepted and 
embraced a designation put upon them in scorn: it is that love, whose 
youth is immortal, because it constitutes the immortal part of us, and 
confers immortal youth on all it broods over with its ambrosial wings ; 
that love whose form is Protean, but whose essence is that of the god- 
head itself, and is the of God in man. And never was the noble 
and sublime passion of which we speak, more beautifully and divinely 

i ay rate in our prose literature) than in the Julia Drum- 
mood of Mi. elo new romance for M{veipnsrptcy uae dade 

e as . - + its oe inei ts 
commonplaces of ordinary ie. ‘The high-opirted and beautiful Alfred 
Dermont, heir to a fine estate, the “observed of all observers” among 
men, and the idol among women ; and the gentle and simple Julia Drum- 
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Young Love. 


qond, the orphan ward of Alfred’s father,— 
fom childhood, in the same country-house, 


ve partak Retna swmre then se 
seeing from infancy the whole world (so far as there 
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which is the essence of her and 
nourishment of her intellectual and moral life, but whi 1 
recognises as she imbibes it, than she does the air which feeds the v 
funetions of her body. But matters are not long so to proceed, 
_ parties dwell, not in ia or in Paradise, but in modern En 
where the youthful heir to a landed estate of four thousand a year is x 
allowed to “waste his sweetness on the desert air” of his father’s pre- 
serves and his mother’s drawing-room; he must “see the world”—or, 
what is more to the purpose of his doting parents, the world must see 
him. 
‘Preliminary to this important end, certain entertainments are given to 
the neighbouring gentry—among whom is a Mrs. Knight, of Crosby, who 
visits “The Mount,” accompanied by a lady who is thenceforth to mould 
the destiny, for evil or for good, off all. the‘dhiel potsonages of “ Young 
Love,” but especially of its hero and heroine, Alfred Dermont and Julia 
Drummond. Amelia Thorwold is that beautiful exotic of the hot-house 
of artificial life, a finished woman of fashion, and at the period of her 
arrival at “The Ped she ‘has cw: pind time pene a years, 
_° ‘without, during all that time, either losing her position as igni 
gtd gy sine cape ok ao gull'aed tin, & Dalle Ge 
Ww husband. ‘There are, as hs reader will conclude, cogent reasons 
- for both these facts; and they may be briefly gathered from a third fact, 
namely, that her flirtations are as open, unprincipled, and persevering, ag 
her beauty and its attendant fascinations are resistless. Moreover, she has 
chanced to find more than a match for the former of these in the 
ofa certain Lord William Hammond, the male dictator of fashion, as she 
isthe female one; each being without a guinea, or a good quality to bless 
themselves with, and it being a moot point which is the most Lestiten, 
. cipled, and clever of = two. As emg weirssh cases, 
two brilliant personages have, previously to t y’sin on to 
Ta ssstlads but Unde wieksadl wide at dads dthecl- abil ‘the:temils leas home 
alliance and aison between them, the exact nature of which (doubtless for 
feisons good) is not made very clear to the reader, beyond the fact that 
the lady has given to the lord all the love, such as it is, that she ever had 
to bestow, and has received in return his full permission—not to say hig 


éarnest advice—to marry somebody else as soon as she cam. Accord- 

why, during her seclusion at the country residence of her 
Mrs. Kni oon being another self, is in all her secrets), she 
young heir of “ ” likes his place, and his estate, and 
termines that he shall be the vietim. 

* But,” asks some unsophi reader, to whom the mysteries of 


London are’ yet a sealed book—some Alfred Dermont, or some Julia 


i 


ond, “are there such beings as these you describe; and in the 
















































Voting Lowe. 


ion too?” Ay, be sure of it, and the tons of 


H 


story-sthe firet introduction of ‘the ity of 
ng Love”—that the deep and intense 9 


i a truth and vividness of colouring, and often a depth and de- 
licacy oo hci which we know not where else to find in 
among living writers. ‘ Young Love” is, unquestion- 
these respects, the chef dceuvre of Trollope; and if in 
working out some of the latter scenes there is occasionally a melodra- 
matic extravagance of tone in the colouring, an improbability in some 
feature of the collateral details, and a ee of the main 
action by superfluous incidental minutiz, are faults almost inherent. 
in the required form of the modern English novel, which, by reason of 
~ the Procrustes’ bed on which it places the writer—(exacting neither more 
nor less than three volumes, whatever wanes the scope of the design or 
the extent of the materials)—often forbids that unity and concentration 
of interest which are so important to the perfection of a narrative which 
(like the present) has but one stream of action. Not thatwe would wil- 
y see Mrs. Trollope limit herself to less than three volumes on any 
occasion, for if she did it would doubtless be at the cost of those numerous 
incidental sketches of character in which she is so inimitable and inex- 
haustible, and in which the present work, notwithstanding the simplicity 
of its design, is as rich as any of her preceding productions. How com- 
aren ipid, for example, would the parties assembled at “The 
ount” for the d h of the regular business of this novel, if. they 
were not enlivened from time to time by the presence of such gems in 
the art of portraiture as Miss Celestina Marsh, the raw-boned “ young 
girl” of two-and-thirty, who breaks her heart and her stay-laces every 
week for a new lover; or Mrs. Stephens, the “ young married. woman’ 
of ‘forty, who is in “the most interesting situation imaginable,” all 
oP the novel; or ‘ber doating and devoted husband, who, being ten 
years her junior, and having been forced to settle all her money upon her- 
self, his life in the delusive dream of one day or other coaxing her 
out of @ sum sufficient to take him back to his friends in the ‘United 
States, where she picked him up;—or half a score of others who, how- 
ever little business they may have with the progress of the story or the 
development that “young love” which is its theme, are infinitely amus- 
ing, and as true as the life from which they are evidently drawn. 
we have spoken less in detail than may seem desirable of the chief 
features in the design of this novel—the development of “ Young Love” 
in the hearts of the hero and heroine respectively—it is not only because 
the work will be universally read, but because nothing but a complete and 
consecutive perusal of it can convey any just impression of the masculine 
i in. the one case, and. the delicate and aT beauty in the other, 
which these portions of the design are ex » They are, we re- 
peat, ior to any thing of a similar kind that the writer had pre~ 
iously and prove her to be as much without a. female rival in the 
delineation of passion and pathos ‘as she is in breadth of humour and 
force of comic painting. 








-daughters of peers ;—for such are the respective 
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